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COUNT  WITTE. 

An  Appreciation  by  the  Late  Russian  Statesman  and 
.  Ambassador,  A.  Iswolsky.^ 

I. 

To  portray  faithfully  that  great  statesman,  Count  Witte,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  Few  Ministers  have  been  more  diversely 
judged  and  with  greater  passion.  He  had  his  share  of  enemies 
and  implacable  detractors,  but  he  had  also,  and  still  retains,  most 
enthusiastic  panegyrists,  who  spare  no  superlatives  when  eulogis¬ 
ing  his  character  and  his  deeds.  None  knew  better  than  he  how 
to  inspire  his  friends  with  the  warmest  and  truest  devotion,  a 
conspicuous  example  of  which  is  shown  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in 
his  book.  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  which  he  dedicated  “to  the 
memory  of  my  friend,  Russia’s  unique  statesman,  S.  I.  Witte.” 
For  my  part,  I  never  fell  under  the  glamoujr  of  Count  Witte’s 
powerful  personality,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  I  experience  the 
feeling  of  violent  aversion  that  he  inspired  in  so  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  notably  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  never  was  able  to 
conceal  his  antipathy.  Not  having  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
Count  Witte,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  portray  him  with 
entire  freedom  and  in  a  manner  that  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
as  objective  as  possible. 

The  most  striking  points  in  his  jiersonal  appearance  were  his 
great  height  and  massive  shoulders.  He  stood  half  a  head  taller 
than  most  other  men,  even  in  Russia,  where  men  are  generally 
of  high  stature,  and  his  whole  frame  suggested  something  that 
might  have  been  shaped  by  the  rude  blows  of  an  axe.  His  fea¬ 
tures  would  have  had  character  were  it  not  for  a  malformation, 
almost  a  fracture,  of  the  nose,  which  gave  him  a  certain  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  jxjrtraits  of  Michelarigelo.  His  bearing  was  rough, 
and  apparently  so  by  intention ;  perhaps  he  affected  a  brusque 
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manner  to  hide  the  embarrassment  which  he  felt  at  Court  and 
in  the  high  society  of  the  capital,  a  milieu  to  which  he  never 
became  accustomed.  But  in  spite  of  his  rather  shabby  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  awkwardness  of  his  manners,  he  produced,  on  the 
whole,  a  great  impression  of  force  and  originality. 

One  thing  which  alw’ays  affected  me  disagreeably  in  Count 
Witte  was  his  voice,  the  notes  of  which  sounded  out  of  tune,  as  it 
were,  and  especially  his  pronunciation,  acquired  during  his  youth, 
when  he  lived  at  Odessa,  where  the  population  is  a  mixed  one,  L 
comprising  Greeks,  liumanians  and  other  meridionals.  That  I 
pronunciation,  as  well  as  a  rather  common  manner  of  speech,  was  !l 
displeasmg  to  my  ear,  habituated  as  I  was  to  the  pure  and  elegant  \ 
tongue  i>erfected  by  our  great  national  poet,  Pouschkine,  and  | 
spoken  by  Russians  belonging  to  the  cultivated  classes  of  the  two  P 
capitals,  especially  Moscow.  ••  i 

Count  Witte  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  “self-made  man”  :  not  I 
that  his  birth  was  exceptionally  humble,  for  his  father,  who  was  a  I 
provincial  functionary  of  foreign  extraction  (Dutch,  I  believe), 
had  attained  quite  a  high  position  in  the  Government  employ,  and  ji 
his  mother  belonged  to  one  of  the  best  families  in  Russia ;  but,  1 
after  finishing  his  education  in  his  native  province,  he  did  not  | 
enter  the  bureaucratic  career,  which  was  the  only  road  to  high  [j 
official  rank  and  honours  at  that  period.  He  went  into  the  service  ] 
of  the  powerful  privgite  comj>any  which  operated  the  south-western  I 
railroads  of  Russia,  and  it  was  in  that  environment  that  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  activity  were  spent.  Endowed  as  he  was  with 
rare  energy,  he  passed  through  all  branches  of  the  service,  without 
disdaining  the  most  humble  duties,  even  such  as  those  of  station- 
master,  and  thanks  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  railroad  operation 
and  management,  when  he  was  summoned  to  St,  Petersburg  by 
Emperor  Alexander  III.  as  an  expert  on  the  railway  question 
which  was  then  so  important  in  Russia,  .he  easily  dominated  the 
routine  bureaucracy  of  the  capital  by  his  practical  experience 
and  good  sense. 

At  St.  Petersburg  his  untiring  activity  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  his  specialty,  and  he  became  an  authority  not  only  on  railway 
matters  but  on  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country ;  his  rise  in 
the  official  hierarchy  w'as  marvellously  rapid,  and  it  was  only  a 
few  years  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  when  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Finance  Ministry,  a  position  not  only  very  influential 
In  itself  but  to  which  he  imparted  a  particular  importance.  He 
occupied  that  post,  with  two  years  of  interruption  (1903-1905), 
until  the  day  when  he  became  chief  of  the  first  Constitutional 
Government  of  Russia. 

Count  Witte’s  mind  always  turned  toward  the  practical  side  of 
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thiuj^s ;  his  political  and  economic  conceptions,  even  the  most  far- 
reaching,  were  not  as  a  general  rule  inspired  by  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  functions  of  a  State  nor  by  the  great  laws  which 
govern  human  society.  This  explains  in  part,  I  think,  some  of  the 
errors  that  he  committed ;  but  although  I  have  been  struck  more 
than  once  by  his  lack  of  superior  culture  and  certain  general  funda¬ 
mental  ideas,  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  M.  Bompard,  who, 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  asserted  that  Count 
Witte  was  devoid  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  financial 
science  and  that  he  had  never  pursued  his  studies  of  the  theory  of 
economics  beyond  the  reading  of  a  treatise  by  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 

In  spite  of  these  statements,  M.  Bompard  recognises  in  Count 
Witte  “  an  administrator  of  superior  intellectual  power,  a  finan¬ 
cier  of  wide  views  and  an  eminent  statesman.”  This  judgment 
does  honour  to  the  impartial  spirit  of  the  former  French  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  St.  Petersburg,  whose  political  adversary  Count  Witte 
never  ceased  to  be,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  render 
entire  justice  to  his  genius.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
genius,  for  Count  Witte  undoubtedly  displayed  much  more  than 
mere  talent  in  certain  phases  of  his  activity. 

Can  one  rightly  say,  as  Dr.  Dillon  does  in  his  book,  that  Count 
Witte  was  “the  only  statesman  that  Russia  has  produced  since 
Peter  the  Great”?  I  do  not  think  so;  his  work  shows  too 
flagrant  lapses,  and  some  of  his  mistakes  have  been  too  cruelly 
expiated  by  Russia  to  permit  one  to  assign  him  so  high  a  place  in 
the  history  of  his  country.  I  believe  it  w’ould  be  more  just  to’ 
say  that  there  were  certain  hours  in  his  career  when,  by  the  auda¬ 
city  of  his.  conceptions  and  by  the  energy  with  which  he  carried 
them  out,  he  put  himself  on  a  par  with  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  all  time  and  all  nations;  but  at  other  times  and,  unhappily,  on 
some  critical  occasions,  he  was  strangely  inferior  to  himself. 
This  w'as  due  rather  to  deficiencies  of  character  than  of  intellect, 
for,  in  contradistinction  to  INI.  Stolypine,  he  revealed  himself  as 
a  man  w’hdse  moral  qualities  were  not  always  up  to  the  standard 
of  his  mental  faculties. 

Without  attempting  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  prodigious 
work  accomplished  by  Count  Witte,  one  is  immediately  struck  by 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  a  consistent  scheme  of  action 
in  the  realm  of  political  economics,  but  presented  widely  differing 
and  often  contradictory  phases.  To  explain  this  anomaly  it  is 
indispensable  to  imagine  oneself  under  the  influences  to  w’hich  he 
was  subject  during  his  fifteen  years  of  untiring  activity  in  public 
life. 

Until  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  1905  there  was  no 
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homogeiicoufi  Cabinet  in  llussia ;  there  was  no  President  of  the 
Council  of  ^linisters,  nor  even  any  permanent  Council,  properly 
speaking.  The  Emi)eror,  on  certain  occasions,  called  the  Minis¬ 
ters  together  under  his  presidency  to  consider  one  or  another  ques¬ 
tion  of  particularly  grave  importance,  but  such  occasions  were 
rare,  and  as  a  general  rule  each  Minister  worked  separately  with 
the  Emperor  and  accepted  no  other  mandate  than  that  which 
emanated  from  the  Sovereign.  The  result  was  that  the  Ministers 
not  only  had  no  common  bond  of  unity  between  them,  but  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  point  of  honour  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  complete 
independence  to  each  other.  The  Czar  Alexander  III.,  jealous  of 
his  autocratic  power,  carefully  restricted  his  Ministers  to  this  mode 
of  action,  and  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  confer  together  for  the 
purpose  of  concerted  action  was  treated  by  him  as  an  attack  upon 
his  prerogatives.  Emperor  Nicholas  made  no  change  in  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  even  emphasised  it  by  calling  his  Ministers  together 
more  seldom  than  his  father  had  done.  If  one  also  considers  that 
the  Ministers  were  not  subject  to  any  parliamentary  control  and 
that  all  effort  of  the  Zemstvos  to  extend  their  sphere  of  activity 
was  severely  repressed,  it  is  a  wonder  that  such  a  system  did  not 
bring  about,  long  before,  a  complete  disorganisation  of  the  vastest 
empire  known  to  modern  times. 

No  sooner  had  Count  Witte  become  Minister  of  Finance  than 
he  gave  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  dominate  all  the  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  to  become*,  de  facto  if  not  de  jure,  the  real  head 
of  the  Russian  Government.  ]n  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  was 
strengthened  not  only  by  his  powerful  will  and  his  incontestable 
8U|x;riority  over  his  colleagues,  but  still  more  by  the  fact  that,  as 
Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Empire,  he  held  all  the  departments  of 
the  State  subject  to  an  indirect  dependence,  for  Emixjror  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  placed  absolute  confidence  in  him  and  refused  to  sanction 
any  credit  of  which  he  disapproved. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  this  indirect  supremacy  failed  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  Count  Witte,  who  sought  to  extend  his 
ceaseless  activity  to  every  ramification  of  the  ix)litical  and  econo¬ 
mic  life  of  the  country,  and  finally  succeeded.'  Then  a  phenome¬ 
non,  strange  and  incomprehensible  to  the  European'  mind,  was 
witnessed — that  of  a  Finance  Minister  who  had  created,  little  by 
little,  a  State  within  a  State,  and  who  had  superposed,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  many  different  organs  of  the  Government  other 
organs  of  similar  functions  but  deriving  their  pow’ers  directly  and 
solely  from  his  Ministry.  In  this  way  Count  Witte  had  the  con¬ 
trol  of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  functionaries  of  all  denominations 
and  all  ranks,  a  network  of  schools  of  lower  and  even  higher 
grades,  a  vast  territory — a  veritable  kingdom,  in  fact,  of  which 
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he  was  sole  master — an  army,  a  fleet,  even  a  diplomatic  service. 
Furthermore,  on  account  of  his  constant  tendency  to  extend  indefi¬ 
nitely  the  powers  of  the  State  to  the  detriment  of  a  personal  initia¬ 
tive  and  activity  which  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  Russia,  one  may 
say  that  for  some  ten  years  he  was  the  real  master  of  the 
160,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  Empire.  Truth  compels  me  to  say 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  elements  composing  the  system  created 
by  him  were  better  organised,  jierformed  their  functions  more 
perfectly,  and  were  imbued  with  a  broader  and  more  modern  spirit 
than  the  corresponding  Government  services ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
understand,  nevertheless,  that  so  paradoxical  an  organisation  of 
the  State  involved  a  great  waste  of  force  and  gave  rise  to  a 
chaotic  condition  of  affairs  that  was  eventually  fatal  to  Russia, 
especially  when  Count  Witte  was  no  longer  there  to  sustain  it 
with  his  all-powerftil  energy, 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Count  Witte’s  com^triots  have 
never  done  justice  to  his  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  Minister 
who  has  at  his  credit  these  three  achievements — the  monetary 
reform,  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  Constitutional  Charter 
of  1905 — deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  statesmen  not 
only  of  Russia  but  of  the  world. 

The  first  of  these,  i.e.,  the  establishment  of  a  metallic  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  and  the  fixing  of  exchange,  would  of  itself  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  give  him  that  place.  This  reform,  which  met  wdth  for¬ 
midable  obstacles  and  owed  its  success  solely  to  the  indomitable 
will  of  Count  Witte,  enabled  Russia  to  go  through  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  the  revolutionary  year  of  1905  without  under¬ 
going  a  financial  crisis.  I  have  often  expressed  my  opinion  of 
the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  qualifying  it 
as  an  unhoped-for  success  for  Russia  that  no  diplomat  de  carritre 
could  have  achieved.  Finally,  the  Manifesto  of  October  17th,  in 
spite  of  the  late  hour  at  which  it  was  wrung  from  Emperor 
Nicholas  II.,  undoubtedly  saved  the  Russian  Monarchy  for  the 
time  from  the  ruin  that  overtook  it  twelve  years  later  for  having 
abandoned  the  road  laid  out  by  its  great  Minister. 

While  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
economic  policy  of  Count  Witte,  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  it  calls  for  some  very  serious  criticisms.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  his  tendency  to  stretch  beyond  all  reason  the  attributes  of 
the  State  in  economic  matters,  thanks  to  a  series  of  measures  like 
the  systematic  purchase  of  the  railroads,  the  exploitation  en  rigie 
of  the  vast  domains  of  the  Crown,  a  severe  supervision  of  the 
manufacturing  industry,  etc.,  in  consequence  of  which  the  State 
ended  by  controlling,  and  even  almost  completely  absorbing,  the 
private  initiative  and  energy  that  were  still  so  undeveloped  in  the 
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country.  But  apart  from  this  exaggerated  "itatisme,”  one  may  1 
well  ask  if  the  very  foundations  of  the  economic  framework  of  I 
Russia  were  not  weakened  by  some  of  the  measures  for  which 
Count  Witte  was  responsible. 

In  his  book,  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  Dr.  Dillon  says  that 
Count  Witte  realised  the  feebleness  and  lack  of  cohesion  of  the  j* 
different  elements  composing  Czarism,  and  believed  that  these 
elements  could  be  consolidated  and  bound  together  by  the  force 
of  a  grandiose  economic  transformation  which  would  create  f 
powerful  national  interests  and  would  be  the  instrument  of  a  ej 
veritable  national  re-education.  To  my  mind,  if  these  lines  do  | 
not  characterise  Count  Witte’s  general  plan — for  it  has  always  ' 
seemed  to  me  that  he  lacked  precisely  any  consistent  plan — they  ^ 

do  at  least  describe  the  tendency  of  his  political  activities.  The  : 
weakness  and  disunion  of  the  elements  constituting  the  Russian 
Empire  coifld  not  escape  the  attention  of  any  statesman,  even  the 
least  observing,  and  were  bound  to  reveal  themselves  in  fatal 
fashion  later,  when  the  Monarchy  fell ;  but  I  belong  to  a  political  | 
school  which  has  always  sought  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  I 
not  in  State  control  d  outrance,  nor  in  the  strengthening  of  | 
a  central  officialdom,  nor  even  in  the  artificial  stimulation  of 
material  interests,  but  in  the  development  of  local  self-government,  j 
in  a  representative  regime  built  up  from  that  principle,  and, 
finally,  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  distinct 
nationalities  and  the  systematic  inculcation  of  a  spirit 'of  personal  < 
initiative  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  one  of  Count  Witte’s  prin¬ 
cipal  merits  was  the  iinmense  effort  which  he  made  for  the  develop¬ 
ment,  or  rather  the  creation,  of-  a  great  manufacturing  industry 
in  Russia.  Without  depreciating  the  brilliant  results  that  he  I 
achieved  in  that  direction,  one  may  ask  if  he  did  not,  in  vulgar  I 

parlance,  “put  the  cart  before  the  horse’’?  In  giving  all  his  I 

attention  to  the  workshop,  did  not  Count  Witte  fail  to  comprehend  || 

the  character,  essentially  agricultural,  of  Russia-,  and  her  need  of 
a  preparatory  phase,  in  which  to  develop  her  rural  industries  with 
the  object  of  perfecting  the  raw  material  of  agriculture  and  so  | 

benefiting  the  former?  And  was  it  not  due  to  the  financial  policy  i 

of  Count  Witte,  notably  the  colossal  growth  of  the  foreign  debt,  | 

contracted  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways,  whose  maintenance  j 

and  operation  demanded  enormous  sums  of  ready  money — that 
great  quantities  of  agricultural  products  had  to  be  exported, 
thereby  disturbing  the  economic  balance  and  even  affecting  the 
physical  condition  of  the  rural  population?  In  short,  the  political 
school  to  which  I  belonged  always  maintained  that  the  creation 
of  a  numerous  labouring  class  j  crowded  together  in  the  cities  and 
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forming  the  revolutionary  element  par  excellence,  as  was  proved 
in  1917,  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  extensive  agrarian 
reform,  in  the  sense  of  a  development  of  small  private  ownership.  . 
This  would  not  only  have  increased  the  product  of  the  soil,  but 
would  have  inculcated  in  the  peasant  mind  a  spirit  of  conservatism 
which  it  totally  lacked. 

I  will  only  mention,  in  passing,  one  of  Count  Witte’s  measures 
which  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy  ;  the  monopoly  of 
the  sale  of  spirits.  Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
measure,  considered  as  a  palliative,  was  good  in  itself  and  showed 
a  marked  improvement  over  the  preceding  state  of  affairs ;  but  is  it  ' 
not  to  be  regretted  that,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  this  pallia¬ 
tive,  Count  Witte  did  pot  apply  his  immense  energy  to  the 
abolishment  of  a  fiscal  system  based  upon  alcoholism,  and  con¬ 
sequently  ujKjn  the  demoralisation  and  impoverishment  of  the 
masses?  And  can  one  help  being  moved  to  admiration  by  the 
bedu  geste  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Nicholas  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world-war,  dared  to  suppress  with  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  this  source  of  so  much  physical  and  moral  evil  in  Russia  ? 

A  subject  with  which  I  feel  myself  more  competent  to  deal  is 
that  of  the  Russian  policy  in  the  Far  East.  Count  Witte  exerted 
a  great  influence  upon  that  policy,  and  must  be  considered 
responsible  for  it,  if  not  solely,  at  least  in  great  measure. 
The  rdle  he  played  in  the  drama  was  a  most  complex  and 
varied  one. 

If  one  wishes  to  locate  the  initial  act  which  led  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
my  opinion,  to  go  back  to  the  decision  adopted  by  the  Russian 
Government,  atr  Count  Witte’s  behest,  to  push  the  main  line  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railw'ay  through  to  Vladivostok  by  way  of 
Chinese  territory,  thus  shortening  the  distance  considerably,  but 
at  the  same  time  creating  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Empire 
a  singularly  complicated  and  dangerous  situation.  It  was  the 
first  thing  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  Japan  and  to  reveal  to  that 
jPower  the  imperialistic  ambitions  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East. 
Having  been  at  all  times  a  stout  partisan  of  a  European  policy  for 
Russia,  I  never  was  in  favour  of  anything  that  tended  towards 
transferring  the  field  of  Russian  action  to  a  point  so  distant  from 
the  centre  of  our  traditional  interests  and  thus  weakening  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Siberia  should 
be  considered  above  all  as  a  reserve  against  the  day  when  Russia 
might  find  herself  obliged  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  Europe 
and  seek  an  outlet  there  for  her  surplus  population  and  energies. 
But  that  day  was  still  distant,  and  meanwhile  it  was  at  least 
premature  to  force,  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner  and  across  foreign 
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territory,  an  access  to  the  vast  theatre  of  the  Pacific,  where  we 
could  not  and  ought  not  to  play  other  than  a  secondary  part  at 
that  hour. 

I  am,  however,  quite  willing  to  recognise  the  audacity  and 
ability  with  which  Count  Witte  carried  out  his  plan,  and  I  further 
admit  that,  if  it  had  stopped  there,  the  Trans-Siberian  llailway 
under  his  firm  control  might  have  become  an  instrument  of  econo¬ 
mic  development  for  Russia ;  but  unhappily  it  was  completely 
spoiled  by  her  subsequent  political  activity  in  the  Far  East,  and 
above  all  by  the  seizure  of  the  Chinese  peninsula  of  Liao-tong, 
with  the  ports  of  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  Count  Witte  was  personally  opposed  to 
that  policy,  which  was  in  reality  the  outgrowth  of  a  plan  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  German  Emperor  for  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau.  It 
was  during  his  first  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  after  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  II.  to  the  throne,  that  the  Kaiser  made  his  host  promise 
not  to  oppose  the  coup  de  main  that  he  had  in  view,  and  suggested 
that  the  Czar  should  follow  his  example  by  taking  possession  of 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Liao-tong.  Count  Mouravieff, 
who  was  at  that  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  who  was  as 
destitute  of  forethought  as  he  was  ignorant  of  affairs  in  general 
and  of  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East  in  particular,  w'as  fascinated  at 
once  by  a  scheme  which  promised  to  increase  his  personal  prestige, 
and  it  was  from  his  own  lips  that  I  learned  what  had  passed  in 
the  council  convoked  by  the  Czar  for  the  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Of  all  the  members  present  Count  Mouravieff  was  the  only 
one  who  supported  Emperor  Nicholas  in  his  project,  which  was 
opposed  by  the  other  Ministers  and  most  vigorously  by  Count 
Witte,  who  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  danger  involved  in 
such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  integrity  of  China.  The  Czar 
deferred  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  the  scheme  was 
temporarily  abandoned ;  but  Count  Mouravieff  refused  to  admit 
defeat,  and  succeeded  later  in  persuading  the  Emperor  that, 
according  to  secret  information,  a  British  squadron  was  about  to 
lake  Port  Arthur  as  a  reply  to  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau  by  the 
Germans,  and  that  it  was  necessary  at  any  cost  to  get  ahead  of 
England.  The  result  was  that  Admiral  Doubasoff,  Commandant 
of  the  Russian  naval  forces  in  the  Far  East,  received  from 
Emperor  Nicholas  a  direct  order  to  enter  Port  Arthur  and  to  hoist 
the  Russian  flag.  Thereupon  Count  Mouravieff  took  great  credit 
to  himself  for  having  gained  so  signal  a  victory  over  Count  Witte, 
and  for  having  won  the  two  Chinese  ports  for  Russia. 

If  Russia  had  been  a  Constitutional  State,  or  if  it  had  even 
possessed  a  homogeneous  and  unified  Government,  a  Minister  who 
was  opposed  to  so  decisive  and  important  a  step  would  have 
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resigned.  Count  Witte  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  even  profited 
by  the  occasion  to  extend  more  widely  than  ever  the  circle  of  his 
powers.  Enlarging  the  primitive  scope  of  the  Trans-Siberian,  be 
carried  the  terminus  of  the  line  from  the  Eussian  port  of  Vladivos¬ 
tok  to  the  extremity  of  the  Chinese  peninsula  of  Liao-tong. 
Under  pretext  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  railway,  the 
Bussian  Government,  guided  entirely  in  this  matter  by  him,  pro¬ 
cured  from  China  not  only  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny 
but  also  of  a  wide  zone  of  territory  on  each  side  of  the  track. 

Taking  Cecil  Rhodes  as  a  model  and  copying  his  rdle  as  an 
"Empire  Builder,”  Count  Witte  made  of  this  zone,  which  was 
subject  to  the  exclusive  control  of  his  Ministry,  a  domain  over 
which  he  ruled  with  quasi-sovereign  powers.  In  that  vast  terri¬ 
tory  new  cities  sprang  up,  like  Harbin,  and  new  ports,  like  Dalny. 
He  had  a  veritable  army  under  his  command,  in  the  form  of  a 
guard  for  the  protection  of  the  railway,  as  well  as  a  river  and 
ocean  fleet.  A  multitude  of  functionaries,  under  his  direction  and 
independent  of  the  central  authority  of  the  Empire,  administered 
the  leased  territory,  which  constituted,  in  fact,  an  important 
colonial  possession  on  the  remote  confines  of  Russia  in  Asia,  of 
which  he  was  sole  master. 

It  was  inevitable  that  an  experiment  of  this  nature  should 
weigh  heavily  upon  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  for,  while  the  work  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  met  the  needs  of  England  by  providing  an  outlet  for 
its  surplus  population,  capital  and  energies.  Count  Witte’s  enter¬ 
prise  was  of  a  purely  artificial  character,  satisfactory  only  to  the 
unbounded  ambition  of  that  statesman,  and  anything  but  helpful 
to  the  true  welfare  of  Russia,  under-populated  as  she  was  and 
undeveloped  technically  and  economically.  The  effect  was  to 
absorb  countless  millions  in  money  and  a  wealth  of  labour  that 
could  have  been  employed  with  infinitely  greater  profit  in  the 
interior  of  Russia. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PEllMANENT  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  LABOUR 

TROUBLE. 


The  economic  position  of  the  European  Powers  is  extremely 
serious  and  threatening.  The  war  has  killed  and  crippled  many 
'  millions  of  men  and  has  destroyed  incalculable  values.  The 
gigantic  destruction  caused  by  it  can  obviously  be  made  good  only 
if  the  survivors  produce  vastly  more  than  did  the  great  army  of 
men  and  women  of  1914,  and  if  they  practise  the  utmost  economy. 
Nevertheless,  the  countries  which  were  lately  at  war  have  given 
themselves  over  to  a  veritable  orgy  of  luxury  and  of  idleness. 
Works  of  art,  jewellery,  motor  cars,  bicycles,  etc.,  fetch  unpre¬ 
cedented  prices,  theatres,  restaurants,  seaside  resorts,  picture 
theatres,  etc.,  are  more  crowded  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  an 
insatiable  demand  for  pianos,  phonographs,  sporting  dog?,  furs,, 
showy  clothes,  finery,  trinkets  and  tobacco  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  In  the  case  of  nations  income  and  expenditure,  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption,  are  supposed  to  balance  one  another 
more  or  less  closely.  However,  while  the  workers  spend  money 
more  freely  and  more  recklessly  than  they  have  ever  done  in  the 
past,  their  production  has  vastly  diminished.  The  demand  for 
an  eight-hour  day  has  been  followed  by  a  demand  for  a  seven- 
hour  day  and  for  a  six-hom  day  and  for  very  greatly  increased 
wages.  We  were  told  that  reduced  working  hours  would  lead  to 
increased  output.  In  reality  output  per  worker  has  declined  not 
only  per  week,  but  even  per  hour,  in  practically  all  industries. 
The  European  workers  ,  are  demanding  higher  and  ever  higher 
wages,  greater  comforts  and  conveniences,  reduced  hours  of 
labour  and  luxuries  of  every  kind,  while  steadily  reducing  the 
production  of  goods.  They  spend  considerably  more  than  they 
earn,  and  they  are  paid,  partly  by  ruinously  high  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  thrifty,  partly  by  means  of  unlimited  paper  money 
issued  by  the  Government,  which  is  steadily,  reducing  the  value 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  and  is  thus  increasing  the 
price  of  goods.  The  workers  are  fed  and  clothed  very  largely 
with  food  and  materials  obtained  on  credit  from  abroad,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States. 

While  the  workers  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  scarcity  and 
consequent  dearness  of  all  commodities  by  the  policy  of  reducing 
output  and  increasing  wages  to  the  utmost,  many  of  their  leaders 
attribute,  or  pretend  to  attribute,  this  general  dearness  to  “pro¬ 
fiteering.”  Hence  they  demand  doles  and  the  artificial  cheapen- 
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ing  of  food  prices,  etc.,  by  stringent  Government  regulations,  a 
jx)licy  wiiich  is  bound  to  discourage  food  production  and  to  cause 
general  want.  Unfortunately,  many  short-sighted  politicians  and 
jounialists,  instead  of  telling  the  workers  that  they  themselves 
are  principally  responsible  for  the  present  scarcity  and  dearness, 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  necessarily  brief  popularity  by  supporting 
the  demands  of  these  agitators. 

How  long  can  the  present  position  last?  There  must  surely 
be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

Many  statesmen,  ixditicians,  business  men  and  Labour  leaders 
have  pointed  out  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Hitherto  their 
admonitions  have  been  in  vain.  Few  men  are  able  to  visualise 
I  and  to  survey  the  economic  position  of  a  State  or  of  the  world. 
Among  these  few  men  none  can  approach  in  proved  ability  that 
business  genius  and  that  prince  of  organisers,  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  has  successfully  undertaken  the  gigantic  task  of 
provisioning  Belgium  and  Europe  during  many  years.  Mr. 
Hoover,  when  he  had  ended  his  task  in  Europe,  left  behind  him 
a  most  important  confidential  memorandum  on  the  economic 
'  situation  for  the  information  of  the  authorities,  which  was  dated 
July  3rd,  1919.  The  British  Food  Controller  considered  that 
document  so  impressive  and  so  important  that  he  asked  Mr. 
Hoover  for  permission  to  print  it.  It  ought,  of  course,  to  have 
■  been  published  simultaneously  in  all  the  important  papers  for  the 
information  of  the  people.  Instead  of  this,  it  was  printed  with 
characteristic  departmental  wrong-headedness  in  an  obscure 
Government  publication,  the  National  Food  Journal,  for  August, 
1919,  which  is  read  only  by  a  few  officials.  Mr.  Hoover  stated  in 
his  farew'ell  message  : — 

"  The  economic  difficulties  of  Europe  as  a  whole  at  the  signature  of  Peace 
may  be  almost  summarised  in  the  phrase  ‘  demoralised  productivity.’  The 
production  of  necessaries  for  this  450,000,000  population  (including  Russia) 
has  never  been  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  this  day. 

"  A  summary  of  the  unemployment  bureaus  in  Europe  will  show  that 
15,000,000  families  are  receiving  unemployment  allowances  in  one  form  or 
another  and  are,  in  the  main,  being  paid  by  constant  inflation  of  currency. 
A  rough  estimate  would  indicate  that  the  population  of  Europe  is  at  least 
100,000,000  greater  than  can  be  supported  without  imports,  and  must  live  by 
the  production  and  distribution  of  exports;  and  their  situation  is  aggravated 
not  only  by  lack  of  raw  materials,  imports,  but  by  low  production  of  European 
raw  materials.  Due  to  the  same  low  production  Europe  is  to-day  importing 
vast  quantities  of  certain  commodities  which  she  formerly  produced  for  herself 
and  can  again  produce.  Generally,  in  production,  she  is  not  only  far  below 
even  the  level  of  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  but  far  below  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  health  without  an  unparalleled  rate  of  import.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  review  at  length  the  causes  of  this  decrease  of 
productivity.  They  are,  in  the  main,  as  follows  : — 

The  industrial  and  commercial  demoralisation  arising  originally  out  of  the 
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•war,  but  continued  out  of  the  struggle  for  political  rc-arrangements  during  the 
Armistice,  the  creation  of  new  Govemmenta,  their  inexperience,  and  friction  f 
between  these  Governments  in  the  readjustment  of  economic  relations.  j 

“  The  proper  and  insistent  demand  of  labour  for  higher  standards  of  living 
and  a  voice  in  administration  of  their  effort  has  unfortunately  beccxne  I : 
impregnated  with  the  theory  that  the  limitation  of  effort  below  physical  I 
necessity  will  increase  the  toW  employment  or  improve  their  condition.  ...  |l 
"To  a  minor  degree,  considering  the  whole  volume,  there  has  been  a  k| 
destruction  of  equipment  and  tools,  and  loss  of  organisation  and  skill  due  to 
war  diversions,  with  a  loss  of  man-power.  ...  ^ 

"  The  demoralisation  in  production  of  coal. — Europe  to-day  is  an  example  . ' 
in  point  of  all  these  three  forces  mentioned  above,  and  promisee  a  coal  famine  i 
with  industrial  disaster  unless  remedied.  It  is  due  in  a  small  percentage—  |- 
from  the  destruction  of  man-power — to  the  physical  limitation  of  coal  mines  I 
or  their  equipment.  It  is  due  in  the  largest  degree  to  the  human  factor  of  the  |  i 
limitation  of  effort  .  .  .  Unless  productivity  can  be  rapidly  increased,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  political,  moral,  and  economic  chaos,  finally  interpreting  j 
itself  in  loss  of  life  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of.  ..  .  1 

"  During  some  short  period  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Western  hemisphere, 
which  has  retained  and  even  increased  its  productivity,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  Europe.  Such  deficiencies  would  have  to  be  supplied  in  large  ' 
degree  upon  credits.  But  aside  from  this,  the  entire  surplus  productivity  of 
the  Western  hemisphere  is  totally  incapable  of  meeting  the  present  deficiency 
in  European  production  if  it  is  long  continued.  Nor,  as  a  practical  fact, 
could  credits  be  mobilised  for  this  purpose  for  more  than  a  short  period, 
because  all  credits  must  necessarily  be  simply  an  advance  aigainst  the  return 
of  commodities  in  exchange,  and  credits  will  break  down  the  instant  that  the  | 
return  of  commodities  becomes  improbable.  Further,  if  such  credits  he  ll 
obtained  for  more  than  temporary  purposes,  it  would  result  in  economic  \ 
slavery  of  Europe  to  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  the  ultimate  end  u'ould  be  ^  1 
war  again.  ’! 

"  The  solution,  therefore,  of  the  problem,  except  in  its  purely  temporary 
aspects,  does  not  lie  in  a  stream  of  c<»nmodities  on  credit  from  the  Western 
hemisphere,  but  lies  in  a  vigorous  realisation  of  the  actual  situation  in  each  ( 
country  of  Europe  and  a  resolute  statesmanship  based  on  such  a  realisation  | 
that  productivity  thust  be  instantly  increased.  ...  I 

"  The  first  and  cardinal  effort  of  European  statesmanship  must  be  to  I 
secure  the  materials  and  tools  to  labour,  and  to  secure  its  return  to  work.  [Jj 
They  must  also  secure  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  whatever  the  economic  j| 
theory  or  political  cry,  it  must  embrace  the  maximum  individual  effort :  for  I 
there  is  no  margin  of  surplus  productivity  in  Europe  to  risk  revolutionary 
experimentation. 

"  No  economic  policy  will  bring  food  to  those  stomachs  or  fuel  to  those 
hearths  that  does  not  secure  the  maximum  production.  There  is  no  use  of 
tears  over  rising  prices;  they  are,  to  a  great  degree,  a  visualisation  of  in¬ 
sufficient  production.  .  . 

"  Never  has  there  been  such  a  necessity  for  the  curtailment  of  luxury  as 
exists  to-day. 

"  The  universal  practice,  in  all  the  countries  at  war,  of  raising  funds  by 
inflation  of  currency  is  now  bringing  home  its  burden  of  trouble,  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  most  resolute  action  must  be  taken,  and  at  once.  In  other 
countries  of  even  the  lesser  degree  of  inflation  such  currency  must  be  reduced 
and  included  in  the  funded  debt,  or  alternatively  the  price  of  wages,  living 
and  international  exchange  must  be  expected  to  adjust  itself  to  this  depres¬ 
sion.  The  outcry  against  the  high  cost  of  bving,  the  constant  increase  of 
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wages,  and  the  fall  in  exchange  that  ia  going  on  are  in  a  considerable  degree 
I  due  to  this  inevitable  readjustment.  .  .  . 

I  “  The  stimulation  of  production  bes  in  the  path  of  avoidance  of  all  limita- 
P  tiona  of  the  reward  to  the  actual  producer.  .  .  . 

I  "All  attempts  at  international  control  of  price,  with  a  view  to  benefit  the 
p  population  in  Europe  at  the  cost  of  the  producer  elsewhere,  will  inevitably 
I  pr^uce  retrogression  in  production  abroad,  the  impact  of  which  will  be  felt 
in  Europe  more  than  elsewhere.  A  decrease  of  20  per  cent,  of  Western 
I  bfiniaoJif'“  wheat  would  not  starve  the  West;  it  would  starve  Euro^. 

)  "  It  never  be  overlooked  that  control  of  price  and  distribution  cannot 

bW>p  with  a  few  prime  cennmodities,  but,  once  started,  its  repercussions  drive 
1  into  a  succeeding  chain  of  commodities ;  and  that  on  the  downward  road  of 
I  price  control  there  can  bo  no  stoppage  until  all  commodities  have  been  placed 
j  under  restriction  with  inevitable  stifling  of  the  total  production.  .  .  . 

I  "It  must  be  evident  that  the  production  cannot  increase  if  political  incom¬ 
petence  continues  in  blockade,  embargoes,  censorship,  mobilisation,  large 
armies,  navies,  and  war.” 

Many  Americans,  who  have  come  to  Europe  desiring  to  study 

I  the  economic  situation  with  a  view  to  helping  in  the  heavy  task 
of  reconstruction,  have  left  for  their  country  saddened  and 
depressed  by  the  seriousness  of  the  position  and  the  haunting  fear 
of  a  gigantic  catastrophe.  Among  the  American  leaders  who 
have  come  to  the  forefront  during  the  war  a  prominent  place  is 
occupied  by  Dr.  Charles  Eaton.  He  is  a  Canadian  by  birth. 

[  He 'became  pastor  at  the  celebrated  Baptist  Church  in  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  when  the  United  States  went  into  the 
g  war  he  roused,  in  company  of  Mr.  Charles  Schw'ab,  the  workers 
!  of  the  new  shipbuilding  yard^  to  the  greatest  exertion  by  appeal- 
I  ing  to  their  patriotism  and  depicting  to  them  the  need  of  the 
people  in  Europe.  On  leaving  England,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  1919,  Mr.  Eaton  sent  a  message  to  the  English  people 
I;  which  should  be  read  by  every  worker  in  the  land,  but  which, 
j  unfortunately,  appeared  in  full  only  in  the  Times.  He  said 

I  “  The  country  faces  the  absolute  necessity  of  work  being  done — simple, 

'>  plain,  everyday  work  that  has  as  its  object  the  production  of  houses  and 
I  clothes  and  food  and  machinery  and  fuel,  and  all  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
1  life.  I  see  no  way  of  getting  this  work  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  fine 
i  programmes  of  social  reform  or  by  strikes  and  lock-outs,  or  even  by  bearings 
I  before  learned  commissions.  The  only  way  to  get  coal  is  to  dig  it  out  of 
the  mine.  Food  cannot  be  produced  by  any  conceivable  change  in  land 
tenure.  It  must  be  grown  in  the  fields  or  bought  from  distant  growers  by  an 
exchange  of  goods  produced  by  work.  ...  If  the  worker  produces  all  of  a 
commodity  that  the  community  needs  he  is  a  useful  public  servant  and  is 
I  entitled  to  full  and  fair  reward  from  the  community,  for  full  and  fair  service 
rendered.  If  he  will  not  produce  his  share  of  what  his  country  needs,  then 
someone  else  must  take  bis  place.  And  this  is  true  of  every  class  of 
worker.  .  .  . 

‘‘  In  America  many  of  us  used  to  believe  that  the  Government  could  do 
railway  running  and  mining  and  some  other  things  better  than  Could  private 
interests.  We  don’t  think  so  now.  The  war  has  cured  us.  The  other  day 
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when  the  railwaymen,  who  are  a  very  high  type  of  workers,  demanded  1 
nationalisation  of  the  American  railways,  they  were  met  by  a  storm  of  protest  = 
from  all  classes,  workmen  included.  We  are  afraid  of  bureaucracy  and  red-  ' 

tape  and  taxation  to  make  up  for  losses  due  to  the  stupidity  of  political  f 

administration  of  public  utilities.  We  are  coming  back  to  the  good  old  British 
doctrine  that  the  less  interference  from  Government  in  industry  the  better.  ' 
The  best  government  is  self-government.  One  of  the  greatest  delusions  that  |j 
ever  darkened  the  mind  of  man  is  the  theory  that  you  can  work  the  institu-  R 

tions  of  industry  by  means  of  a  political  machine.  ...  jj 

“  If  I  were  a  working  man  now  as  I  was  for  many  years  of  my  life,  I  t 
should  be  deeply  depressed  by  the  desperate  efforts  being  made  at  the  moment  f  1 
of  my  country’s  need  and  danger  to  reduce  my  life  to  the  stature  of  a 
weakling.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  asking  for  a 
six-hour  day  surrounded  by  an  entanglement  of  legislative  safeguards  for  fear 
that  I  get  a  smooch  of  coaldust  on  my  nose  or  soil  my  fine  linen  by  sweat. 

A  man  who  must  be  protected  by  law  from  working  more  than  six  hours  a  [  i 
day  is  too  delicately  organised  to  wear  trousers.  He  ought  to  be  garbed  in 
petticoats  and  have  a  nurse  to  stand  between  him  and  the  rude  realities  of  a  ! 

workaday  world.  ...  A  coalminer  will  risk  his  life  without  a  moment's  ! 

hesitation  to  rescue  a  drowning  child  from  the  river ;  but  the  same  childlnay 
die  of  pneumonia  this  winter  because  the  same  miner,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  is  permitted  by  his  union  to  work  only  a  few  hours  a  day.  This 
theory  and  this  practice'  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  needs,  rights,  or 
wrongs  of  the  w’orker.  They  are  the  expression  of  a  wild  revolutionary 
purpose,  which  has  its  source  outside  England,  to  destroy  the  so-called  | 

capitalistic  system  by  reducing  hours  and  output  to  a  minimum  and  increasing  i. 

wages  to  a  maximum.  If  the  English-speaking  peoples,  through  cowardice  or  | 

inertia  or  ignorance,  permit  this  programme  to  develop,  they  will  richly  I 

deserve  the  ruin  which  will  overtake  them.”  | 

Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Eaton  are  two  well-wishers  and  friends  of  I 

British  labour.  They  speak  with  singular  authority,  and  their  f 

views  should  be  brought  to  every  factory,  every  cottage,  and 
every  worker,  instead  of  being  printed  in  journals  which  are  not 
read  by  the  masses.  A  great  campaign  of  economic  enlighten¬ 
ment  is  needed  similar  to  that  most  successful  campaign  which 
aroused  the  patriotism  of  the  country  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
w’ar.  A  million  spent  on  economic  propaganda  may  save  many 
millions  which  otherwise  may  be  lost  by  labour  troubles.-  Hitherto 
the  professional  creators  of  unrest  have  unfortunately  been 
allowed  to  have  the  field  all  to  themselves. 

Those  who  have  blamed  British  labour  or  the  British  Trade 
Unions  for  the  policy  of  demanding  high  and  ever  higher  wages 
for  a  shrinking  output  forget  that  troubles  similar  to  those 
experienced  by  England  prevail  throughout  Europe,  as  Mr. 
Hoover  has  pointed  out.  Europe  suffers,  in  the  words  of  that 
eminent  man,  from  “demoralised  productivity,”  lives  largely  at 
America’s  cost,  and  sinks  more  and  more  deeply  into  debt  to  , 
the  United  States,  a  condition  of  affairs  which,  if  continued,  can 
only  end  in  the  economic  enslavement  of  Europe  to  the  United 
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States,  whence  war  may  result  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New. 

The  present  economic  position  springs  mainly  from  two  causes  : 
from  the  war  and  its  after-effects  and  from  the  hostility  of  Labour 
to  Capital.  The  former  is  inevitable  while  the  latter  is  curable. 

The  demands  of  the  workers  for  “a  raised  status,”  for  improved 
conditions,  for  greater  leisure,  for  a  fuller  life,  are  perfectly 
understandable.  War  always  begets  unrest.  Millions  of  workers 
have  only  during  the  war  learnt  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  three 
generous  and  well-cooked  meals  every  day,  to  possess  an  ample 
quantity  of  clean  and  warm  clothes  and  under-clothes,  to  be 
carried  to  and  from  their  work  whenever  possible,  to  enjoy  plenty 
of  leisure,  unlimited  tobacco,  and  gratuitous  amusements,  and  to 
receive  the  very  best  attention  when  unwell.  The  soldier’s  life 
is  on  the  whole  an  easy  life  without  worry,  and  is  full  of  variety. 
Therefore  old  soldiers  rarely  become  good  w’orkers,  unless  they 
become  gamekeepers,  policemen,  etc.,  occupations  which  are  akin 
to  soldiering.  ^len  who  during  four  or  five  years  have  been  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  well  exercised  and  well  amused  and'  enter¬ 
tained,  except  for  occasional  spells  of  fighting,  do  not  easily  take 
to  the  monotony,  drudgery  and  dulness  of  eight  hours  of  routine 
work  between  confining  walls.  However,  w^ar  spoils  not  only  the 
fighting  men  for  industrial  work,  but  also  the  civilian  workers. 
The  workers  who  remained  at  home  during  the  war  received 
wages  formerly  undreamed  of.  For  the  sake  of  winning  the  war 
their  supjwrt  and  goodwill  had  to  be  bought  at  any  price.  They 
were  constantly  flattered  and  cajoled  by  the  politicians  and  By 
the  Press.  Their  every  demand,  however  unreasonable,  was  con¬ 
ceded.  Even  their  w’orst  exactions  were  excused.  Thus  the 
unmobilised  workers  have  lost  all  sense  of  proportion  and  have 
acquired  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their  importance  and  power. 
It  w'ill  take  some  considerable*  time  to  accustom  the  workers  once 
more  to  the  dull  routine  of  civil  employment  and  to  teach  the 
immobilised  men  that  w’ar  conditions  cannot  become  permanent, 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  concessions  which  can  possibly  be 
made  to  them. 

To  improve  the  economic  position  it  is  necessary  to  reaccustom 
both  the  mobilised  and  the  unmobilised  workers  to  peace  condi¬ 
tions,  if  possible  by  persuasion,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  combat 
the  fallacious  teachings  of  the  Socialist  agitators.  For  decades 
the  workers  of  Europe  have  been  guided,  or  misguided,  by 
Socialist  grievance-mongers.  The  Trade  Unions  in  all  countries, 
except  the  United  States,  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  men 
who,  as  a  rule,  are  not  bona  fide  workers,  who  have  preached 
war  upon  Capital  and  the  capitalists,  and  who  have  tried  to 
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persuade  the  workers,  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Karl 
Marx,  that  Capital  is  their  worst  enemy,  that  they  can  benefit 
themselves  most  by  producing  as  little  as  ^Ktssible  for  the  highest 
wage  obtainable.  These  men  have  taught  the  workers  that 
Labour  creates  all  wealth,  that  therefore  Labour  should  possess 
and  control  all  wealth,  that  the  capitalists  are  the  enemies  of 
the  human  race. 

Of  course,  the  assertion  that  the  capitalists  represent  merely 
cash  and  are  therefore  unworthy  of  all  consideration  is  absurd. 
Wealth  is  created  by  the  co-operation  of  three  factors.  These 
are  capital,  labour  and  brains,  and  the  last  is  the  most  important 
of  the  three.  Without  the  ability  of  the  organising  financier, 
the  engineer,  the  chemist  and  the  numerous  highly-trained 
experts  and  specialists  who  are  required  in  modern  industry,  both 
Capital  and  Labour  would  be  powerless.  In  the  struggle  between 
Capital  and  Labour  the  great  class  which  lepresents  the  highest 
ability  has  so  far  observed  an  attitude  of  passive  neutrality.  The 
time  seems  at  hand  when  the  representatives  of  ability  should 
become  organised  both  in  their  own  interests  and  in  the  interest 
of  those  industries  which  they  have  created. 

The  workers  demand  not  only  higher  wages,  low  prices  and 
plenty  of  leisure,  but  they  demand  before  all  the  abolition  of  the 
capitalist  system.  The  latter  demand  is  due  partly  to  the 
Marxian  teaching  which  they  have  received,  partly  to  their  not 
unnatural  dislike  of  absolutism.  Industry  is  organised  on  an 
absolutist  basis.  Political  democracy  and  economic  autocracy 
cannot  easily  exist  side  by  side.  The  war,  which  has  led  to  the 
democratisation  of  the  world,  makes  the  maintenance  of  economic 
autocracy  more  and  more  difficult.  Labour  demands  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  industrial  democracy  in  which  the  workers  have  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  industry  and  in  its  management  and 
direction. 

Political  philosophers  and  visionaries,  from  Plato  to  H.  G. 
Wells,  have  tried  to  devise  a  system  for  the  co-operation  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed  in  industry  and  commerce,  a  system  which 
abolishes  the  differences  of  class  and  which  creates  cordial  good¬ 
will  among  all  men  engaged  in  useful  work.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  business  men  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain 
have  begun  to  recognise  that  the  maintenance  of  industrial 
autocracy  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  in  a  democratic 
world,  that  the  democratisation'  of  industry  is  called  for,  that 
hardly  any  sacrifices  are  too  great  to  secure  the  permanent  good¬ 
will  of  the  workers.  Mr.  John  D.  Eockefeller,  the  creator  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  most  far-sighted  business  men  whom  the 
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world  has  seen,  wrote  in  his  valuable  book.  Random  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Men  and  Events,  which  was  published  in  1909  : — 

"  I  know  notiliug  more  despicable  and  pathetic  than  a  man  who  devotes  all 
the  working  hours  of  the  day  to  making  money  for  money’s  sake.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  possession  of  money  in  great 
abundance  necessarily  brings  happiness.  The  very  rich  are  just  like  all  the 
rest  of  us;  and  if  they  get  pleasure  from  the  possession  of  money,  it  comes 
from  their  ability  tc  do  things  which  give  satisfaction  to  someone  besides 
themselves.  .  .  . 

‘‘  As  I  study  wealthy  men,  I  can  see  but  one  way  in  which  they  can  secure 
a  real  equivalent  for  money  spent,  and  that  is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  giving 
where  the  money  may  produce  an  effect  which  will  be  a  lasting  gratification. 

"  A  man  of  business  may  often  most  properly  consider  that  he  does  his 
share  in  building  up  a  property  which  gives  steady  work  for  a  few  or.  many 
people;  his  contribution  consists  in  giving  to  his  employees  good  working 
conditions,  new  opportunities,  and  a  strong  stimulus  to  good  work.  Just  so 
long  as  he  has  the  welfare  of  his  employees  in  his  mind  and  follow's  his 
convictions,  no  one  can  help  honouring  such  a  man.  It  would  be  the 
narrowest  sort  of  view  to  take,  and  I  think  the  meanest,  to  consider  that  good 
works  consist  chiefly  in  the  outright  giving  of  money. 

“  The  best  philanthropy,  the  help  that  does  most  good  and  the  least  harm, 
the  help  that  nourishes  civilisation  at  its  very  root,  that  most  widely  dis¬ 
seminates  health,  righteousness  and  happiness,  is  not  what  is  usually  called 
charity.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  investment  of  effort  or  time  or  money, 
carefully  considered  with  relation  to  the  power  of  employing  people  at  a 
remunerative  wage,  to  expand  and  develop  the  resources  at  hand,  and  to  give 
opportunity  for  progress  and  healthful  labour  where  it  did  not  exist  before. 
No  mere  money-giving  is  comparable  to  this  in  its  lasting  and  beneficial 
results.. 

"  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  one  thing  which  such  a  business  philosopher 
would  be  most  careful  to  avoid  in  his  investments  of  time  and  effort  or 
money,  is  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  existing  industries.  He  would 
regard  all  money  spent  in  increasing  needless  competition  as  wasted,  and 
worse.  The  man  who  puts  up  a  second  factory  when  the  factory  in  existence 
will  supply  the  public  demand  adequately  and  cheaply  is  w'asting  the  national 
wealth  and  destroying  the  national  prosperity,  taking  the  bread  from  the 
labourer  and  unnecessarily  introducing  heartache  and  misery  into  the 
world.  .  .  . 

“  To  read  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
one  would  think  that  it  had  such  a  hold  on  the  oil  trade  that  the  directors 
did  little  but  come  together  and  declare  dividends.  If,  in  place  of  these 
directors,  the  business  were  taken  over  and  run  by  anyone  but  experts,  I 
would  sell  my  interest  for  any  price  I  could  get.  To  succeed  in  a  business 
requires  the  best  and  most  earnest  men  to  manage  it,  and  the  best  men 
rise  to  the  top.  .  .  . 

"  In  speaking  of  the  real  beginning  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  consolidation  of  the  firms  in 
which  we  had  a  personal  interest,  but  the  coming  together  of  the  men  who 
had  the  combined  brain  power  to  do  the  work,  which  was  the  actual  starting- 
point.  Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  emphasise  again  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
merely  capital  and  ‘  plants  ’  and  the  strictly  material  things  which  make  up 
a  business,  but  the  character  of  the  men  behind  these  things,  their  per¬ 
sonalities  and  their  abilities;  these  are  the  essentials  to  be  reckoned  with.” 

In  his  testimony  before  the  United  States  Commission  on 
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Industrial  Eelations,  given  on  February  5th,  1916,  Mr.  Eocke- 
feller  stated  : — 

“  I  would  accord  to  all  men  the  right  to  organise  themselves,  the  working 
men  and  the  business  men  as  well,  with  the  proper  limitations  in  respect  to 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  public  or  parties  concerned.  .  .  . 

“  1  believe  the  best  way  to  help  the  labouring  men  is  to  give  them  steady 
work  and  wages  which  they  can  earn — fair  wages.  I  believe  that  that  is 
better  than  any  and  all  of  the  charities.  And  I  believe  that  the  good  labouring 
men  would  prefer  to  have  the  labour  and  their  honourable  .positions  rather 
than  to  have  any  charity.  ... 

“  I  would  not  ask  any  privilege  or  right  for  myself  that  I  would  not  accord 
to  the  humblest  man.  I  have  always  stood  right  there.  .  .  . 

“  I  will  be  very  happy  to  see  the  labourers  gradually  become  the  owners 
of  these  same  prosperous  businesses  to  which  you  refer.  I  should  be  only  too 
happy  to  surrender  my  holdings  in  part  in  any  or  all  that  the  labourers  might 
come  into  this  relation  to  the  enterprise  and  have  their  representation  on 
the  boards  of  directors  according  to  their  ownership,  just  the  same  as  all 
other  shareholders.” 

Mr.  Eockefeller  is  reputed  to  be  an  autocrat  among  autocrats. 
He  is  certainly  a  believer  in  the  highest  form  of  organised 
efficiency.  He  is  probably  the  most  eminent  business  man  of 
the  old  school.  However,  notwithstanding  his  unparalleled 
success  and  his  great  age,  he  has  not  been  too  old  to  learn.  He 
has  not  jnerely  advocated  the  democratisation  of  industry,  but 
has  endeavoured  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  vast  coal  and  iron 
properties  in  Colorado  in  which  he  is  interested  are  managed  on 
the  most  progressive  and  the  most  democratic  lines  at  his  direc¬ 
tion  by  his  son,  and  the  great  experiment  has  so  far  been  an 
unqualified  success. 

The  most  eminent  English  business  men  also  believe  that 
modern  industry  requires  democratisation.  One  of  the  foremost 
British  business  men  is  Lord  Leverhulme,  who  started  in  a  very 
humble  way.  He  wrote  in  his  book.  The  Six-Hour  Day  : — 

"Modern  industrial  conditions,  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
workmen,  under  one  oligarchical  rule  are  intensely  anti-democratic,  and  as 
such  violate  the  gregarious  instincts  of  hiunanity.  And  just  ae  it  is  true 
that  the  position  of  British  industries  to-day  is  the  result  of  yesterday,  so 
their  position  to-morrow  will  depend  on  our  actions  of  to-day.  Capitalists 
have  now  the  task  set  them  to  democratise  their  system,  and  to  create 
conditions  that  will  enable  labour  to  take  some  democratic  share  in  manage¬ 
ment,  and  some  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Productive 
and  distributive  business  must  in  the  future  be  carried  on  under  less  oligarchic 
and  under  more  democratic  conditions.  Labour  will  not  be  brought  to  work 
side  by  side  with,  and  to  harmonise  with.  Capital  merely  by  ever  higher  and 
higher  wages,  shorter  and  shorter  hours,  combined  with  better  and  better 
welfare  conditions. 

"  The  wages  system  has  broken  down  as  a  sole  and  only  solution.  As  huge 
businesses  have  sprung  into  existence,  the  difficulties  of  the  wages  system  as 
such  have  increased.  It  is  impossible  under  the  wages  system  alone  to  make 
Labour  realise  that  the  true  interests  of  Labour  and  Capital  are  identical.” 
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Lord  Leverhulme,  like  Mr.  Eockefeller,  has  not  only  advocated 
the  democratisation  of  industry  in  the  abstract,  but  has  striven 
to  create  a  system  of  co-partnership  in  the  huge^  concern  which 
he  directs.  The  Lever  Brothers  Co-Partnership  is  a  very  serious 
attempt  to  solve  the  greatest  industrial  problem  of  modern  times. 
On  January  1st,  1919,  the  nominal  value  of  the  Lever  Brothers 
Partnership  certificates,  ordinary  and  preferential,  issued  and  out¬ 
standing,  was  ±'928,833.  At  the  same  date  the  number  of 
employee  partners,  including  employees  of  Associated  Companies 
enjoying  co-partnership  benefits,  was  6,068.  In  the  ten  completed 
years  of  the  Co-Partnership  there  has  been  distributed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees,  in  dividends,  etc.,  ±705,685. 

Many  well-meaning  men  have  put  before  us  proposals  for  per¬ 
manently  solving  the  labour  trouble  by  the  democratisation  of 
trade  and  industry.  They  have  given  us  full  details  of  grandiose 
schemes  whereby  the  hated  capitalist  will  be  finally  eliminated. 
These  schemes  are  of  two  kinds.  Some  propose,  in  accordance 
with  the  Socialist  teachings,  to  make  the  State  in  some  form  or 
other  the  sole  owner  of  all  the  means  of  production,  distribution, 
and  exchange.  Others  advocate  that  a  kind  of  elected  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Industry  should  manage  all  the  business  interests  of  thei 
nation.  Both  schemes  are,  of  course,  quite  unpractical  and  fan-| 
tastic.  Bureaucracy  has  proved  its  utter  incompetence  for 
managing  commerce  and  industry  whenever  it  has  tried  to  handle 
business  matters.  Its  failure  during  and  after  the  war  has  com¬ 
pletely  discredited  it.  Elected  representatives  will,  of  course, 
be  as  incapable  to  manage  commerce  and  industry  as  are 
appointed  bureaucrats.  The  bureaucrats  come  to  power  by  rota¬ 
tion  and  the  elected  representatives  by  popularity.  Neither  the 
one  class  nor  the  other  need  possess  any  business  ability,  which 
^  can  be  discovered  only  by  actual  performance  in  an  individualistic 
and  competitive  society.  Great  business  men  come  to  the  front 
by  their  proved  ability,  as  do  boxers  and  racehorses. 

Natura  non  facit  saltum.  We  cannot,  as  some  idealists  bid  us, 
introduce  immediately  a  democratic  organisation  of  industry 
which  may  be  suitable  only  for  men  of  the  next  century.  We 
can  safely  democratise  industry  only  if  we  proceed  step  by  step 
and  utilise  the  existing  organisation  as  far  as  possible. 

Business  men  have  introduced  during  the  last  few  decades  a 
large  number  of  profit-sharing  schemes  into  industry,  but  most 
of  these  schemes  have  sooner  or  later  come  to  grief,  largely 
because  they  suffered  from  three  defects : — 

(1)  The  schemes  benefited  only  part  of  the  workmen. 

(2)  The  benefits  were  not  substantial  enough. 

(3)  The  profit-sharing  arrangements  were  too  complicated. 
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Profit-sharing  should  make  all  the  workers  partners  in  the 
concern,  and  should  thereby  make  strikes  and  the  reduction  of 
output  impossible,  for  real  partners  will  neither  idle  nor  keep 
back  production  to  their  own  hurt.  Happily  it  is  possible  to 
reorganise  industry  on  a  universal  profit-sharing  basis  owing  to 
two  factors  :  the  existence  of  the  limited  company  and  the  general 
prevalence  of  under-production. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  practically  all  industries  the  American 
worker  produces  three  times  as  much  as  does  the  British  worker. 
It  follows  that  by  Americanising  the  British  industries,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  best  labour-saving  machinery  and  by  allowing  it  to 
run  at  full  speed,  the  British  industries  can  treble  both  output 
and  profits.  Hitherto  the  British  workers  have  opposed  the 
introduction  of  the  best  machinery  and  methods  because  they 
have  been  determined  to  keep  production  low. 

Employers,  who  in  the  past  have  given  shares  to  individual 
selected  workmen,  have  discovered  that  the  recipients  sold  them 
earlier  or  later.  If  we  wish  to  interest  the  workers  in  the  under¬ 
taking  in  which  they  are  employed,  we  must  give  shares  not  only 
to  the  selected  men,  but  to  all  men,  for  otherwise  those  men  who 
do  not  possess  shares  will  still  cause  trouble.  In  order  to  make 
it  impossible  for  workmen-shareholders  to  sell  their  shares,  they 
should  be  given  to  the  workers  not  individually,  but  collectively, 
and  be  held  in  trust  for  them.  I  advocate  that  the  share  capital 
of  companies  should  be  greatly  increased,  let  us  say,  by  60  per 
cent.,  and  that  these  new  shares  should  be  vested  in  the  workers. 
The  Board  of  Directors  should  select  some  of  the  ablest  men  and 
invite  them  to  join  the  Board.  The  duty  of  these  workmen- 
directors  would  be  to  help  in  the  management  of  the  company 
and  to  acquaint  their  fellow-workers  with  all  the  details  of  the 
undertaking  which  may  be  of  interest  to  them.  The  half-yearly 
distribution  of  a  substantial  dividend  to  every  worker,  which 
should  be  in  proportion  to  their  earnings,  would  give  to  all  a 
direct  interest  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  undertaking. 
Very  soon  the  workers  would  learn  that  increased  output  and 
increased  profits  are  highly  beneficial  to  themselves.  Production 
would  double  and  treble,  and  the  dividends  of  these  democratised 
undertakings  w^ould  be  largely  increased,  notwithstanding  the 
great  iiicrease  of  the  nominal  capital.  Special  legislation  would 
of  course  be  necessary  to  allow  of  the  increase  of  the  share  capital 
as  proposed.  As  soon  as  the  new  system  has  taken  root,  strikes 
and  the  limitation  of  output  will  become  impossible,  for  the 
workmen  would  no  longer  damage  the  hated  capitalist,  but  would 
hurt  themselves  by  what  is  called  “industrial  action.”  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  system  of  share-holding  by  workers  might  be  extended. 
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The  substantial  dividends  regularly  received  by  the  workers  would 
interest  them  in  the  undertaking  and  would  induce  them  to 
invest  their  savings  in  shares  bought  individually.  In  course  of 
time  the  majority  of  the  shares  might  be  held  by  the  workmen 
themselves,  who  would  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  through  the  workmen-directors.  In  this 
way  the  great  problem  of  reconciling  permanently  Capital  and 
Labour  might  be  solved,  and  the  foundation  might  be  laid  for 
|)ermanent  industrial  j)eace,  for  nation-wide  and  empire-wide  co- 
o|)eration  of  capital,  labour  and  ability,  and  for  the  enduring 
happiness,  prosperity  and  power  of  the  British  race. 

‘  POLITICUS. 
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THE  NEW  MIDDLE  EAST  IN  THE  MAKING. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
is  admittedly  bad  and  looks  like  being  worse,  England  was  never 
■greater  than  she  is  to-day,  the  British  Empire  never  a  more 
imposing  fabric  than  it  is  now.  Vast  before  the  Great  War,  the 
Empire  has  become  much  vaster  since,  particularly  in  Asia, 
There  is  no  more  remarkable  outcome  of  the  war  than  that  part 
of  the  Near  East  and  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  usually  called 
the  Middle  East — from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  frontiers  of  India 
and  Afghanistan,  and  including  an  area  of  upw’ards  of  a  million 
square  miles — is  under  British  control  or  influence,  which  is 
maintained  with  extraordinarily  small  forces  and  relatively  small 
expenditure.  Everyone  knows  in  a  general  way  how  all  this 
has  come  about ;  but  it  is  an  enormous  res^wnsibility,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  if  some  among  us  shrink  from  it,  and  desire  others 
to  shoulder  some  portion  at  any  rate  of  the  colossal  burden.  It 
has  also  to  be  said  that  during  the  war  we  came  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  others  the  discharge  of  which  should  reduce  that 
responsibility ;  the  trouble  is  that  these  obligations  are  rather 
contradictory,  and  a  settlement  tarries.  In  an  article,  entitled 
“The  New  Middle  East,”  which  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of 
this  Review,  the  writer  made  a  brief  survey  of  the  situation  at 
the  time  in  Armenia,  Caucasia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Transcaspia,  and  Persia.  The  present  article  deals 
with  these  countries,  but  in  somewhat  an  inverse  order,  and  it 
begins  with  Persia,  with  respect  to  which  alone  something  really 
definite  has  been  done  during  the  six  months  that  have  passed 
since  the  former  article  was  published. 

It  must  at  once  strike  everybody  who  is  interested  in  a  hopeful 
and  probably  durable  settlement  with  respect  to  these  ancient 
lands  that  what  has  taken  place  regarding  Persia  was  achieved, 
not  by  the  Peace  Conference,  but  by  the  action  of  one  of  the 
Allies  singly,  namely.  Great  Britain,  in  co-operation  with,  and 
indeed  at  the  instance  of,  Persia.  This  action,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  w^as  most  natural  and  proper  in  the  circumstances,  and 
thus  a  fait  accompli,  resting  on  a  perfectly  sound  basis,  aw’aits 
the  attention  of  the  League  of  Nations.  (Mr.  Harmsworth,  the 
Foreign  Under-Secretary,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  immediately 
after  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  was  laid  on  the  table,  that 
the  Agreement  would  be  placed  before  the  Council  of  the  League 
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of  Nations.)  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  genuine  progress  will 
soon  be  made  towards  a  settleinent  in  the  rest  of  the  Middle  East,' 
particularly  in  Syria,  with  which  France  is  so  deeply  concerned, 
both  materially  and  from  sentiment.  There  the  case,  because 
Arab  problems — it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  an  Arab  problem  as 
if  there  were  but  one — enter  into  it,  is  nothing  like  so  simple 
as  in  Persia.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  two 
Great  Powers  who  have  most  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  whose 
main  preoccupation  in  a  still  rocking  world  is  the  preservation 
and  enlargement  of  reciprocal  good  feeling,  should  get  together 
quietly  and  bring  about  as  quickly  as  possible  a  settlement  them¬ 
selves.  No  doubt  there  are  difficulties,  but  they  are  not  insuper¬ 
able,  and  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  without  further  delay 
to  overcome  them.  These  difficulties  are  discussed  later  in  this 
article. 

The  settlement  made  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement,  which 
was  signed  on  August  9th,  is  of  course  not  of  a  permanent 
character,  but.  it  may  be  expected  to  last  long  enough  to  effect 
the  result  intended  :  the  regeneration  of  Persia  and  her  restora¬ 
tion,  in  full  sovereignty,  to  her  place  among  the  nations,  or,  put 
in  the  language  of  business,  the  turning  her  into  an  efficient 
and  solvent  going  concern — which  is  precisely  what  she  has  not 
been  for  a  very  considerable  time.  The  new  Agreement  is  a 
fortunate  one,  more  especially  for  its  beneficiary.  After  years 
of  disorder  and  anarchy  before  the  war,  and  the  devastation  of 
large  parts  of  her  territory  on  the  west  combined  with  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  anarchy  throughout  the  country  during  the  war, 
Persia,  by  placing  herself  temporarily  under  the  friendly  guidance 
of  Great  Britain,  will  be  given  every  opportunity  of  recovery, 
and  the  duration  of  that  guidance  will  largely  depend  on  herself. 
If  it  is  urged  that  her  recent  history  does  not  indicate  that  this 
period  can  be  very  short,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  stiffening 
and  strengthening  sufficiently  of  the  central  Government  at 
Tehran,  the  first  task  which  the  British  administrators  must 
undertake  and  carry  out,  will  make  a  great  and  almost  immediate 
change.  It  was  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  that  was  the  cause  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  Persia,  and 
that  would  have  led  to  her  destruction  in  all  probability  two  or 
three  years  ago  had  not  powerful  assistance  come  from  outside. 
While  there  was  a  strong  firm  hand  at  Tehran  Persia  was  Persia, 
and  not  a  congeries  of  lawless,  robber  tribes. 

After  a  civil  war  that  lasted  from  1779  to  1794  Agha 
Muhammad  established  the  Kajar  dynasty  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  its  present  representative  is  the  young  Shah,  Sultan 
Ahmad,  the  seventh  of  the  line.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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luesent  century  the  Kajar  rulers  maintained  fair  order,  though' 
not  without  difficulty  at  times.  What  appeared  to  be  the  break¬ 
up  of  Persia — until  the  signing  of  the  new  Anglo-Persian  Agree¬ 
ment — began  when  Muzaffar-ed-Din,  the  fifth  of  the  Kajar 
Shahs,  who  previously  had  been  absolute  sovereigns,  was  com¬ 
pelled  in  1906  to  consent  to  the  setting  up  of  a  National  Council 
or  Parliament,  called  the  Mejlis.  A  Constitution  was  decreed 
on  January  Ist,  1907.  A  new  Constitution,  drastically  limiting 
the  sovereign’s  ]X)wer,  was  signed  by  Muhammad  Ali,  the  sixth 
Kajar  Shah,  in  October  of  that  year,  but  he  paid  little  regard  to 
it,  and  abolished  it  in  November  of  the  following  year.  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  intervened,  and  he  granted  another  Constitu¬ 
tion.  He  abdicated  in  1909,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
present  Shah,  then  about  ten  years  old.  During  these  stormy 
years,  while  the  struggle  w’as  going  on  between  the  Royalists 
and  the  Constitutionalists,  Persia  became  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
nearly  went  to  pieces.  The  Mejlis  met  several  times,  but  it  was 
never  properly  constituted,  and  it  did  practically  nothing.  '  It 
was  dissolved  in  1911,  met  again  Tn  1915,  and  then  ceased  to 
exist  till  its  revival  this  year.  Under  cover  of  the  style  of  Con¬ 
stitutionalists  or  Nationalists  various  tribal  chiefs  and  others 
sought  to  gain  power  at  Tehran.  Apart  from  a  small  body  of 
intellectuals  who  knew  something  of  European  institutions,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people,  whose  sole  concern  was  to  secure 
some  sort  of  a  living,  were  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Mejlis — as,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  they  still 
are.  The  truth  was  that  to  Persia,  as  to  other  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries,  Parliamentarism  was  entirely  alien ;  the  same  is  still  the 
case,  and  our  Liberals  would  do  well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

It  was  during  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  the  present  Shah’s 
father  that  there  came  into  existence  the  Anglo-Russian  Conven¬ 
tion  under  which  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  engaged  to 
respect  the- territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,  but 
divided  the  country  into  a  British  sphere,  a  Russian  sphere,  and 
a  neutral  sphere,  the  two  Powers  agreeing  on  instituting  a  control 
over  the  revenues  of  the  regions  under  their  “influence  ”  respec¬ 
tively,  in  case  of  irregularities  on  the  part  of  Persia  in  meeting 
interest  or  redemption  money  on  the  loans  they  had  made  to 
her.  Persia  became  a  party  to  the  Convention  in  1912,  on  being 
given  another  loan,  but  the  Persians  disliked  the  Convention 
intensely,  and  their  former  friendliness  to  Great  Britain  disap¬ 
peared.  Though  something  in  the  nature  of  that  Convention 
was,  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  Persia,  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  two  Powers,  the  arrangement  did  not  work  out 
particularly  well,  and  there  was  no  question  that  Russia  was 
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aiming  at  obtaining  tolerably  complete  control  of  Northern  Persia, 
which  was  the  sphere  allotted  to  her.  The  Russo-German  Con¬ 
vention  of  1911  dealt  with  the  railways  Russia  might  build  in 
the  western  part  of  her  sphere,  as  if  the  territory  designated  were 
almost  already  in  her  possession,  and  arranged  for  the  linking  up 
of  these  railways  with  the  Baghdad  Railway.  Russia  was  more 
and  more  Imperialistic  in  Persia,  and  the  Persians,  seeing  their 
iridei)endence  seriously  threatened,  were  bitter  about  it,  but  the 
'  country,  away  from  the  districts  patrolled  by  Cossack  guards  was 
,  more  anarchic,  if  [wssible,  than  before.  The  position  of  Persia, 

,  ever  going  from  bad  to  worse,  seemed  hopeless,  and  partition 

looked  unavoidable.  Not  that  the  British  cherished  any  idea  of 
aggrandisement  in  Persia,  "but  they  had  to  safeguard  India  and, 
protect  their  trade  in  the  Gulf,  and  if  Persia  had  broken  up  they 
would  have  been  forced  to  take  such  measures  as  w’ere  necessary 
to  secure  these  ends. 

Then  came  the  Great  War,  and  Persia,  despite  neutrality, 
became  a  battlefield,  first  of  anti- Ally  political  intrigue,  which  was 
very  nearly  successful,  and  then  of  fighting,  which  resulted  In 
I  the  laying  waste  of  her  western  and  north-western  territory,  the 
sacking  of  several  of  her  towns,  and  the  death  from  starvation 
of  many  of  her  people  in  these  regions.  The  strong  bid  made  by 
Germany  politically  for  Persia  was  discussed  by  the  writer  in  two 
;  articles  in  this  Review,  one  in  February,  1916,  under  the  title  of 
“The  Germans  in  Persia,”  and  the  other,  entitled  ‘^Persia  and 
the  Frustration  of  German  Schemes,”  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

i  An  account  of  the  fighting  in  Persia  was  given  by  the  writer 
in  an  article  on  “The  Situation  in  the  Middle  East,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  October,  1918,  number.  Undoubtedly  Persia  suf¬ 
fered  much  at  the  hands  of  both  Turks  and  Russians.  It  also 
is  true  that  when  the  Russian  Army  was  ordered  to  with'draw 
from  Persia  by  the  Bolshevist  Government,  the  retiring  soldiery, 
completely  out  of  hand,  ravaged  all  parts  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed  where  these  had  not  already  been  stripped  bare 
and  left  desolate.  Persia  paid  the  penalty,  a  grim  and  terrible 
penalty,  for  her  national  weakness.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
the  story — not  exactly  perhaps  a  set-off,  but  still  of  the  greatest 

(importance  in  estimating  Persia’s  loss  and  gain  in  the  war.  It  is 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Russia  in  the  early  years  of  the  struggle 
and  for  Great  Britain  in  its  later  stages  Tehran  would  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Turks,  the  ancient  and  implacable  enemies  of 
the  Persians,  the  Shah  would  have  lost  his  throne,  and  the 
country  would  have  been  submerged  in  blood.  In  the  winter  of 
1916-17,  the  Russians,  after  previously  winning  many  victories 
over  the  Turks,  had  been  driven  w^ell  into  the  interior  of  Persia, 
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and  Tehran  was  threatened  by  the  enemy,  but  the  recapture  of 
Kut  by  the  British  in  February,  1917,  caused  the  Turks  to  retreat 
in  their  turn.  For  a  while  in  1918  the  position  of  Persia  was 
again  precarious,  because  of  the  success  of  the  Turkish  offensive 
in  Caucasia  and  in  Azerbeijan,  Persia’s  north-westernmost  pro¬ 
vince,  but  Allenby’s  conquest  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  as  well  as 
the  Caspian  Expedition  sent  out  from  Mesopotamia  by  Marshall, 
changed  all  that. 

Persia  did  nothing,  and  could  do  nothing,  to  save  herself ;  in 
the  end  it  was  the  British,  and  practically  the  British  alone,  who 
saved  her.  When  hostilities  olosed  with  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  granted  to  Germany  by  the  Allies  and  America,  the 
British  were  in  occupation  of  very  considerable  portions  of  Persia 
— in  the  west,  the  south-west,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
north-east ;  they  controlled  the  Gulf,  as  they  long  had  done. 
Months  after  the  Armistice  they  were  protecting  Persia  on 
the  north  by  defeating  or  holding  the  Bolshevists  in  Transcaspia 
and  Turkistan.  The  Turks  officially  quitted  Azerbeijan,  but 
unofficially  many  of  them  remained  to  help  their  Turki  kinsmen 
and  the  Tartars  to  form  the  little  “Republic  of  Azerbeijan,”  which 
provides  an  element  of  disturbance  and  reaction  on  the  frontier 
of  Caucasia,  and  is  profoundly  antagonistic  to  the  Armenians. 
But  apart  from  the  Azerbeijan  Republic,  which  contains  relatively 
few  Persians,  all  Persia  lay  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Pax  Britannica.  Then  Persia,  or,  to  be  correct,  some  more  or 
less  prominent  Persians  bestirred  themselves,  and  sent  a  delegar 
tion  to  the  Peace  Conference,  with  a  view  to  setting  before  it  the 
territorial  claims  of  Persia.  These  claims  proved  to  be  of  the 
most  surprising  character,  and  they  were  illustrated  by  a  map, 
which  was  described  as  probably  the  most  fantastic  production 
Paris  had  ever  seen.  Persia,  as  thus  mapped,  covered  Trans¬ 
caspia  and  Turkistan,  including  Khiva  and  Merv,  on  the  north¬ 
east,  and  a  large  part  of  Caucasia,  taking  in  Baku,  above  Azerbei¬ 
jan,  on  the  north-west,  together  with  very  considerable  portions 
of  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  west.  Mosul, 
Lake  Van,  and  Diarbekir  lay  within  that  astonishing  map,  which 
also  advanced  the  western  frontier  of  Persia  to  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  border  of  Upper  Syria,  about  a  hundred  miles  or  so  east 
of  Aleppo.  Accompanying  the  map  was  a  statement  which  was 
equally  preposterous ;  its  kindest  critics  said  it  dealt  with  romance, 
not  reality.  Yet  it  showed  how  possible  it  was  for  all  sorts  of 
stupidities  to  be  put — in  the  name  of  Heaven  knows  what — before 
the  Peace  Conference. 

But  there  was  a  real  Persia — the  Persia  kept  alive  during  the 
war  first  by  the  Russians,  and  then  by  the  British.  The  Russia 
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which  had  protected  Persia  from  the  Turks,  with  their  German 
friends,  had  collapsed;  Great  Britain  remained,  and  was  much 
more  powerful  in  Persia  than  ever  before.  The  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  set  up  by  the  Anglo-Eussian  Convention  of  1907  were 
gone ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  whole  of  Persia  was  (as  it 
now  is)  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Early  in  1918  Lord  Curzon, 
in  a  memorable  statement,  part  of  which  still  governs  the  situa¬ 
tion,  said  that  British  policy  with  respect  to  Persia  was  that  “We 
(the  British)  desire  Persia  to  remain  neutral  during  the  war,  and 
to  retain  its  complete  independence  after  the  war.”  What  Great 
Britain  wished  was  that  Persia  should  set  her  house  in  order, 
and  be  mistress  within  her  house ;  but  she  required  to  be  helped, 
and  Great  Britain  offered  to  give  the  necessary  assistance.  While 
the  Persian  Delegation,  afterwards  said  to  be  unofficial,  was  in 
Paris  presenting  its  flamboyant  statement  of  claims  along  with 
the  map,  negotiations  were  in  progress  in  Tehran  between  the 
Shah’s  Government,  presided  over  by  Vossug-ed-Dowleh,  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  British  Minister, 
Sir  Percy  Cox.  The  result,  attained  after  months  of  discussion, 
is  the  new  Anglo-Persian  Agreement. 

There  are  really  two  Agreements,  one  political  and  one  finan¬ 
cial,  but  the  latter  is  so  dependent  on  the  former,  so  much  a  part 
of  it,  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  one.  It  begins  with  a  reitera¬ 
tion,  in  the  most  categorical  manner,  of  the  undertakings  re¬ 
peatedly  given  by  the  British  Government  in  the  past  to  respect 
absolutely  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Persia.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  behind  this  statement  stands  the 
whole  British  public.  The  second  clause  provides  for  the  supply 
by  the  British  Government  of  expert  advisers  for  the  several 
departments  of  the  Persian  Administration,  and- the  third  for 
the  supply  of  officers,  munitions,  and  equipment  for  a  uniform 
force,  to  be  created  .by  the  Persian  Government,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  order  in  the  country  and  on  its  fron¬ 
tiers,  while  the  fourth  provides  a  loan — £2,000,000,  according  to 
the  second  Agreement — from  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  reforms  indicated  in  the  two  foregoing  clauses. 
There  is  no  use  in  saying  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  British  people 
know  much  about  Persia  to-day — they  probably  know  more  about 
ancient  Persia,  the  Persia  of  the  Bible,  than  of  the  Persia  of  the 
Kajars.  But  they  do  understand,  to  a  great  extent,  about  India 
in  its  relation  to  Persia,  and  they  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  both  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  British  Empire  gener¬ 
ally,  that  Persia  shouM  be  rid  of.  anarchy  and  become  prosperous 
again.  And  their  common  sense,  a  quality  never  needed  more 
than  in  this  age  which  has  seen  the  formation  of  the  League  of 
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Nations,  teaches  them  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  genuinely  friendly 
nation  on  the  western  frontier  of  India.  Furthermore,  they  have 
a  sure  belief,  founded  oh  past  success  in  such  enterprises,  that  ’ 
British  administrators  have  the  capacity  for  managing  just  such  ! 
a  business  as  Persia  is  and  will  for  some  time  be.  Therefore  the 
British  public  approves  of  the  Agreement.  Even  the  New  L 
Statesman  admitted  the  other  day  that  “if  we  put  aside  preju-  | 
dice  and  view  the  matter  dispassionately,  it  must  be  allowed  that  I 
there  is  a  case  for  this  Agreement.”  f' 

But  the  Agreement,  in  the  fifth  clause,  takes  the  business  to  a 
stage  which  suggests  how  it  is  to  be  developed,  how  Persia  is  to 
be  restored.  The  prescription,  if  it  may  be  called  that,  is  at  once  ^ 
old  and  new ;  the  building  of  roads.  Bealising  the  urgent  need 
which  exists  for  improving  the  communications  of  Persia,  the  ^ 
British  Government,  to  extend  trade  and  prevent  famine,  will 
co-operate  with  the  Persian  Government  in  railway  construction 
and  other  forms  of  transport.  The  trade  routes,  which  are  also 
the  travel  routes,  and  among  the  oldest  in  the  world,  will  be  , 
modernised.  At  present  Persia  is  an  almost  railwayless  land;  j 
there  is  a  small  line,  of  very  little  use,  near  Tehran,  and  an  ex-  I 
tension  of  the  Tiflis — Erivan  line  from  Julfa,  on  the  north-western  f 
frontier,  goes  south  to  Tabriz,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  i 
The  Julfa — Tabriz  branch,  which  was  oi^ened  in  March,  1916,  con¬ 
nected  North-Western  Persia  with  Europe  by  way  of  Caucasia. 

Two  railways  approach  Persia  :  the  Transcaspian,  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  above  Meshed,  in  North-Eastern  Persia,  and  the  line  j  , 
from  Quetta  to  Mirjawa,  through  Baluchistan,  in  South-Eastern 
Persia,  which  was  completed  recently,  and  enabled  British  troops 
to  be  moved  up  through  Seistan  and  Khorasan  to  Meshed  and  into 
Turkistan.  Some  improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  on  the  great  historic  roads,  and  the  Russians  built  some  good  ^ 
roads  in  the  north,  but  much  requires  to  be  done  on  practically 
all  the  roads  to  render  them  serviceable.  Persia  has  an  area  of  i 
upwards  of  600,000  square  miles,  but  a  vast  extent  of  it  is  sheer 
desert,  and  the  roads,  whether  “great  ”  or  not,  are  comparatively  ^ 
few’,  all  of  them  centring,  it  may  be  said,  in  Tehran.  This  makes  I 
a  natural  starting  point  for  the  engineer,  but  just  where  the 
Persian  railways  will  be  built  offers  an  interesting  subject  of  specu-  I 

lation.  If  the  British  remain  in  Mesopotamia,  they  will  most  ^ 

probably  set  about  the  construction  of  a  trunk  line  eastward  from  , 

Baghdad  through  Khanikin  to  Tehran,  which  in  its  turn  will  con-  , 

nect  with  a  similar  line  from  India,  through  Quetta,  and  then  j 

the  “  Overland  to  India  ’  ’  will  bring  Calcutta  w’ithin  about  ten  ^ 

days’  distance  of  London.  ^ 

In  the  White  Paper  which  gave  the  text  of  the  Agreement  j 
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there  also  w’ere  published  two  letters,  addressed  to  the  Persian 
Prime  Minister  by  Sir  Percy  Cox,  and  of  the  same  date  as  the 
Agreement.  One  promised  British  coroperation  in  securing  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  treaties  actually  in  force  between  Great  Britain  and 
Persia,  compensation  for  damage  suffered  by  Persia  at  the  hands 
of  the  other  belligerents,  and  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  of 
Persia  where  justifiable.  The  other  stated  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  claim  from  Persia  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
troops  sent  into  Persia  owing  to  Persia’s  inability  to  defend  her 
neutrality,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  Persia  would  not  claim 
from  Great  Britain  an  indemnity  for  damage  done  by  the  troops 
during  their  presence  in  Persian  territory.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
from  the  former  letter  that  the  Anglo-Eussian  Convention,  so  far 
as  it  affects  Great  Britain  and  Persia,  has  not  been  abrogated. 
Yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  events  be  not  regarded  as  having 
destroyed  that  Convention,  the  new  Agreement  does  so  in  effect, 
for  indirectly  it  rules  out  Bussia,  the  other  party  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  says  nothing  about  spheres  of  influence,  and  regards  Persia 
as  a  unit,  capable  of  signing  this  Agreement  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  whatever  of  the  matter  to  Russia.  In  fact,  Russia  is  treated 
as  negligible,  but  what  if  a  day  come  when  a  re-created  Russia, 
not  necessarily  Imperialistic,  should  remember  w'hat  she  once 
held  in  Persia  under  the  Convention,  and  desire  to  get  it  back 
again  ?  Is  this  where  the  Peace  Conference  and ‘the  League  of 
Nations  come  in?  Meanwhile,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  for 
Great  Britain  to  take  such  steps  as  are  iwssible  to  annul  the  Con¬ 
vention,  formally  and  definitively,  so  far  at  least  as  she  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  of  course  the  real  answer  to  Russia,  if  and  when 
articulate  again  as  a  Great  Power,  will  lie  in  the  honest  and 
sincere  manner  in  which  Great  Britain  is  carrying  or  has  carried 
out  her  part  under  the  Agreement. 

Sir  Percy  Cox,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Persian  Prime  Minister, 
spoke  of  British  co-operation  in  securing  a  rectification  of  the 
Persian  frontier  “where  it  is  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  be 
justifiable.”  There  should  be  no  trouble  wdth  respect  to  the 
frontier  on  the  east,  unless  it  be  with  Afghanistan,  whose  new 
Ameer  is  still  an  unknown  quantity ;  though  he  was  recently  de¬ 
feated  by  General  Barrett,  and  had  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  at  the  cost  to  him  of  the  annual  subsidy,  upwards  of 
il20,000,  which  the  Indian  Government  had  paid  in  the  past,  he 
yet  recovered  his  independence .  of  British  political  control  as 
regards  Afghan  foreign  affairs,  and  this  may  give  him  a  sw^elling 
sense  of  his  own  importance.  On  the  north  the  Persian  frontier  from 
Afghanistan  to  the  Caspian  marches  with  that  of  Transcaspia  and 
Kussian  Turkistan,  from  which  countries,  except  at  Krasnovodsk, 
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in  the  . former,  the  British  troops  have  been  withdrawn,  leaving  I 
the  Bolshevists,  who  captured  Merv  on  May  23rd,  apparently  in  ! 
possession.  Here  -no  question  arises  of  the  rectification  of  the 
frontier,  but  the  frontier  itself  will  have  to  be  guarded.  The 
difi&culty  comes  with  regard  to  the  frontier  in  the  north-west 
corner,  in  which  is  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbeijan;  a  large  f 
part  of  this  province,  with  bits  of  Caucasia  and  Armenia,  has  for 
months  been  organised,',  after  a  fashion,  as  .the  Eepublic  of  ) 
Azerbeijan,  previously  referred  to  in  this  article.  Long  before 
the  war  the  Turks,  from  Mosul  as  base,  were  active  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  Persia,  and  frontier  incidents  were  plentiful ;  west  of 
Lake  Urmia  most  of  the  province  was  in  their  hands;  had  the 
war  not  taken  place  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  would  in 
time  have  had  it  all.  This  area,  then,  will  supply  an  intricate  F 
problem  of  frontier  rectification.  . 

Azerbeijan,  which  includes  Tabriz,  the  second  city  of  Persia, 
is  rich  in  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  and  Persia  will  hardly  care  to 
lose  any  part  of  it.  Again,  the  Azerbeijan  Eepublic  is  not  pro- 
Ally,  but  pro-Turk,  as  the  Armenians  of  Caucasia  truly  said  when  ■ 
last  May  they  protested  against  their  own  district  of  Karabagh, 
with  its  large  Armenian  poiiulation,  being  annexed  by  Azerbeijan. 
And,  further,  this  Eepublic  made  a  military  convention^  with 
the  Eepublic  of  Georgia  on  June  16th,  the  object  of  which  was  j 
action  in  common  against  General  Denikin  and  the  Volunteer  | 
Army  he  heads.  All  this  part  of  the  Middle  East  is  a  tangle  not 
easily  to  be  straightened  out,  and  the  Armenians,  whether  in  .  j 
Caucasia  or  in  Asia  Minor,  are  in  no  better  case  than  they  were 
six  months  ago.  There  need  be  no  doubt  what  will  happen  if 
the  British  troops  evacuate  Caucasia,  and  are  not  replaced  by  i 
other  troops  of, the  Allies ;  the  Turks,  with  whom  are  now  some  i 
high  officers,  and  the  Tartars  will  do  their  utmost  to  sweep  the  ! 
Armenians  off  the  face  of  Asia,  and  the  Armenians  are  ill-pre¬ 
pared  to  resist  them.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Peace 
Conference  has  made  so  little  progress  towards  a  settlement  in 
this  area,  in  which  delay  is  particularly  dangerous.  The  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Eepublics  of  Armenia  (Erivan)  and  Georgia,  as  well 
as  of  Azerbeijan,  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  final  decision  of 
the  Conference  regarding  the  territories  of  the  fallen  Turkish 
Empire,  and  there  are  other  strong  reasons  why  that  decision 
should  not  tarry.  Mesopotamia  is  hardly  one  of  them,  for  des¬ 
pite  the  recent  small  outbreak  in  Kurdistan  which  was  quickly 
quelled,  the  British  hold  it  firmly,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  will  continue  to  hold  it — all  the  more  because  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Agreement,  which  makes  British  possession  or  control 
of  the  Shat-al-Arab  highly  desirable,  if  not  essential.  The  strong 
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treasons  lie  in  Arabia  itself — in  the  solution  of  the  Arab  problems, 
now  become  increasingly  urgent  because  of  the  Syrian  question, 

I  in  which  some  of  these  problems  are  involved. 

There  is  a  geographical  Arabia,  though  geographers  would  be 
puzzled  to  draw  its  northern  frontier.  It  clears  the  ground  some¬ 
what  to  state  that  there  is  no  united  Arabia ;  Arabia  is  not  a 
1  political  unit,  such  as  Persia  is;  there  is  no  Arab  Confederation. 

^  Turkey  never  occupied  more  than  parts  of  Arabia,  and  even  in 

I  these  parts  her  tenure  was  precarious  and  often  was  challenged 

with  success.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914,  Arabia  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  States  strung  along  its  coasts,  and  of  two 
'  inland  States,  Nejd  and  Shammar,  the  former  of  which  had 

I  reached  the  Persian  Gulf  by  expelling  the  Turks  from  Hasa,  in 

fc  1913.  Of  all  these  States,  the  two  most  prominent  were  the  Hed- 

jaz,  because  it  contained  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  Holy  Cities  of 
Islam,  and  the  Emirate  of  Nejd-Hasa,  because  it  was  the  modern 
representative  of  the  Wahabite  Empire  which  it  was  determined 
to  revive  according  to  its  opportunities.  The  Hedjaz  stood  for 
I  what  may  be  called  orthodox  Mahommedanism,  Nejd  for  reform 
I  on  the  lines  of  sheer  Puritanism  and  no  accommodation  with 
heretic  or  infidel.  When  the  original  Wahabite  movement  was 
at  the  flood  it  had  swept  over  the  Hedjaz  and  nearly  all  Arabia, 
i  and  it  took  the  military  genius  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  check  it  and 
j  throw  it  back,  a  business  that  occupied  several  years.  In  1914 
i  the  ruler  of  the  Hedjaz  was  Husein  ibn  Ali,  Grand  Sherif  of 
Mecca,  of  Nejd  the  Emir  Abd  el-Aziz  es-Saud,  and  the  tw'o 

I  princes  typified  the  rival  tendencies  in  Arabigt.  This  rivalry  has 
grown,  alike  betw^een  the  princes  and  their  followers,  and  late  in 
June  the  forces  of  the  Emir  defeated  those  of  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz.  The  reform  movement  is  now  designated  the  Akhwan 
or  Brotherhood,  and  any  settlement  of  Arab  problems,  territorial 
or  otherwise,  must  take  it  into  account.  It  is  to  be  expected 
I  that  the  Akhwan  will  make  itself  felt  before  long  even  in  Damas- 
j  CU8,  where  the  Emir  Feisal,  the  leader  of  the  Hedjaz  Army  in  the 
war,  and  a  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  was  installed  by  the 
Allies,  who  in  this  case  were  predominantly  the  British,  accord- 
I  ing  apparently  to  a  bargain  made  byjhe  British — its  exact  terms 
j  have  not  been  disclosed,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  made  through 
,  Colonel  Lawrence  in  1915,  and  to  recognise  Feisal’s  chieftaincy 
among  the  Arab  peoples.  In  reality  there  is  no  such  chieftaincy, 
I  for  Nejd  and  the  Akhwan  will  have  none  of  it ;  the  chieftaincy  of 
Feisal  is  more  or  less  local. 

This  bargain  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  settlement 
with  France  respecting  Syria,  and  until  more  is  revealed  of  the 
nature  of  the  bargain  it  is  impossible  to  say  much  about  it,  but 
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it  is  well  known  that  there  is  an  Arab — a  Hedjaz  Arab — adminis¬ 
tration  in  Syria,  with  Damascus  as  its  centre,  and  this  would 
hardly  be  the  case  unless  previously  arranged,  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Hedjaz.  In  1916  the  British  Government, 
however,  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  France  by  a  secret 
Agreement,  usually  known  as  the  Sykes-Picot  Treaty,  Russia 
also  being  a  party  to  it.  About  two  years  ago  the  Bolshevist 
Government  published  what  purported  to  be  this  Treaty ;  under 
it  France  was  to  obtain  Syria,  besides  Adana  (Cilicia),  and 
Western  Kurdistan — portions  of  Asia  Minor  claimed  from  the 
Conference  for  the  New  Armenia.  Something  turns  on  what 
was  meant  by  the  expression  Syria.  The  Syrian  Committee  in 
Paris  placed  before  the  Conference  a  map  of  Syria  which  took  in, 
not  only  Adana  and  what  is  generally  regarded  as  Syria,  but 
nearly  the  w'hole  of  Palestine ;  at  least  the  claim  to  Adana  cannot 
be  made  good.  Now,  there  being  in  existence  the  conflicting 
bargains  of  the  British  Government  with  France  and  the  Hedjaz, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  temporary  compromise — it  was  and 
could  be  nothing  else — which  was  made  after  Palestine  and  Syria 
had  passed  into  the  military  possession  of  the  British.  Subject 
to  the  British  military  authorities,  who  retained  only  a  general 
supervision  of  the  conquered  territories,  the  French  established 
an  administration  at  Beirut,  Feisal  and  the  Hedjaz  Arabs  another 
at  Damascus.  France  did  not  like  this  arrangement,  and  desired 
it  to  be  terminated  speedily  in  her  favour ;  she  believed  herself 
to  be  entitled  to  all  Syria.  The  matter  has  been  considered 
without  much  result  by  the  Conference,  and  the  Americans  have 
taken  a  hand  in  it  by  having  had  Commissioners  in  Syria  who 
apjjear  to  i)ronounce  against  France  and  intimate  that  the 
natives,  a  medley  of  races  as  of  religions,  wish  to  come  under 
the  United  States  as  mandatory. 

Now  all  this  is  very  unpleasant,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  France, 
whose  interest  in  a  settlement  of  the  Syrian  question  (wdiich  the 
writer  would  again  urge  is  not  the  same  thing,  though  some  seem 
to  think  it  is,  as  the  question  of  Arabia)  has  been  quickened,  by 
a  not  unnatural  feeling  of  jealousy,  by  the  making  oP  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Agreement.  Eminent  French  writers  have  suggested 
some  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  British  subordinate  officials  in 
Syria,  and  have  even  gone  to  the  length  of  stating  that  manifesta¬ 
tions  *of  Syrian  friendship  for  France  have  been  systematically 
repressed.  Newspaper  agitation  has  been  strong  in  Paris.  The 
difficulty  for  Great  Britain  lies  in  its  two  contradictory  bargains; 
it  cannot  completely  make  both  good,  and  therefore  it  must  do 
the  best  it  can  in  the,circumstances.  The  Allies — France  as  well 
as  Great  Britain — are  under  an  obligation  to  Feisal  and  the 
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Hedijwz  Arabs,  with  some  other  Arabs,  for  their  co-operation  in 
'*  fighting  against  the  Turks,  and  this  obligation  must  be  met  - 
y »  far  as  may  be.  Feisal,  it  is  said,  will  have  nothing  less  than 
independence  for  the  Arabs — it  may  be  asked.  For  what  Arabs? 
The  Hedjaz  is  independent  already,  but  so  is  its  rival  Nejd. 
Neither  of  these  States  is  in  Syria.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  we 
had  extended  the  question  of  Arabia  unduly  into  Syria.  Again, 
Great  Britain  does  not  want  a  mandate  for  Syria,  while  France 
does.  A  mandate,  if  it  means  anything  in  this  case,  means 
governing  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governed.  Is  it  impossible  for  France  to  get  this  consent,  if 
Great  Britain  shows  good  will?  Surely  not.  But  first  Great 
Britain  and  France  should  have  a  clear  understanding  between 
themselves. 

•  Egbert  Machray. 

Postscript. — Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written  it  has  been 
announced  that  Great  Britain  and  France  have  come  to  a  pro¬ 
visional  Military  Agreement  respecting  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Cilicia,  and  that  the  Supreme  Council  has  sanctioned  this  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  that  French  troops  will  replace 
the  British  forces  in  Syria,  north  of  Haifa,  except  in  Damascus, 
Homs,  Hama,  and  Aleppo,  the  British  evacuation  beginning  on 
November  Ist.  The  British  will  also  withdraw  from  Cilicia,  but 
will  remain  in  Palestine.  And  authoritative  statements,  which 
might  w'ell  have  been  made  months  ago,  have  now  been  published 
regarding  the  Agreements  with  France  and  with  the  Hedjaz. 
By  the  latter  Great  Britain  undertook  to  recognize  the  “inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Arabs”  in  the  territory  south  of  latitude  37  deg., 
with  some  exceptions,  but  including  Damascus  and  the  three 
other  Syrian  cities.  By  the  former  these  cities,  with  the  dis¬ 
tricts  surrounding  them,  are  reserved  as  “  independent  Arab  ” 
(see  Colonel  Lawrence’s  letter,  the  Times,  September  11th). 
With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  French,  British, 

'  and  Arab  zones,  under  the  French  Agreement,  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  is,  however,  'still  required.  And  while  it  must  be  carefully 
noted  that  the  provisional  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  is  military,  not  political,  the  arrangement,  it  should  be 
said,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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ECONOMY  ON  THE  FLEET:  LOKD  FISHEK’S 
DEMAND. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  do  we  need  a  Fleet,  and,  if  so,  what 
should  be  its  character  and  its  strength,  both  actual  and  rela¬ 
tive?  These  are  questions  which  have  been  definitely  raised 
since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  expenditure  upon  the  Fleet  should  be 
radically  reduced  since  the  German  Fleet  has  been  sunk,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Fleet  has  been  surrendered,  and  the  Russian 
Fleet  no  longer  counts.  What,  it  has  been  asked,  do  we  need 
a  Navy  for  in  these  new  circumstances?  The  enemies  of  naval 
supremacy  before  the  war  who  opposed  the  Navy  Estimates  year 
by  year  have  raised  the  old  cries,  undeterred  by  the  war’s 
experiences,  and  would  practically  abolish  the  Navy.^  On  the  other 
hand.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Fisher  has  declared  in  most 
emphatic  terms  that  “half  the  Navy  wants  scrapping  and  the 
other  half  will  be  equally  useless  in  a  few  years  because  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  oil  ’’  ^ ;  while  Admiral  Sir  Percy 
Scott  has  stated  that  he  regards  the  battleship  as  doomed  and 
foresees  that  at  an  early  date  this  country  and  its  interests  will 
be  defended  by  aircraft.  Finally,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord 
Jellicoe  is  reported  to  have  declared,  in  an  interview  given  to  a 
journalist  at  Wellington,  that,  unless  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  are  prepared  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  immediately,  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
British  sea  supremacy,  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  evident  from  this  brief  review  that  the  war  has  bequeathed 
to  this  country,  and  not  to  this  country  only,  but  to  every  nation 
under  the  British  flag,  an  embarrassing  problem,  on  the  solution 
of  which  must  depend  the  future  of  the  British  peoples  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Every  nation  has  its  periods  of  madness,  assuming  various 
forms  according  to  predisposing  circumstances ;  and  ours  is  no 
exception.  Every  w^ar  in  which  we  have  engaged  has  reacted  on 
the  public  mind,  leading  to  strange  perversions  of  policy  which 
have  often  menaced  this  country’s  security.  After  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  struggle,  it  was  concluded  that  the  Angel  of  Peace 
had  descended  on  the  earth  and  that  never  again  would  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  fight  for  our  existence.  Under  a  pressure 

(1)  The  Nation,  Sept.  6th,  1919. 

(2)  Letter  to  the  Times,  Sept.  2nd,  1919. 
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of  taxation  which  our  forefathers  considered  ruinous,  the 
strength  of  the  Army  was  immediately  cut  down  to  72,000  men; 
the  expenditure  upon  the  Fleet  was  gradually  reduced  from 
^  £23,504,000  to  i64,435,000.  These  reductions  were  carried  out 
ruthlessly  and  relentlessly,  and  in  accordance  with  no  settled 
plan.  The  idea  was  not  so  much  to  provide  fighting  services  on 
a  model  basis  suited  to  the  new  conditions  which  the  long  con¬ 
test  with  France  had  produced,  but  to  save  money  at  all  costs, 
leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Retrenchment,  unaccompanied  by  reform,  and  inspired  by  no 
sane  conception  of  ix)licy,  produced  a  chaotic  condition  of  weak¬ 
ness  by. land  and  by  sea.  The  unpreparedness  of  the  Army 
was  glaringly  revealed  during  the  Crimean  War,  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  paid  with  their  lives  the  price  of  economy  in 
preceding  years.  The  Fleet  languished  for  want  of  efficient  ships 
and  well-trained  men.  The  Syrian  trouble  found  it  unready 
for  the  emergency.  The  force  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
inadequately  manned.  Admiral  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  has  left  a 
record  of  the  danger  which  confronted  British  interests  at  this 
period  : — 

“In  1840  (at  which  period  I  commanded  the  Thunderer  in  the 
Mediterranean)  the  different  captains  on  that  station  were,  in  the  month 
of  August,  oflBcially  warned  that  we  might  expect  shortly  to  come  into 
hostile  collisiop  with^the  French  fleet.  lAt  this  period  our  .ships  were  on 
peace  establishments,  and  even  then  we  were  short  of  complements,  arising 
from  casualties  and  sickness,  ships  were  being  manned  in  England  to  reinforce 
the  fleet,  and  men  were  at  the  same  time  raised  b.y  the  coastguard  to 
strengthen  the  crews  of  ships  in  commission.  The  flrst  reinforcement  of 
the  seamen,  or  rather  persona  so-called,  did  not  arrive  till  the  month  of 
January  (six  months  after  the  warning  was  given)  and  it  amounted  to 
600  men  only.  Thus  we  were  left  for  a  period  of  six  months  expecting 
continually  (with  ships  the  complements  of  which  were  reduced  below  their 
peace  establishments)  to  come  into  collision  with  the  French  fleet,  the  ships 
composing  which  were  fully  manned,  and  no  means  spared  to  render  them 
in  every  respect  efficient.  Add  to  which  it  since  appears  that  the  French  were 
fully  aware  of  our  weakness  and  were  only  waiting  for  orders  from  their 
Govermnent  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 

By  the  middle -of  the  century  this  country  had  a  fleet  barely 
up  to  a  one-Power  standard.  In  1858  Lord  Derby,  alarmed  at 
the  naval  situation,  appointed  a  Treasury  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  comparative  states  of  the  Navies  of  England  and  France, 
What  more  revealing  commentary  on  the  state  of  public  opinion 
at  this  period  could  be  produced  than  that  on  this  body  no  one 
represented  either  the  Admiralty  or  the  Navy.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  this  Committee  exposed  the  naval  paralysis  which  had  been 
gradually  developing.  It  admitted  that  in  ships  of  the  line  the 
British  and  French  Fleets  had  ready  for  service  exactly  the  same 
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number  of  vessels,  and  that,  as  to  frigates,  we  possessed  twenty.  [' 
six  to  the  French  thirty-four.  Though  there  were  many  more 
large  ships  on  the  stocks  ih  this  country  than  in  France,  we  had 
temporarily  surrendered,  in  resjKtnse  to  the  demand  for  economy,  I 
the  sea  supremacy  which  was  the  essential  condition  of  our  i 
existence. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  British  people  had  lost  their  sea  sense, 
and  this  insensibility  led  to  the  development  of  a  weak  defensive 
l)olicy  translated  into  terms  of  coast  fortifications  and  coast  " 
defence  battleships,  at  length  culminating  in  the  report  of  a 
Royal  Commission  which  declared  that  the  defence  of  the  English  ^ 
Channel  involved  an  expenditure  on  the  Fleet  which  the  country 
could  not  afford  to  bear.  That  report  was  the  epitaph,  written  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  which  had  saved  civilisation  in  its  opening  years, 
Nelson’s  victory  had  been  so  complete  and  widesweeping,  and 
its  influence  had  proved  sow  lasting,  that  men  of  aff  airs  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  extent  of  this  country’s  dependence  upon  sea  power, 
while  events  in  all  parts  of  the  .world  had  impressed  them  with 
the  importance  of  military  power.  The  succession  of  w^s,  great 
or  small,  in  which  the  Army  became  involved  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Victorian  era  seemed  to  short-sighted  politicians, 
as  well  as  to  the  majority  of  soldiers,  to  prove  the  case  for  an 
increase  in  the  military  establishment,  and,  since  the  Fleet  had 
apparently  had  little  influence  on  the  course  of  events  during  the  , 
China  wars,  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  they 
came  tb  doubt  whether  the  Navy  was  after  all  of  much  value. 
This  confusion  of  thought  led  inevitably  to  confusion  of  policy,  ‘ 
finding  expression  in  muddled  attempts  to  reform  the  British 
Army,  reckless  expenditure  on  the  erection  of  ridiculous  forts,  and  ! 
ignorant  efforts  to  keep  dowm  the  expenditure  on  the  Fleet  to  a 
minimum.  For  many  decades  the  very  A.B.C.  of  the  defensive 
policy  of  a  maritime  State  was  ignored.  It  was  forgotten  that, 
without  a  supreme  fleet,  capable  of  winning  command  of  the  sea 
against  any  probable  combination  of  Powers,  any  army  which 
this  country  possessed  would  be  imprisoned  and  powerless. 

It  is  little  short  of  a  ipiracle  that  enlightenment  and  reform 
came  in  time  to  avert  disaster.  There  is  a  modicum  of  truth 
in  the  suggestion  by  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  ^  that  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  expansion  of  the  German  Fleet  and  the  new  standard 
of  fighting  efficiency  which  was  set  up  proved  the  salvation  of 
British  sea  powder.  The  awakening  had  begun  in  1886,  the  Naval 
Defence  Act  being  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  in  1889,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Germans  began  to  create  a  first-class  fleet  that 


(1)  Sunday  Time*,  September  7th,  1919. 
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the  British  people  really  regained  their  sanity.  The  Germans 
with  their  Army  had  filched  the  Duchies  from  Denmark, 
humiliated  Austria-Hungary,  and  beaten  France  to  the  ground, 
rearing  on  the  ruins  of  these  wars  a  united  Germany  which 
dominated  the  Continent.  What  could  a  Continental  Pow’er 
which  had  achieved  so  much  by  the  use  of  its  army  want  with 
a  great  fleet  ?  Did  not  the  strength  of  a  fleet  depend  in  the  main 
upon  the  length  of  the  coast-line  to  be  defended?  The  Germans 
possessed  only  a  short  coast-line.  What,  therefore,  could  they 
want  with  a  first-class  fleet?  At  the  moment  W'hen  these 
thoughts  were  agitating  minds  in  this  country,  the  writings  of 
Mahan  began  to  attract  attention.  Men  asked  themselves 
whether, •  after  all,  a  fleet  was  not  something  more  than  a  mere 
defence  force,  and  was  not  in  fact  the  source  of  all  the  offensive, 
as  well  as  defensive,  power  of  a  maritime  country,  and  its 
essential  supixjrt  in  the  international  council  chamber.  It  had 
become  the  custom  to  refer  to  the  British  Fleet  as  “the  first  line 
of  defence,’’  and  seamen  who  objected  to  this  limiting  phrase 
had  been  regarded  as  monomaniacs;  Napier,  Try  on,  Colomb,  and 
others  who,  with  voice  and  pen,  had  endeavoured  to  preach 'the 
truth.  If  the  great  military  Power  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
which  had  carved  out  its  destiny  with  an  army,  attached  so  much 
importance  to  a  fleet  that  it  was  willing  to  devote  millions  of 
marks  annually  to  its  strengthening,  and  run  the  risk  of  incurring 
British  antagonism,  might  it  not  be  that  there  was  something 
more  in  sea  power  than  the  politicians  and  soldiers  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  imagined?. 

Thus  the  sea  instinct  of  the  British  people  revived.  The 
awakening  came  full  late.  It  was  a  race  against  time,  but  we  won 
in  circumstances  which  have  been  described.^  In  the  process, 
many  of  the  accepted  dogmas,  naval  and  military,  were  denied  by 
word  and  act ;  the  ignorant  follies  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  put  aside,  though  not  without 
demonstrations  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  conservative  forces, 
and  w^e  emerged  at  last  from  the  great  ordeal  as  the  consummate 
sea  Pow’er  of  the  world,  which  was  to  save  Europe  and  the  nations 
of  both  hemispheres  from  passing  under  the  heel  of  Germany. 
How  narrowly  we  escaped  extinction  as  a  Great  Power  passages 
in  Lord  Jellicoe’s  book.  The  Grand  Fleet,  1914^-1916,  and  the 
revelations  which  have  since  been  made  by  Admiral  Sir  Beginald 
Bacon  of  the  narrow  margin  by  which  we  held  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  have  reminded  us.  If  the  Germans  had  possessed  not 
only  ships,  but  seamen  of  the  first  order,  we  might  have  had  to 

(1)  “  How  we  Nearly  Lost  the  Empire,”  by  Archibald  Hurd,  Fortnightly 
Riview,  August,  1919. 
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pay  the  full  penalty  flowing  from  the  long  period  of  blindness 
which  attacked  not  merely  British  politicians,  but  the  British 
people  as  a  whole ;  and  not  merely  the  people  of  the  British  Isles, 
but  the  people  of  the  Dominions  oversea.  In  the  main,  we  owe 
our  deliverance  to  the  pre-vision,  the  initiative,  the  courage,  and 
the  administrative  ability  of  Lord  Fisher. 

Victory  has  been  achieved,  and  w'e  are  now  confronted  with 
a  new  situation,  almost  as  embarrassing,  if  not  as  dangerous,  as 
that  which  faced  us  twenty  years  ago.  Then  the  sea  instinct  of 
the  British  people  was  somnolent,  and  a  great  Navy  w'as  arising 
on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea.  We  had  had  our  naval 
panics,  but  German  ambitions  found  expression  in  a  movement, 
continuous,  persistent,  and  seemingly  irresistible,  which  went 
forward  year  by  year  with  increasing  momentum.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  our  naval  front  without  disturbing  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  :  it  was  equally  necessary  to  reform  our  naval 
administration  ;  it  w'as  essential  that  the  gunnery  efficiency  of 
the  Fleet  should  be  raised.  A  hundred  and  one  projects  had  to 
be  undertaken  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  time  a  complete 
orientation  of  British  policy  had  to  be  effected.  The  century-old 
differences  with  France  and  with  Bussia  had  to  be  composed  as 
offering  the  only  foundation  upon  which  we  could  build  a  naval 
policy  suited  to  the  new  circumstances  which  were  rapidly  coming 
into  view.  We  became  involved  in  military  commitments,  which, 
though  not  reduced  to  paper,  yet  existed.  A  complete  reform  of 
the  British  Army  had  to  be  undertaken.  At  the  psychological 
moment  a  lawyer,  seized  wdth  the  secret  of  military  powder,  and 
enjoying  the  support,  like  Lord  Fisher,  of  King  Edward  VII., 
emerged  from  the  crowd  of  party  politicians.  In  Lord  Haldane 
the  nation  found  its  military  administrator.  He  understood  the 
German  mentality,  and,  9,8  his  first  task  as  Army  reformer,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  study  at  first  hand  the  military  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Germany.  H-e  visited  Berlin  and  learnt  the  secret  of  the 
scheme  of  German  mobilisation.  Then,  fortified  by  knowledge, 
Lord  Haldane  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  Army  reform.  He 
set  up  a  General  Staff  for  the  Empire ;  be  gave  the  country  a 
splendidly  equipped  and  highly  trained  Expeditionary  Force ;  he 
converted  the  Volunteer  regiments  into  a  Second  Line  Field 
Army,  as  a  defence  for  this  country  and  a  reservoir  of  strength 
of  the  Eegular  Army ;  he  established  the  Officers  Training 
Corps ;  and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  medical  and  supply 
organisations  which  became  the  envy  of  the  world. 

In  these  ways  this  country,  unconscious  in  large  measure  of 
the  approaching  crisis,  was  prepared,  under  the  influence  of  a 
few  men  of  genius — men  of  destiny — to  take  its  part  in  the  great 
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conflict  which  was  to  convulse  the  world,  drench  Europe  in 
blood,  and  pave  the  seas  with  the  hulls  of  men-of-war  and 
merchantmen.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  by  those  who  are 
cursed  with  short  memories  that  we  muddled  through  the  war. 
On  the  contrary,  no  country  within  the  limits  of  its  carefully 
ordered  policy,  political,  naval  and  military,  prepared  so  success¬ 
fully  to  fulfil  its  mission.  Did  we  suffer  by  contrast  with  France, 
or  Italy,  or  Russia?  Were  not  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  Turkey  defeated?  After  three  years  of  waiting  on 
events,  was  America  more  ready  than  we  were,  caught  in  the 
first  hurricane  of  war?  The  Allies  won,  and  the  victory  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  the  main,  to  the  triumphant  reorganisation  of  the 
enormous  resources  of  this  country,  which  was  carried  out,  amid 
many  cross-currents,  during  the  ten  years  which  intervened 
before  Germany  hazarded  all  the  dearly-won  fruits  of  her  mili¬ 
tary  successes  by  challenging  the  world’s  greatest  sea  Power. 

The  scene  has  shifted.  The  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  first  act 
of  the  great  drama  of  the  twentieth  century.  During  the  early 
years  of  this  century  preparations  were  made  for  war,  the  nation 
remaining  for  the  most  part  blind  to  the  clouds  arising  on  the 
horizon.  Now,  victory  having  been  achieved  at  an  enormous 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  we  have  to  bend  our  wills  to  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  peace.  At  the  judgment  seat  of  history  we  can 
stand  unashamed  in  the  light  of  all  that  we  have  suffered  and 
all  that  we  have  done ;  and  it  rests  with  us,  not  forgetting  the 
price  at  which  victory  was  bought,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  era,  remembering  the  lessons  which  the  irnmediate  past  has 
taught.  We  must  economise  not  only  on  armaments,  but  in 
every  phase  of  public  and  private  expenditure.  The  war  has  left 
ns  with  a  heavy  burden  of  debt,  and  that  debt  is  increasing  day 
by  day  because  we  have  not  yet  brought  our  expenditure  within 
the  limits  of  our  revenue. 

History  offers  a  cautionary  tale  which  might  well  be 
inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office, 
and  the  Air  Ministry.  At  the  end  of  1847,  a 'letter  from 
the  aged  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  become  the  apostle  of 
a  weak  defensive  policy,  was  published,  in  which  he  stated  that, 
“excepting  immediately  under  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle,  there 
is  not  a  spot  on  the  coast  from  the  North  Foreland  to  Selsey 
Bill  on  which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown  ashore  at  any  time 
of  tide,  with  any  wind,  and  in  any  weather.”  Those  statements 
by  the  great  soldier  of  an  earlier  conflict  entirely  ignored  the 
influence  which  would  be  exercised  by  an  adequate  fleet  and 
were  accepted  by  the  country  generally  without  appreciating  that 
these  islands  could  be  defended  against  invasion  not  by  military 
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power,  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  forts,  regular  troops  or  f 
militia,  but  by  a  mobile  fleet.  Lord  John  Kussell  was  Chancellor  I 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  following  February  he  introduced 
a  Budget  raising  the  income  tax  from  7d.  to  Is.  in  the  pound 
in  order  to  obtain  money  for  further  fortifications  and  for  an 
increase  in  the  militia.  The  proposed  raid  on  their  pockets 
aroused  the  taxpayers  to  a  momentary  realisation  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  safety,  and  within  ten  days  the  Budget  was  with¬ 
drawn,  the  income  tax  remaining  at  7d.  in  the  pound.  The 
income  tax  now  stands  at  6s.  in  the  pound,  with  a  super  tax 
rising  to  4s.  6d.  It  seems  irievitable  that  these  scales  of  direct 
taxation  must  be  still  further  increased  in  the  immediate ‘future. 

It  w'ould  be  folly  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  our  naval 
and  military  policy  to  ignore  the  influence  which,  in  due  course, 
these  burdens  will  exert  on  public  opinion. 

On  thf^T' other  hand,  under  the  shadow  of  the  conflict  from  ’ 
which  we  have  just  emerged,  we  owe  it  to  future  generations 
not  to  forget  that  there  is  only  one  thing  more  costly  than  war, 
and  that  is  a  hasty  and  shortsighted  policy  of  economy  on  armw- 
merits,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  panics  and  wasteful  expendi¬ 
ture,  even  if  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  is  avoided,  as  it  has  not 
been  avoided  in  the  past.  If  ever  this  country  was  in  need  of 
clear-thinking  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  its  politicians,  its 
sailors  and  its  soldiers,  this  is  the  moment.  The  temptations  to 
a  haphazard  campaign  in  favour  of  wholesale  reductions  of  public 
expenditure  are  greater  than  ever  before,  and  consequently  those 
who  control  affairs  must  be  prepared  to  meet  and  defeat  a  demand 
for  a  reduction  of  armaments,  and  especially  naval  armaments,  to 
a  point  which  may  spell  disaster  in  future  years.  This  is  not  the 
last  of  all  wars,  although  we  are  compelled  to  place  what  reliance 
we  can  on  the  League  of  Nations.  The  very  character  of  'our 
victory  has  undermined  the  buttresses  of  peace.  The  old  Balance 
of  Power  has  gone,  and  six  republics  have  arisen,  the  influence 
of  which  on  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  cannot  be  forecasted. 
These  are  new  nations  in  all  essential  respects,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  they  will  acquire  new  ambitions,  political,  territorial, 
and  commercial.  The  very  condition  of  bankruptcy  to  which 
Europe  has  been  reduced  may  encourage  adventures  in  the  hope 
of  quick  gains,  for  the  bankrupt  has  always  less  to  lose  than  the 
solvent  person  and  feels  that  no  gamble  can  worsen  his  fortunes. 
The  seeds  of  future  wars  appear  to  have  been  sown  in  the  very 
war  which  was  to  end  all  wars.  We  may  hope  to  escape  from 
the  troubles  which  the  future  seems  to  hold  in  store,  but  it  would 
be  an  act  of  folly  to  assume  that  even  during  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  years  we  shall  be  involved  in  no  controversies  in  which  • 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  support  our  councils  by  naval  and  military 
force,  and  particularly  by  the  Fleet,  which  is  this  country’s 
sheet  anchor  in  peace  and  its  thunderbolt  in  war. 

We  have  emerged  from  the  late  struggle  with  a  fleet  supreme 
as  it  was  never  supreme  before,  and  efficient  as  it  was  never 
efficient  before.  Between  August,  1914,  and  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  between  £250,000,000  and  £300,000,000  were  ex¬ 
pended  upon  new  ships  of  various  types — battleships,  battle¬ 
cruisers,  monitors,  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and 
hundreds  of  small  craft.  As  Lord  Fisher  has  explained,  during 
the  short  period  when  he  was  First  Sea  Lord,  in  succession  to 
Admiral  the  Marquess  of  Milford  Haven,  the  Admiralty  ordered 
no  fewer  than  612  ships,  embodying  his  ideas.  The  war  losses 
were  heavy,  but  if  our  Fleet  suffered,  other  fleets  in  Europe 
suffered  in  greater  proportion,  and  with  the  signing  of  the  peace 
we  inherited  a  Navy  which  overtops  every  formula  of  relative 
strength  hitherto  suggested  by  the  most  extravagant  advocates 
of  a  supreme  fleet.  In  the  current  issue  of  the  Naval  ~Annual, 
published  two  or  three  months  ago,  there  appeared  a  table  giving 
the  effective  fighting  ships,  built  and  building,  of  the  remaining 
navies  of  the  world,  for  the  fleets  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Russia  no  longer  count.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
standing  of  the  five  fleets  when  the  vessels  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  or  about  to  be  laid  down  have  been  completed  : — 


Class 

Great 

Britain 

United 

States 

France 

V 

Italy 

Japan 

Battleships  : — 

Modem  . 

36‘ 

23 

17 

10 

9 

Battle-cruisers 

10 

6 

— 

— 

4 

Older  battleships 
Cruisers : — 

.  6 

13 

5 

4 

6 

First  class  . 

19 

12 

15 

6 

12 

Light  cruisers 

90 

13 

3 

6 

8 

Destroyers  . 

390 

326 

96 

68 

? 

Submarines  . 

? 

122 

? 

81 

? 

These  crude  statistics  are  defective  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to 
reveal  the  superiority  of  the  British  units  in  contrast  with  the 
vessels  included  in  the  French  and  Italian  Fleets.  But  they 
indicate  that  no  conceivable  combination  by  sea  could  place  the 
British  Fleet  in  a  situation  of  danger,  even  when  the  vessels  now 
under  construction  in  France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Japan 
have  been  completed.  The  supremacy  of  the  British  Fleet  is 
assured  to  the  limit  of  vision. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Fisher,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
main  characteristics  of  all  existing  British  men-of-war,  has  made 

(1)  Thoie  ai;e  all  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  except  the  Lord  Nelson  and 
Agamemnon. 
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the  startling  declaration  that  “half  the  Navy  wants  scrapping  and 
the  other  half  will  be  useless  in  a  very  few  years  because  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  oil.”  ^  What  does  that  statement 
suggest  if  it ’be  not  that  Lord  Fisher  would  have  at  least  half  the 
existing  ships  broken  up  immediately  and  the  rest  consigned'to  the 
ship-breakers’  yard  in  a  few  years,  leaving  this  country  without 
the  shadow  of  defence  for  its  sea  interests,  unless  in  the  meantime 
it  had  set  to  work  to  build  a  new  Navy  at  an  enormous  outlay? 
It  is  always  a  difificult  question  to  decide  when  a  ship  of  war  is 
obsolete,  because  the  standard  on  which  judgment  must  be  formed 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  ships  possessed 
by  other  Powers,  whether  built  or  building.  It  is  incontro¬ 
vertible  that  in  technical  efficiency,  offensive  and  defensive,  the 
British  Fleet  is  far  ahead  of  the  navies  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
the  ships  which  are  being  constructed  by  the  United  States  and 
Japan  closely  resemble  in  ,their  characteristics  the  most  modern 
units  of  the  British  Fleet. 

It  is  never  to  our  interests  to  force  the  pace  in  naval  construc¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  Dreadnought  design  for 
which  Lord  Fisher  was  responsible,  that  it  represented  no 
advance  in  displacement  in  comparison  with  vessels  which  were 
then  building  for  Eussia  and  Japan,  but  it  did  represent  an 
advance  in  fighting  efficiency.  The  Americans  had  already  pre¬ 
pared  a  somewhat  similar  design,  and  Signor  Cuniberti,  the  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Italian  Navy,  had  published  particulars  of  his 
conception  of  the  all-big-gun  ship.  The  Dreadnought  was  inevit¬ 
ably  emerging  when  Lord  Fisher  by  a  dramatic  stroke  gained  for 
this  country  the  advantage  of  being  first  in  adopting  this  remark¬ 
able  conception  of  naval  power.  But  now  the  circumstances  are 
entirely  different.  We  are  not  preparing  for  war,  but  preparing 
for  peace,  with  the  warning  provided  by  past  years  that  our  pre¬ 
parations,  necessarily  modest  to  suit  our  empty  pockets,  must 
be  such  as  will  enable  us  to  defend  British  interests  against  any 
probable  combination.  Have  we  to  fear  France  or  Italy  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia  on  the 
other?  The  character  of  the  French  and  Italian  Navies,  which 
have  stagnated  during  the  war  owing  to  the  demands  of  the 
armies,  is  no  secret,  and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Eussia 
no  longer  exist  as  sea  Powers.  In  these  circumstances,  are  we 
called  upon  to  face  the  responsibility  of  constructing  a  new  fleet 
in  order  that  we  may  take  advantage  of  “the  internal  combustion 
engine  and  oil  ”  ?  Is  it  to  our  interest  to  scrap  in  a  few  years’ 
time  even  the  most  modem  ships  now  under  the  British  ensign, 

(1)  Practically  all  the  existing  ships  use  oil,  in  association  with  the  water-tube 
hoiler,  and  the  internal  combustion  engine  for  marine  purposes  is  in  it«  infancy. 
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I  incorporating  Lord  Fisher’s  own  ideas,  and  embark  upon  a  new 

'  era  of  naval  construction,  setting  the  pace  in  new'er  types  and 

thus  inaugurating  a  fresh  period  of  naval  competition? 
i  Conditions  are  entirely  different  from  those  which  existed  in 
'  1904  when  we  were  preparing  to  meet  Germany.  The  national 

i  expenditure  then  amounted  to  less  than  £150,000,000,  and  the 
income  tax  stood  at  only  Is.  in  the  pound,  while  the  National 
i  Debt  of  £762,629,000  was  steadily  decreasing  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  now  bought  victory  at  a  great  price  and  bear  on  our 
I  shoulders  burdens  unknown  and  undreamt  of  by  former  genera- 

,  tions.  In  these  circumstances,  the  ink  barely  dry  on  the 

!  Treaty  of  Peace,  is  it  the  policy  of  wisdom  that  we  should  place 

on  the  scrap-heap  all  the  great  fleet  which  the  w'ar  has  left  us 
and  start  rebuilding  our  naval  power  in  accordance  with  new  con¬ 
ceptions  of  power?  Is  it  not  rather  the  policy  of  w’isdom  to  utilise 
to  the  best  advantage  the  most  recently  built  ships  which  we 
now  possess,  leaving  other  Powers  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
initiating  new  forms  of  costly  naval  construction? 

When  Lord  Fisher  suggests  that  half  the  Navy  should  be 
scrapped,  he  is  merely  dotting  the  i’s  and  crossing  the  t’s  of  a 
policy  which  w^as  adopted  several  months  ago  and  is  now  jp 
!  course  of  execution.  The  country  does  not  need  all  the  ships 
i  which  it  possesses.  The  normal  combing-out  process  was  neces- 
I  sarily  arrested  under  the  pressure  of  war,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  struggle  ended  there  were  large  numbers  of  ships  of 
the  older  types  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  These  vessels,  to  the  number  of  nearly  200,  have  been 
struck  off  the  effective  list  since  the  Armistice,  first  because  they 
are  no  longer  efficient  for  general  service ;  secondly,  because  they 
are  redundant;  and,  thirdly,  because,  after  undergoing  the  strain 
j  01  a  long  period  of  continuous  service,  they  need  repairs  which 
their  fighting  value  does  not  justify.  As  long  ago  as  May  last 
the  Engineer  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  scrapping  policy 
which  the  Admiralty  had  decided  to  carry  out  : — 

"  Practically  every  battleship  class  anterior  to  the  Dreadnought  is  repre- 
1  sented  in  the  list,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  ‘  semi-Dreadnoughte  ’ 
Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon,  which  are  to  be  retained  in  service  ae  part 
of  the  reserve  fleet.  Of  the  eight  ships  of  the  King  Edward  class  two  were 
j  lost  in  the  war;  the  Africa,  Dominion,  and  Hindustan  are  to  be  disposed  of, 
i  and  the  remaining  three  are  now  employed  as  depot  ships.  When  completed 
1  in  1905-06  these  vessels  were  considered  almost  the  last  word  in  battleship 
design,  and  together  they  formed  the  finest  homogeneous  squadron  in  the 
I  world.  They  were  the  last  ships  to  be  designed  by  the  late  Sir  William  White.’ 


(1)  The  scheme  of  armament  was  radically  unsound,  too  many  types  of  guns — 
12  in.,  9.2  in.,  ai;d  6  in. — being  mounted,  and  the  forward  secondary  guns 
could  not  be  fought  in  a  seaway. 

8*  2 
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Another  noteworthy  class  disappears  completely  with  the  sale  of  the  .1 
Albemarle,  Duncan,  and  Exrhouth.  Originally  there  were  six  of  these  ships,  1- 
comprising  the  Admiral  class,  but  the  Montagu  was  wrecked  in  1906  and  | 
the  CornwalUe  and  Russell  were  sunk  in  the  war.*  Having  an  extra  knot 
of  speed  and  thinner  armour  than  contemporary  battleships,  they  have  some 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  forerunners  of  the  battle-cruiser.  Further  down 
the  list  are  the  ships  of  the  Queen,  Formidable,  Canopus  and  Majestic  classes, 
all  famous  types  in  their  day.  Of  the  Majestic  it  may  be  said  that  she  set  ' 

the  fashion  in  international  battleship  design  for  ten  years.  The  Redoubtable-^ 
ex-Revenge — sole  survivor  of  the  old  Royal  Sovereign  class,  is  now  marked 
down  for  sale  after  a  varied  and  useful  career  which  began  in  1892.  She 
was  the  only  representative  of  her  class  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war, 
being  attached  to  the  ‘  scratch  ’  squadron  which  bombarded  the  Belgian 
coast  in  1914.  I 

“  Our  armoured  cruisers  suffered  heavily  during  the  war,  and  the  fighting 
value  of  those  that  survive  is  small,  but  as  they  are  useful  ships  for  training 
and  other  pesu^  duties,  the  majority  of  them  are  to  be  retained.  The  most 
modern  cruiser  on  the  sale  list  is  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  completed  in  1906. 

She  was  never  a  successful  ship,  her  freeboard  being  so  low  that  the  6-inch  f 
guns  on  the  main  deck  could  not  be  fought  in  heavy  weather,  and  her  speed 
of  22.8  knots  was  quite  inadequate.  Her  Thames-built  sister  ship.  Black 
Prince,  was  sunk  at  Jutland,  together  with  ‘the  Defence  and  the  Warrior. 

.  .  .  The  older  armoured  cruisers,  viz.,  the  Drake  and  Cressy  classes,  are 
to  go,  together  with  most  of  the  protected  cruisers,  launched  more  than  15 
years  ago.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  majority  of  these  vessels 
would  have  been  scrapped  before  now,  but  during  the  war  they  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  patrol  and  convoy  work.  Now  that  the  emergency  is 
over  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  them,  more  especially  as  we  are  well 
provided  with  modem  light  cruisers,  of  which  we  possess  about  70,  with  * 

speeds  of  25  knots  and  over,  besides  several  others  under  construction.  ! 

“In  no  category  is  the  process  of  elimination  to  be  more  drastic  than  in 
that  of  destroyers.  Over  100  of  these  vessels  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
active  list,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  boats  above  ten  years  of  age  are  to 
be  disposed  of.  They  ran^e  from  the  earlier  ‘  SO-knotters  *  to  the  com- 
paratively  modern  Tribal  class,  built  in  1906-1910.  It  goes  without  saying  that, 
after  the  tremendous  strain  of  four  and  one-half  years  of  war  service,  most  : 
of  our  older  destroyers  would  require  a  thorough  refit — including  new  boilers,  = 
and  in  some  cases  new  machinery — ^if  they  were  to  be  of  any  further  nse, 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  not  worth  the  heavy  outlay  their  renova-  ,i 
tion  would  involve.  Thanks  to  our  war-programmes  we  have  an  abundance 
of  modern  destroyers,  so  that  the  bulk  of  our  older  material  can  be  sacrificed 
without  a  qualm.  It  is  further  proposed  to  get  rid  of  all  the  torpedo-boats, 
with  the  exception  of  the  80-odd  oil-fired  turbine  boats  built  as  *  coastal 
destroyers  ’  in  1906-1909,  and  21  are  to  be  sold  immediately.  Among  the  ! 
submarines  ear-marked  for  the  shipbreaker  are  most  of  those  composing  \ 
the  B  and  C  classes,  which  have  ceased  to  be  effective.  It  is  interesting  , 
to  note  that  several  of  the  B  class  were  converted  into  surface  patrol  craft 
during  the  war,  their  electric  motors  being  removed.”  I 

No  doubt  this  policy  will  have  to  be  carried  several  stages 
further,  since  the  scale  of  our  naval  expenditure  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  number  of  ships  maintained  on  the  effective 
list,  involving  heavy  charges  for  repairs,  manning,  and  stores, 
besides  occupying  valuable  berthing  space  in  the  naval  ports. 

(1)  These  ships  were  inadequately  armoured  for  the  battle  line. 
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There  must  be  a  great  clearance,  far  greater  evidently  than  the 
Admiralty  originally  contemplated,  before  the  vast  fleet  of  the 
war  period  has  been  reduced  to  reasonable  size.  Every 
ship  maintained  on  the  effective  list  after  its. period  of  real 
usefulness  has  expired  means  an  unnecessary  charge  upon  the 
Navy  Votes.  In  face  of  the  financial  situation  which  now  con¬ 
fronts  us,  it  would  be  criminal  folly  to  keep  either  in  commission 
or  in  a  nucleus  crew  state  ships  of  the  older  types  which  are 
unnecessary  for  the  safety  of  our  sea  interests  in  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  come  into  existence.  But  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  eliminating  these  older  vessels  which  have 
fulfilled  their  mission,  and  contemplating  scrapping  “the  other 
half”  of  the  Navy  on  the  assumption  that  the  more  modern 
vessels  will  be  equally  useless  in  a  few  years  because  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  oil.  The  value  of  these  ships 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  vessels  in  other  navies,  and 
so  far  as  European  waters  are  concerned  there  are  neither  built 
nor  building  any  units  of  superior  fighting  efficiency. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  evidently  a 
widespread  misconception  as  to  the  influence  which  the  war  has 
had  upon  the  progress  of  naval  construction.  In  Europe,  neither 
France  nor  Italy,  the  only  tw’o  naval  Powers  of  first  class  which 
remain,  has  laid  down  a  single  battleship  or  fast  cruiser  during 
the  past  five  years.  But  that  has  not  been  the  case  either  in 
Japan  or  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Japan 
possessed  three  modern  battleships  and  one  building ;  she  now 
has  in  commission  seven  vessels  and  two  more  under  construction. 
In  June  of  last  year  a  new  programme  was  authorised  making 
provision  for  eight  additional  battleships  and  eight  battle-cruisers, 
to  be  completed  by  1923.  This  activity  may  be  traced  to  the 
unprecedented  programme  of  construction  which  was  adopted 
by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1916.  There  is  no  warrant  for 
the  statement  which  has  been  made  in  this  country  that  naval 
construction  in  the  United  States  has  been  suspended  since  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  All  that  has  happened  is  that  the 
new  and  sensational  programme  elaborated  last  year  on  the  eve 
of  the  Peace  Conference  has  been  dropped.  The  programme  of 
1916  has  not  only  not  been  abandoned,  but  it  is  being  carried 
steadily  to  completion.  When  peace  was  concluded  six  battle¬ 
ships,  six  battle-cruisers,  and  five  scout  or  light  cruisers  had  not 
even  been  begun.  But  during  the  past  few  months  Congress  has 
reaffirmed  its  decision  to  build  these  vessels,  the  largest  and 
most  costly  of  their  types  which  have  hitherto  been  launched, 
while  the  British  Admiralty  cancelled  the  orders  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  most  of  the  ships  then  building,  with  the  result  that 
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by  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  not  he  a  single  war  vessel- 
large  or  small — on  the  stocks  in  this  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  naval  activity  in  American  shipyards  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  following  details  of  the  ships  building,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  completion  on  July  1st  last  being  indicated.  It  should 
be  home  in  mind  that  the  largest  battleship  in  the  British  Navy, 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  displaces  only  27,500  tons,  and  our  largest 
battle-cruiser  26,500  tons. 


Type  and 
Name. 
Battleships. 
Tennessee  t 
Cali  fornia  ) 
Colorado 
Maritland  I 
Washington  j 
West  Virginia  ) 
South  Dakota  ^ 
Indiana 
Montana  I 
North  Carolina  T 
Iowa  I 

Massachusetts  ) 

Battle  Cbuisebs.* 
Lexington 
Constellation 
Saratoga 
Ranger 
Constitution 
(Unnamed) 
Scout  Cruisers. 


Displacement. 
,  Tons 


32,300 


32,600 


43,200 ' 


35,300 


Percentage  of 
completion 
July  1,  1919. 

/New  York  Navy  Yard  ...  79'1 
(Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  ...  65'6 

(New  York  Navy  Yard  ...  26'8 
Newport  News  S.B.&  D.D.  Co.  497 
New  York  S.B.  Co.  ...  26‘2 
Newport  News  S.B.&  D.D. Co.  23.4 
("New  York  Navy  Yard  ...  0 

Now  York  Navy  Yard  ...  0 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  ...  0 

Norfolk  Navy  Yard  ...  0 

I  Newport  News  S.B.  &  D.D.  Co.  0 
I^Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.  0 

fFore  River  S.B.  Co.  ...  0 

Newport  News  S.B.  &  D.D.  Co.  0 
New  York  S.B.  Co.  ...  0 

Newport  News  S.B.  &  D.D.  Co.  0 

Phila.  Navy  Yard  . 0 

l^Phila.  Navy  Yard  . 0 

Todd  D.D.  &  Const.  Co.  ...  28'2 
Todd  D.D.  &  Const.  Co.  ...  26 ‘4 
Todd  D.D.  &  Const.  Co.  ...  217  , 
Beth.  S.B.  Co.  (Fore  River)  0 
Beth.  S.B.  Co.  (Fore  River)  0 
Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Co.  ...  12 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Co.  ...  12 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Co.  ...  2 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Co.  ...  2 

Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Co.  ...  2 


Miscellaneous.® 


Fuel  Ship  No.  16,  Brazos 
Fuel  Ship  No.  17,  Neches 
Fuel  Ship  No.  18,  Pecos  ... 
Gunboat  No.  21,  Asheoiile 
Gunboat  No.  22  ... 
Hospital  Ship  No.  1 
Amn.  Ship  No.  1,  Pyro  ... 
Amn.  Ship  No.  2,  Nitro  ... 
Rep.  Ship  No.  1,  Metiusa 


Boston  Navy  Yard  ...  ...  97 

Boston  Navy  Yard  ...  ...  25’2 

Boston  Navy  Yard  ...  ...  '2 

Charleston  Navy  Yard  ...  88’1 

Charleston  Navy  Yard  ...  2'4 

Phila.  Navy  Yard .  37 '1 

Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  ...  92 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  ...  52 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  ...  0 


(1)  Battleships  authorised  and  contracted  for,  but  not  yet  under  active 
construction.  Congress,  however,  has  voted  the  necessary  money. 

(2)  The  laying  down  of  the  six  battle  cruisers  has  been  delayed  to  enable  the 
designs  to  i>e  altered. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  vessels  authorised,  but  not  under  construction  or  contract 

L  submarine  tender  No.  3;  2  destroyer  tenders  Nos.  3  and  4j  1  transport 


! 
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All  these  ships,  as  well  as  those  under  construction  or  authorised 
in  Japan  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  will  undoubtedly  be 
pressed  to  completion.  They  represent,  however,  no  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  design,  but  are  comparable  to  the  best  ships 
^  now  in  commission  under  the  British  ensign.  If  sentence  to  the 
scrap-heap  is  to  be  passed  upon  these  British  ships,  it  must  also 
involve  in  condemnation  the  American  and  Japanese  battleships 
and  other  units,  the  keels  of  some  of  which  have  not  yet  been  laid. 

It  is  in  these  varied  circumstances  in  Europe  and  beyond  that 
this  country  has  to  evolve  a  new  naval  policy.  It  must  take  into 
*  account  the  world-wide  interests  of  the  British  peoples,  and 
must  recognise  that  British  power  and  prestige  mu^  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  adequate  show  of  force  in  every  ocean  and  sea  of 
the  world,  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  But,  when  due  weight  has  been  given 
to  these  considerations,  it  must  be  apparent  that  an  adequate 
force  can  be  maintained  at  a  relatively  modest  expenditure.  Pos¬ 
sessing  as  wq  do  a  great  accumulation  of  ships  of  the  most  modern 
types,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  several  years  to  come  to  lay 
down  a  single  keel ;  we  can  afford  to  let  the  Americans  do  the 
spending  for  a  time.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  phase  of  naval 
competition  throughout  the  world,  we  can  at  least  forbear  to 
lead  the  way. 

There  is  a  measure  of.  truth  in  Lord  Fisher’s  condemnation  of 
our  newest  ships.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  fleet  which  we 
might  build  in  knowledge  of  all  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  recent 
developments  in  physical  science,  there  is  not  a  ship  afloat  in 
any  navy  which  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  obsolescence,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  youngest  of  us  is  growing  old.  But  the  British 
taxpayer  is  forced  by  every  consideration  to  cut  his  naval  coat 
according  to  his  cloth.  Until  other  Powers  adopt  new  fashions, 
we  can  be  well  content  to  rely  upon  the  best  of  the  fine  ships 
which  the  war  has  left  us. 

What  is  needed  at  this  juncture  in  our  fortunes  is  a  policy  of 
reasonable  reduction  and  far-sighted  consolidation. ,  The  country 
is  rightly  determined  upon  a  policy  of  national  economy,  and 
that  policy  must  apply  to  all  the  departments,  not  excluding  the 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Air  Ministry.  But  there  is 
one  fundamental  difference  between  these  three  forces.  An  army, 
as  experience  has  shown,  can  be  raised,  equipped,  and  trained  in 
about  six  months ;  an  air  force,  to  mainttiin  supremacy  in  the 

No.  2.  There  are  166  destroyers,  65  submarines,  9  mine-sweepers,  18  sea-going 
togs,  2o  harbour  tugs,  12  oil  tankers,  and  65  Ford  “  Eagles  ”  in  various  stages'of 
completion.  About  81  destroyers  will  probably  be  completed  this  year  and  the 
remainder  in  1920.  There  are  12  destroyers  and  10  submarines  authorised,  but 
not  under  construction  or  contract. 
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air,  not  in  one  theatre  of  war  but  in  all  theatres  of  war,  can  be  I 
created,  as  experience  has  also  shown,  with  great  rapidity.  We  I 
need  a  small  but  highly  organised  army,  and  a  small  but  highly  I 
organised  air  force,  each  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  round  which  in  I 
an  emergency  a  war  land  army  in  the  one  case,*  a  war  aerial  navy  ! 
in  the  other,  can  be  created  if  the  emergency  should  arise.  But 
sea  power  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth ;  it  takes  upwards  of  three  ! 
years  in  normal  circumstances  to  design  and  build  a  battleship  ! 
or  cruiser,  and  a  destroyer  or  submarine  cannot  be”  completed 
in  less  than  about  half  that  time.  It  takes  far  longer  to  train 
officers  and  men  than  to  build  the  ships  in  which  they  must  fight, 
as  Germany  learnt  after  twenty  years  of  concentrated  effort. 

The  British  Fleet  has  inherited  the  traditions  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  we  shall  rue  the  day  if  by  any  hasty  act  of  economy 
we  break  the  spirit  of  this  great  fighting  force,  which  is  not 
only  this  country’s  main  defence,  but  its  principal  instrument  of 
offence.  Our  naval  power  constitutes  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  whole  Imperial  structure  rests.  Napoleon  was  not  wrong 
when  in  his  day  he  declared  that  “the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
Continental  Powers  from  bridling  you  is  for  England  to  proceed 
in  her  proper  sphere  as  an  insular  Power,  possessing  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea.”  .  .  .  Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  past 
hundred  years  which  render  these  words  even  more  applicable  | 
to  present  British  conditions.  We  live  by  our  foreign  trade;  we 
cannot  exist  without  a  supreme  mercantile  marine ;  we  have 
responsibilities  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  new 
•circumstances  which  confront  the  British  peoples,  it  should 
be  possible,  under  wise  and  far-sighted  guidance,  to  fulfil  our 
naval  obligations  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  which  we  bore 
twenty  years  ago.  Translated  into  terms  of  money,  that  means  1 
that,  making  allowance  for  the  increased  pay  of  officers  and  men 
and  the  higher  cost  of  fuel  and  stores,  the  Navy  Votes  can  be 
brought  down  to  ^940,000,000  or  £60,000,000,  There  need  be 
no  considerable  Shipbuilding  Vote  for  several  years  to 
come.  But  any  such  scheme  of  reduction  ought  not  to 
be  carried  out  without  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
officers  and  men,  to  whom  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  never  be  adequately  repaid.  Nor  should  the  policy 
of  economy  be  pressed  with  unreasonable  haste,  lest  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  we  imperil  the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of  a  maritime 
empire,  world-wide  in  extent,  and  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  its  naval  forces. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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Beneath  a  certain  hospitable  West  of  England  roof  of  more  or 
less  academic  associations  during  the  early  ’sixties  there  was 
expected  a  guest  by  whose  side  his  introducer,  a  son  of  the  house, 
said  that  the  Admirable  Crichton  himsfelf  must  pale.  The  visitor 
came  from  the  other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  having  been 
kept  a  few  days  back  by  stress  of  weather.  A  tall  young  man  of 
strong,  perfectly  proportioned  figure,  with  a  head  which  a  phren¬ 
ologist,  w'ho  happened  to  be  of  the  party,  pronounced  the  most 
perfectly  balanced  ever  beheld  on  human  shoulders. 

This  paragon,  during  his  then  incomplete  undergraduate  course 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  swept  the  board  of  all  its  prizes. 
On  his  first  appearance  he  had  impressed  examiners,  professors 
and  tutors,  as  well  as  his  fellow-students,  by  the  extraordinary 
range  and  accuracy  of  his  information.  As  a  guest  on  the  occasion 
now  recalled,  what  struck  us  all  were  the  vigour  and  vitality  which 
he  seemed  to  exhale.  To  hear  of  something  accounted  difficult 
to  do  was  with  him  to  do  it.  A  tiny  trout-stream  rippled  seaward 
past  the  house,  so  overhung  by  willows  and  brambles  as  to  defy 
the  successful  cast  of  a  “fly.”  On  the  late  afternoon  of  his  arrival 
before  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  guest  quietly  went  out  with 
fishing-rod  and  fly-book,  to  return  in  less  than  an  hour  bearing 
a  basket  filled  with  the  speckled  inhabitants  of  the  “  impossible  ” 
rivulet. 

Such,  when  I  first  saw  him,  in  his  undergraduate  days,  was 
John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  whose  death  withdrew  from  popular 
culture  its  most  variously  representative,  as  well  as  most 
indefatigable,  promoter;  for  his  learning  was  as  real  as  his 
enthusiasm.  Of  that  I  witnessed  thus  early  in  my  acquaintance 
with  him  a  proof  worth  mentioning  now.  At  this  time  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  native  brogue  blended  itself  with,  if  it  was 
not  overcome  by,  the  foreign  accent  so  frequently  noticeable  in 
those  who  have  been  bom  abroad  and  whose  ears  have  been 
attuned  to  French  conversational  sounds  even  earlier  than  to 
those  of  their  mother  tongue.  Mahaffy  knew  literally  every  inch, 
not  only  of  the  Vevay  region,  his  birthplace,  but  of  all  Switzerland, 
together  with  its  history  and  traditions,  in  which,  as  a 
child,  he  had  been  trained.  He  could  illustrate  them  from  the 
modem  reading  that  had  kept  pace  with  his  classical,  and  point 
them  by  unfamiliar  quotations  from  the  whole  range  of  literature. 
He  did  all  this  pleasantly,  and  even  modestly,  enough,  as  easily 
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and  naturally  as  if  he  had  been  talking  about  the  weather.  The 
cyclopaedic  display  became  a  challenge  to  one  of  our  company,  of 
whom  it  might  have  been  said  that  knowledge  was  his  forte  and 
omniscience  his  foible.  This  gentleman  was  observed  to  be  taking 
mental  notes,  from  time  to  time  attempting  a  surreptitious  record 
of  some  name  or  date.  He  could  not  believe,  as  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  that  so  much  variety  and  volubility  could  possibly  be 
combined  with  accuracy.  Too  cautious  ta  venture  on  a  casual 
contradiction  he  missed  none  of  Mahaffy’s  startling  generalisa¬ 
tions  and  ancient  parallels  to  modern  experience. 

Surely  in  this  miscellaneous  lore  he  would  detect  some  fallacy 
vitiating  the  argument,  run  off  so  glibly,  some  figure  or  fact 
differing  from  that  given  in  the  reference  work  he  secretly  con¬ 
sulted  ;  he  constantly  awaited  such  a  discovery  to  bring  back  the 
conversation  to  the  necessary  point.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  the 
secret  were  constantly  wondering  whether  Mahaffy  would  be 
demolished  by  the  circumstantial  exposure  in  cold  blood  of  the 
views  and  statements  to  which  he  had  committed  himself  across 
the  walnuts  and  wine.  Nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  If  the 
then  scholar  of  “  Old  Trinity  ”  had  been  holding  forth  for  effect 
it  was  certain  he  had  not  stepped  outside  the  limits  of  his  own 
honestly  ac(}uired,  easily  flowing,  exact  knowledge,  for  in 
Mahaffy’s  youth  short  cuts  to  miscellaneous  learning  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  culture  were  comparatively  few.  Many  of  them  had  still 
t3  be  discovered,  not  a  few  by  Mahaffy  himself. 

Periodical  literature,  even  of  the  graver  monthly  or  three- 
monthly  kind,  had  not  yet  taken  all  learning  for  its  province; 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  had  not  instructed  his  generation  in  totems,  the 
Homerid®,  in  Greek  pottery  or  aboriginal  hieroglyphics.  There 
might  seem,  as  one  looks  back  upon  it  all,  to  have  been  just  then 
the  same  opening  for  a  new  departure  in  thought  and  scholar¬ 
ship  as  had  been  discovered  by  a  writer  and  thinker  with  whom 
Mahaffy  had  little  in  common  some  twenty  years  earlier.  In  1844 
Benjamin  Jowett  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  Germany ;  he 
brought  back  with  him  the  materials  for  that  history  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  was  to  leave  its  mark  upon  the  Oxford 
Schools.  So  Mahaffy,  before  he  was  thirty,  condensed  into  his 
discourses  on  primitive  civilisation  such  a  wealth  of  political, 
social,  national  and  personal  detail,  then  so  entirely  unknown  or 
universally  forgotten,  that  they  seemed  like  the  opening  of  a  new 
Pierian  spring..  Popular  audiences  demonstratively  admired, 
academic  hearers  could  not  but  admit  the  conspicuous  skill  with 
which  cohesion  and  unity  were  givea  the  whole  amalgam  by  its 
setting  in  a  Greek  frame. 

As  regards  age  only  a  twelvemonth  separated  J.  P.  Mahaffy  from 
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I  J.  A.  Symonds.  Helping  forward  the  same  movement,  the  two 
worked  and  wrote  independently  of,  though  not  in  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  to,  each  other ;  while  the  most  versatile  and  varied  of 
nineteenth  century  Irish  scholars,  beginning  with  the  Iliad  and 
;  ending  with  Menander,  produced  a  text-book  that  prepared  the 
popular  taste  for  Symonds’  studies  in  the  Greek  poets.  On  that 
taste  he  consistently  exercised  a  wholesome  and  elevating  effect. 
During  the  earlier  ’seventies  the  general  reader,' steadily  advancing 
I  with  a  re-created  interest  in  the  thought  and  letters  of  ancient 

^  Athens,  had  no  turn  for  deep  inquiry  into  their  mysteries.  There 

'  were  few  isms  or  ologies  that  Mahaffy  might  not  have  easily 
picked  up,  had  he  chosen,  and  written  concerning  them  as  attrac¬ 
tively,  as  Dean  Swift  was  told  by  one  of  his  lady  admirers,  he 
j  could  if  he  wished  write  about  a  broomstick. 

So  it  was  throughout.  His  tact  and  cleverness  never  failed  to 
co-operate  with  his  industry,  and  in  everything  he  undertook 
ensured  that  he  would  turn  to  the  best  account  the  intellectual 
fortune  he  had  found  for  himself. 

Here  Mahaffy  managed  his  resources  more  wisely  and  to  better 
purpose  than  was  done  by  one  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
i  his  contemporaries,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  the 
subject  of  interesting  and  picturesque  celebrations.  Rather  more 
:  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 

•  '  four,  J.  A.  Froude  was  appointed  by  Lord  Salisbury  E.  A. 
Freeman’s  successor  in  the  Oxford  chair  of  modern  history ;  his 
initial  discourse  might,  it  was  anticipated  by  those  who  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  the  man,  contain  some  more  or  less  personal 
criticisms  on  his  predecessor.  The  new  lecturer,  of  course, 
avoided  anything  of  the  kind.  At  Cambridge,  in  a  similar 
position,  his  friend  and  connection,  Charles  Kingsley,  a 
I  generation  earlier,  had  showed  less  discretion.  On  mounting  the 
I  Cambridge  rostrum  in  1860  the  author  of  Westv:<ird  Ho!  might 
have  profited  by  the  perfect  courtesy  and  taste  which  four  years 
before  Froude  had  shown  at  the  Royal  Institution  when  dealing 
I  with  other  labourers  in  his  own  field.  Instead,  Kingsley  made  a 

!  violent  onslaught  on  that  school  of  historic  interpretation.  Buckle, 

J  Comte,  Darwin,  Mill,  whose  doctrines  he  bluntly  confessed  he 

I  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  thoroughly  to  master.  His  con¬ 

temptuous  disbelief  in  the  so-called  “  Inexorable  Sequences  of 
Nature  ”  got  him  into  trouble  with  the  law  of  gravitation  itself  : — 
“  If  I  chose  to  catch  a  stone,  I  can  hold  it  in  my  hands,  and  it  will 
.  not  fall  till  I  let  it  ”  ;  for  a  parallel  to  this,  as  one  of  Kingsley’s 

'  hearers  said  at  the  time,  one  must  surely  go  back  to  Dr.  Johnson’s 

i  proof  of  the  reality  of  matter,  when  supping  with  Boswell  at 

I  “The  Mitre.”  The  Australian  novels  of  Charles  Kingsley’s 
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younger  brother,  Henry,  carried  on  with  more  variety  of  vigorous 
illustration  the  colonial  tradition  established  in  Victorian  fiction 
by  The  Caxtons,  The  Hillyars,  and  The  Burtons,  created 
or  deepened  the  interest  in  our  overseas  empire  to  much 
the  same  extent  as  Midshipman  Easy  had  made  boys  feel  as 
they  read  it  that  there  was  no  life  worth  living  but  the  sailor’s, 
or  as  had  persuaded  youths  nurtured  on  a  diet  of  Charles  Lever 
that  the  profession  of  diplomacy  or  arms  could  alone  tempt  a  lad 
of  spirit  or  parts.  Before  this,  Charles  Kingsley  had  enabled 
readers  by  the  thousand  to  realise,  as  they  had  never  done  before, 
nor  but  for  him  would  ever  have  done  at  all,  the  stirring  move¬ 
ments  of  Elizabethan  England  and  the  adventurous  vicissitudes 
that  were  the  heritage  of  the  Spanish  main.  These  are  the 
writings  that  will  make  the  rector  of  Eversley  a  living  force  long 
after  his  polemical  experiments  in  philosophy  and  faith  have 
dropped  out  of  his  biographical  record. 

He  had  done  with  history  professing  in  1869  and  began  to  clothe 
in  strong,  clear  English  thoughts  that  thus  presented  became  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  higher  aims  and  interests  of  his  time.  Durmg 
the  early  “fifties”  he  had  worked  with  F.  D.  Maurice  in  the 
Christian  Socialist  movement ;  his  discourses  about  ‘  ‘  popular 
politics”  disposed  his  countrymen  to  hear  him  gladly  on  other 
subjects.  The  spirit  of  serious  speculation  filled  the  air. 
Kingsley’s  picture  in  Hypatia  of  primitive  Christianity  warring 
against  Greek  thought  seemed  to  many  a  reflection  of  their 
own  spiritual  unrest.  All  this  time  his  mind  and  pen  were  being 
more  and  more  finely  touched  to  fine  issues.  Midway  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  he  put  the  impression  of  his  West 
Indies  tour  into  a  volume  which  seemed,  by  its  matter  and  manner, 
the  opening  up  of  a  reputation  entirely  new.  Hitherto  Kingsley 
had  shown  his  power  as  a  teacher  of  the  unlettered  masses. 
At  Last  (1870)  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  the  most  educated 
of  his  readers  recognised  in  it  an  addition  to  the  single  volume 
masterpieces  which  had  delighted  an  earlier  and  more  fastidious 
generation  in  Eothen  or  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  The  same 
department  of  letters  had  been  adorned  by  •  Laurence  Oliphant. 
After  that  the  growth  of  the  scientific  temper  in  writers  and 
readers  secured  for  it  no  single  successes  save  -those  presently  to 
be  mentioned; 

Some  time  before  Provost  Mahaffy’s  death  our  national  “  Belles 
Lettres  ”  became  the  poorer  for  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Bussell’s  loss. 
Philanthropy,  popular  religion  and  literature  had  no  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  earnest  and  sympathetic  student,  as  well  as  few  more 
capable  performers.  A  friend  of  the  masses,  Mr.  Bussell  had 
drunk  his  original  inspiration  from  the  fountain  of  Maurice  and 
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Kingsley.  Influences  still  more  quickening  and  fruitful  were 
found  by  him  in  the  faiths  of  his  childhood  and  the  more  stimu¬ 
lating  doctrine  of  his  later  years.  With  his  own  ears  he  had  heard  • 
Kingsley  recite  to  the  little  girl  for  whom  they  were  composed 
the  lines  beginning  “Be  good,  sweet  child  !  ”  Butler  of  Wantage 
and  King  of  Lincoln  supplied  the  motive  power,  transforming 
Russell  from  the  mere  cadet  of  a  great  Whig  house  into  a  fellow 
worker  with  the  ritualists  who,  he  held,  had  done  so  much  towards 
making  the  Church  of  England  the  church  of  the  poor.  “  Once,” 
he  thought,  ‘  ‘  sever  the  unnatural  alliance  with  the  State,  and  the 
communion,  that  at  the  same  time  held  Pusey,  Jowett,  Lord 
Halifax,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Canon  Christopher,  Father  Stanton 
and  Mr.  Mackonochie,  would  become  the  greatest  power  for 
human  righteousness  and  happiness  that  the  world  had  ever 
known.”  Zeal  for  the  great  causes  they  had  at  heart  left  Bussell 
and  his  fellow- workers  little  time  or  thought  for  purely  literary 
effects.  It  was  with  them  as  it  had  been  with  Charles  Kingsley 
during  the  first  half  of  his  life.  The  pen,  seldom  unskilfully 
handled,  was  a  sword  with  which  to  cut  down  the  evil  growths 
of  the  time,  from  Edward  Denison,  who  overflowed  alike  with 
penetrating  force  and  grave  humour  of  expression,  to  Arnold 
Toynbee  and  those  who  hav6  followed  since.  Bussell  was  always 
the  reformer  first,  the  litterateur  afterwards,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  soine  domestic  discouragement.  He  could  scarcely  hope 
to  have  been  taken  for  a  prophet  in  his  own  house,  whose  ducal 
head,  after  reading  his  kinsman’s  criticism  of  the  Whig  tradition, 
thus  addressed  him  :  “  You  must  now  be  making  such  a  pretty 
penny  by  your  pen  that  you  will  scarcely  wish  to  draw  on  me  for 
your  election  expenses.” 

Side  by  side  with  the  literary  masters  of  the  Victorian  age 
were  writers  who  had  steeped  themselves  in  the  terminology  of 
the  laboratory  or  workshop;  such  were  the  disciples  of  George 
Eliot,  who  enriched  her  diction  with  phrases  drawn  from  her 
scientific  studies,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Athenian 
dramatists  gratified  the  maritime  taste  of  their  audience  by 
copiously  using  the  similes  of  seamanship.  Bishop  Samuel 
Wilberforce  knew  enough  of  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  branches, 
to  hold  his  own  against  Huxley  or  Tyndall,  and  his  capitally 
written  and  widely  read  lay  sermons  on  these  matters  were  not 
without  their  effect  upon  the  thought  and  phrasing  of  periodical 
authorship. 

The  Victorian  contributions  to  the  little  series  of  pocket  classics 
opened  with  the  greatest  of  its  number,  Kinglake’s  Eothen  in  1844. 
The  same  year  also  produced  another  little  masterpiece  in  the 
same  vein.  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  by  Kinglake’s  oldest  and 
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closest  friend,  Eliot  Warburton,  who  started  soon  afterwards  on 
a  political  mission  to  the  Isthmus  of  Durian,  but  perished  among 
the  passengers  on  board  his  ship  The  Amazon.  In  1848  came 
another  product  of  our  earlier  impressionism,  Froude’s  Nemesu 
of  Faith,  whose  theological  offence  to  the  Oxford  of  his  day  was 
aggravated  by  its  inimitably  terse  and  mocking  irony.  To  the 
same  order  of  writing  and  about  the  same  time  belonged,  in  virtue 
of  its  chastened  humour  and  graphically  suggestive  touches, 
Borrow’s  Bible  in  Spain.  These  men  were  none  of  them  great 
scholars ;  they  had  each  appreciated  the  best  old-school,  altogether 
literary 'education  of  their  time.  Like  Lady  Duff-Gordon,  after¬ 
wards,  in  her  Letters  from  the  Cape,  they  had  no  thought  of 
instructing  but  only  of  not  boring  the  society  they  addressed.  In 
Eothen  Kinglake  had  described  his  old  headmaster,  “the  terrific 
Keate,”  as  “  Napoleon  in  a  widow’s  cap  quacking  like  an  angry 
duck.”  Similarly  the  Kinglakian  association  peeps  out  in 
Warburton ’s  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  where  the  houris  are  said  to 
be  a  sort  of  ”  angels  of  doubtful  character.”  So,  too,  one  reads 
in  the  same  pages,  of  ”  a  Mussulman,  D.D.,  who  thought  the 
chance  of  female  immortality  chiefly  rested  on  a  certain  tra¬ 
ditional  dialogue.  An  aged  widow  had  importuned  Mohammed 
for  a  good  place  in  Paradise.  ‘  Trouble  me  not,’  was  the  answer, 
‘  Old  women  are  impossible  there  ’ ;  to  which  words,  however, 
presently  came  the  diplomatic  supplement,  ”  Because  all  the  old 
will  then  be  made  young  again.’  ” 

The  rector  of  Eversley  had  not  caught  the  tone  of  the  writers 
now  recalled,  but  he  lived,  thought  and  worked  long  enough  to 
recognise,  as  in  his  volume  of  West  Indian  travels  he  practically 
did,  the  effectiveness  of  the  impressionist  method.  That,  too,  was 
the  case  with  probably  the  most  fertile  as  well  as  famous  family 
known  in  English  letters.  The  Palgraves  were  contemporary 
with  the  Wordsworths ;  and  it  was  a  Palgrave  who  selected  the 
description  of  Hadrian’s  villa  in  “Pictorial  Greece”  as  a  word- 
perfect  prose  specimen.  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth’s 
polished  simplicity  was  reproduced  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  some 
newspaper  letters  about  Corsica  and  Sardinia  by  a  clever  young 
Irishman  named  Hartford  who  had  come  under  the  bishop’s 
influence.  No  book,  however,  perpetuating  that  older  tradition 
appeared  till  A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant  (1896). 
That  latest  feat  of  English  impressionism  is  not  only  an  un¬ 
designed  tribute  to  the  vitality  of  the  earlier  masters  of  the  cult, 
but  is  suffused  with  the  earlier  quietly  patriotic  spirit.  Kinglake 
and  Warburton  personified  in  their  tone  and  temper  *the  nine- 
,teenth  century  establishment  of  Greater  Britain.  Mr.  D.  G. 
Hogarth  has  shown  himself  their  heir,  not  only  in  skill  of  pen  but 
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in  the  unpremeditated  evidence  of  sympathy  with  and  legitimate 
pride  in  that  imperial  reaction  which  filled  the  years  between 
1880  and  1901.  The  later  masters  of  nineteenth-century  prose 
with  scarcely  an  exception  have  shown  the  influence  of  Flaubert’s 
most  powerful  predecessor.  Mr.  Hogarth  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  but,  unlike  some  others,  in  thought  or  cadence  he 
ii  never  the  echo  even  of  the  greatest  and  most  inspiring  among 
the  French  masters,  whose  English  vogue  began  just  half 
a  century  ago.  The  popularity  of  Quinet  in  this  country,  or  at 
least  the  study  of  his  masterpiece.  The  Genius  of  Religion, 
roughly  speaking  corresponded  with,  and  probably  helped  for¬ 
ward,  what  a  German  philosopher,  Baumeister,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  the  aesthetic  movement.  Pre-Eaphaelitism 
and  the  subdued  tints  associated  with  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
school  in  general",  and  the  Burne-Jones  maidens  in  particular,  went 
together  with  much  reading  of  Quinet,  or  at  least  talk  about  him. 
Gradually  this  was  superseded,  or  reinforced,  by  the  artistic  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Japan.  The  combination  took  Quinet  for  its  prophet, 
with  the  result  that  by  1881  aestheticism  had  become  sufficiently 
compact  and  conspicuous  for  burlesque  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s 
Patience'. 

Meanwhile  the  aesthetic  gospel,  according  to  W.  H.  Pater,  was 
finding  its  expression  in  a  series  of  literary  effects  as  yet  new  to 
English  prose.  The  Wandering  Scholar  goes  back  upon  none  of 
these,  nor  owes  anything  to  them.  He  writes  as  a  scholar  must 
and  should  write  ;  but  he  is  in  the  line  of  literary  succession  which 
opened  with  the  men  already  mentioned  more  than  once,  which 
was  continued  by  Laurence  Oliphant  in  Piccadilly.  To  the 
same  order  of  “Belles  Lettres,’’  belonged  not  only  Kingsley’s  At 
Last,  but  his  far  too  little  known  literary  essays.  After  Oli¬ 
phant,  there  came  no  impressionist  monograph  with  any  assurance 
of  vitality  till  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock’s  New  Republic.  The  recep¬ 
tion  given  to  The  Wandering  Scholar  may  well  justify  the  hope 
that  other  pens  will  produce  fresh  contributions  to  English  letters 
in  the  same  purely  literary  vein.  Nor  are  signs  wanting  that  for 
this  we  may  not  have  long  to  wait.  Newspaper  letters  from  the 
various  theatre's  of  war  and  books  reviewing  the  whole  struggle 
exemplify  for  the  most  part  a  marked  improvement  in  twentieth- 
century  prose  to  the  newspaper  style  which  was  with  us  with  the 
beginning  of  the  world- wide  upheaval. 


T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


CUREENTE  CALAMO.— X. 


If  posterity  does  not  know  all  about  the  Great  War  it  will  not  be 
because  of  any  lack  of  documentary  evidence.  The  historian’s 
difficulty  will  be  not  so  much  to  find  his  material  as  to  sift  and 
weigh  it.  In  the  campaigns  of  the  past  many  years  usually 
elapsed  before  the  chief  actors,  the  generals  and  statesmen,  began 
to  issue  their  memoirs  and  commentaries.  Sometimes  they  never 
issued  them  at  all,  leaving  the  record  to  conscientious  private  secre-  ‘ 
taries,  and  industrious  students  of  their  despatches  and  correspon¬ 
dence.  Our  modern  leaders  are  less  reticent.  One  after  another 
they  are  rushing  into  print  and  telling  the  world  the  story  of  their 
achievements,  aspirations  and  difficulties.  Ludendorff,  French, 
Jellicoe,  Lord  Fisher,  Count  Czernin,  Russky  have  written  books, 
and  Hindenburg  and  Bethmann-Hollweg  are  understood  to  have 
volumes  in  preparation.  There  are  rumours  that  the  ex-Kaiser 
may  oblige.  If  he  does  so,  whatever  may  be  the  character  or  the 
veracity  of  his  confessions,  he  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of 
producing  one  of  the  biggest  literary  booms  on  record.  One  hesi¬ 
tates  to  suggest  the  fabulous  sum  which  an  enterprising  publishing 
firm  w’ould  offer  for  the  exclusive  copyright  of  the  work,  or  the 
amount  which  some  newspapers  would  bid  for  the  serial  rights. 

All  the  volumes  are  interesting ;  but  they  have  to  be  examined 
with  caution.  They  are  gigantic  pamphlets,  ex  parte  statements, 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  controversy.  The  writers  are 
too  close  to  the  events,  and  too  intimately  concerned  in  them,  to  be 
impartial  or  judicial.  They  are  more  anxious — naturally — to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  own  policy,  to  explain  away  their  own  failures,  or  io 
clear  up  misunderstandings  of  their  actions  and  projects  :  some¬ 
times  to  put  the  responsibility  for  ill-8uccess_or  incomplete  success 
on  other  shoulders.  No  one  can  blame  them  for  this,  and  it  is 
useful  to  have  the  great  man’s  point  of  view  defined  in  his  own 
terms ;  but  an  apologia  is  not  a  history,  particularly  when  the 
apologist  is  eager  to  prove  that  he  might  have  done  more,  or  might 
have  done  better,  but  for  the  remissness  or  error  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  That  suggestion  is  conveyed,  with  more 
or  less  directness,  by  the  generals  and  admirals,  and  perhaps  the 
reader  is  more  conscious  of  it  than  the  author  in  some  cases 
intended  him  to  be.  I  laid  down  Lord  Jellicoe’s  “The  Grand 
Fleet  ’’  feeling  that  the  writer  meant  us  to  understand  that  the 
magnificent  armada  he  directed  would  have  gained  even  greater 
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K  and  swifter  triumphs  but  for  the  Idches  of  Admiralty  administra¬ 
tors  and  parliamentary  politicians  who  left  his  squadrons  inade¬ 
quately  equipped.  !•  finished  Lord  French’s  “  1914  ”  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  view  that*  a  superb  strategic  conception, 
which  might  have  led  to  brilliant  and  comparatively  speedy  vic¬ 
tory,  was  nullified  by  General  Staffs  with  divided  aims,  and  Cabi- 
■  nets  with  clouded  vision.  I  can  see  that  Ludendorff  is  bent  on 
diverting  the  blame  for  Germany’s  collapse  from  the  German  Army 
to  the  German  Governments  and  those  who  controlled  their  foreign 
and  internal  policy.  As  for  Lord  Fisher,  he  makes  no  secret  of  the 
'  fact  that  he  is  engaged  in  demonstrating  the  perfect  righteouenesa 
of  his  own  ideas  of  naval  organisation  and  construction,  and  in 
revealing  the  “  damned  messes  ”  made  by  the  “damned  fools” 

;  who  did  not  properly  handle  the  great  instrument  he  had  created. 
The  last  word  on  all  these  controversies  cannot  be  said,  while  the 
smoke  of  battle  has  barely  rolled  from  the  horizon,  and  while  there 
is  so  vast  a  body  of  facts  which  has  not  yet  been,  and  perhaps 
cannot  yet  be,  disclosed.  But  few  of  us  can  read  these  books 
without  emotion ;  for  they  bring  us  back  to  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
the  expectations,  the  suspense,  of  those  dark  and  crowded  days 
which  those  who  lived  through  them  are  never  likely  to  forget. 

It  all  tempts  to  that  most  futile  and  fascinating  of  pursuits, 
speculation  on  what  might  have  been.  If  only  some  things  had 
been  done  which  were  not  done,  or  some  things  which  were  done 
had  been  done  differently !  Lord  Fisher,  in  his  own  restrained 
and  refined  language,  tells  us  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to 
have  set  the  great  battle-cruisers  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  to 
"gobble  up  ”  the  Goehen  and  her  consort,  even  as  Sir  Doveton 
j  Sturdee  afterwards  gobbled  up  Von  Spec’s  squadron.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  have  been  so  easy ;  perhaps  the  ‘  ‘  damned  fools  ’  ’  and 
“congenital  idiots  ”  who  let  the  German  ships  escape  had  more 
‘  reason  for  their  action  or  inaction  than  their  breezy  critic  allows. 

:  We  do  not  know ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  war  that 
i  remains  a  mystery  still.  But  if  the  Goehen  had  been  headed  off 
I  before  she  reached  the  Dardanelles,  or  if  she  had  been  followed 
:  through  the  Straits  and  sunk  within  sight  of  the  towers  and 
i  minarets  of  Stamboul — how  different  would  have  been  the  entire 
'  history  of  the  past  five  years !  Turkey  would  not  have  come  into 
i  the  war,  nor  would  Bulgaria.  There  would  have  been  no  Meso- 
I  potamia  campaign,  no  fighting  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  no  Salonica 
j  expedition,  no  over-running  of  Serbia,  above  all,  no  Gallipoli  with 
I  its  deplorable  failure  and  its  gigantic  waste  of  men,  money  and 
j  material.  All  the  life  and  treasure  and  energy  expended  on  these 
i  distant  fields  could  have  been  reserved  for  France  and  Flanders, 
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and  given  the  Allies  on  the  Western  Front  in  1915  that  prepon¬ 
derance  of  force  which  they  did  not  acquire  till  three  years  later. 
Germany  might  have  been  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  in  1916. 
There  would  have  been  no  Eusslan  Eevolution,  no  Bolshevism,  no 
break-up  of  all  Eastern  Europe  and  South-Western  Asia,  no 
unrestricted  submarine  war,  no  intervention  of  the  United 
States,  no  economic  collapse  of  civilisation  ;  some  millions  of  livee 
would  have  been  saved  and  some  thousands  of  millions  of  pounds. 
Also  Lord  Fisher  presumably  would  have  remained  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  might  have  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  project  of 
figbiing  a  way  into  the  Baltic  with  monitors  and  “  blister  ”  ships, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  British  naval  guns,  landing  a  mighty 
Eussian  army  on  the  Pomeranian  coast  four  days’  march  from 
Berlin.  That  is  what  Lord  Fisher  says  he  would  have  done, 
though  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  in  the  War  Cabinet  did  not 
think  he  could  have  succeeded.  But  in  any  case  the  gobbling-up 
of  the  Goehen  would  have  averted  terrific  losses  and  years  of 
calamity.  It  might  have  been  !  , 


Eeflections  equally  poignant  (and  equally  vain)  are  awakened 
by  some  of  Lord  French’s  pages.  I  did  not  find  much  to  linger 
over  in  the  earlier  chapters,  largely  occupied  with  personal  con¬ 
troversy,  on  which  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  said.  But  Chap¬ 
ter  XV.,  “  A  Eeview  of  the  Allied  Plans  in  the  West  at  the  close 
of  the  First  Battle  of  Ypres,”  is  full  of  painful  interest.  In 
these  pages  the  great  soldier,  who  commanded  the  “British  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  ’’  in  the  first  critical  months  of  the  War,  reveals 
his  plan  of  campaign  and  explains  why  it  was  not  carried  out.  He 
gives  the  answer  to  questions  which  were  torturing  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  civilian  onlookers  in  Great  Britain  in  those  anxious  i 


weeks  after  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  when  the  Germans  were 
settling  down  in  their  fortified  trench  line  from  Switzerland  to  the 
North  Sea.  We  pored  on  maps  and  plans,  puzzled  over  the 
meagre  official  despatches,  read  with  increasing  bewilderment  the 
comments  of  the  “  military  experts  ”  of  the  newspapers,  and 
waited  and  waited  for  that  new  development  of  Allied  strategy 
which  seemed  so  obvious  and  yet  never  came.  We  thought  that 
the  prime  object  of  the  British  High  Command  must  be  to  prevent 
the  Germans  from  seizing  the  Belgian  coast  by  occupying  it  in 
force  ourselves  up  to  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  thereby  establishing 
a  position  on  the  enemy’s  right  flank  from  which  we  might 
advance,  and  gradually  compel  him  to  fall  back  along  his  whole 
line.  In  these  operations  it  appeared  that  our  naval  superiority 
might  have  been  used  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Ostend  and  Zee- 
brugge  lay  open  to  us.  Daily  we  expected  to  hear  that  an  army 
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had  landed  at  the  Belgian  ports,  under  the  guns  of  British  war¬ 
ships,  and  was  moving  forward  towards  Bruges,  Ghent  and  Eoulers'. 
When  we  surveyed  that  immovable  black  scrawl  on  the  map, 
which  marked  the  German  front  in  France,  we  comforted  ourselves 
by  reflecting  on  the  change  that  the  movement  on  the  Flanders 
flank  would  speedily  produce.  We  used  to  tell  one  another  that 
Kitchener  had  something  up  his  sleeve,  and  the  something  was 
this.  I  remember  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  saying  to  me  as 
we  were  looking  gloomily  at  the  war  map  :  “  You  will  see ;  he 
will  jump  on  their  backs,”  meaning  the  German  backs,  with  the 
jump  made  from  the  only  possible  taking-off  place. 

But  what  force  had  we  for  such  manoeuvres?  The  Old  Army 
was  locked  fast,  and  half  used  up,  at.Mons,  Le  Gateau,  Ypres,  the 
Marne,  and  in  the  great  Retreat ;  the  New  Army  was  still  drilling 
in  bowler  hats;  were  the  Territorials  and  the  Reserves  sufficient? 
If  not,  where  could  the  Army  of  Flanders  come  from?  Often  1 
pondered  over  the  question ,  and  sometiqoes  wondered  whether  the 
French  could  not  perhaps  spare  us  a  hundred  thousand  men  from 
their  garrisons  and  depots,  who  might  be  placed  on  chipboard  at 
Bordeaux  or  Havre,  and  carried  round  in  our  transports  to  the 
harbours  of  the  dunes.  And  that  brings  me  to  another  recollec¬ 
tion,  the  recollection  of  the  famous  “Russian”  myth.  Everyone 
remembers  the  story  of  the  Russian  host  that  had  been  secretly 
carried  to  Britain  to  reinforce  the  Western  Allies.  The  legend 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  nine  people  out  of  ten  believed  it.  I 
know  now  why  we  found  the  preposterous  tale  so  easy  to  accept. 
It  responded  to  the  popular  instinct,  and  to  those  vague  hopes  and 
expectations  so  widely  cherished.  It  confirmed  our  intuition  that 
something  was  going  to  be  done  where  we  felt  it  ought  to  be  done. 
True  we  had  no  large  visible  reserve  immediately  available  for 
service  abroad.  That  was  why  the  “  Russians  ”  had  come  ;  it  was 
with  this  quarter  of  a  million  of  trained  soldiers  from  the  East  and 
North  that  Kitchener  was  going  to  “  jump  on  their  backs,”  to 
plunge  into  Belgium,  push  through  the  hostile  flank,  and  reach 
behind  the  enemy  or  compel  him  to  withdraw.  It  was  not  hard 
to  credit  a  rumour  that  seemed  so  natural  and  plausible.  So  we 
believed  in  our  “Russians,”  and  spoke  joyously  of  them,  and 
awaited  the  great  coup. 


Presently  we  had  to  learn  that  the  “  Russians  ”  were  only  an 
army  of  phantoms.  The  great  coup  was  not  made.  The  Germans 
were  allowed  to  come  down  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  Bel¬ 
gian  coast  was  lost.  We  looked  on  with  dismay  at  this,  to  us 
civilians,  incomprehensible  abandonment.  But  we  could  only 
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conclude  that  it  was  inevitable,  that  there  were  technical  and  ' 
strategic  reasons  which  rendered  the  suggested  plan  impossible  of  | 
execution,  and  we  held  our  peace,  puzzled  still  but  afraid  to  criti-  | 
cise.  After  all,  we  were  only  laymen,  amateurs,  and  we  should  I 
merely  reveal  our  ignorance  if  we  set  up  our  crude  judgments  I 
against  the  deliberate  decisions  of  the  responsible  professional  I' 
soldiers.  The  men  at  G.H.Q.,  above  all,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  could  estimate  the  conditions  and  probabilities  as  we  could 
not.  If  Sir  John  French  Ead  not  adopted  the  project  which  looked 
so  promising  from  the  club  armchair,  that  must  be  because  there 
were  obstacles  and  difficulties  we  did  not  see ;  we  who  knew  so  * 
little,  and  surveyed  the  campaign,  then  and  for  long  after,  through 
a  glass  darkly.  It  seemed  a  fine  chance  missed ;  but  no  doubt 
the  generals  were  right. 


And  now  we  turn  to  Lord  French’s  Chapter  XV.  and  find  that  | 
all  the  time,  though  we  knew  it  not,  we  were  in  agreement  with 
the  general  who  was  leading  the  British  armies  in  the  field.  It 
was  precisely  this  plan  of  an  occupation  of  the  Belgian  coast  to 
which  General  French  turned  after  the  First  Battle  of  Ypres. 

He  did  not  think  it  visionary  or  fantastic  ;  he  considered  it  feasible, 
necessary,  and  fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences. 

“  The  paramount  thought  in  my  mind,”  he  writes,  ”  was  that  the  t; 
British  and  Belgian  forces,  co-operating  with  the  British  Fleet, 
should  constitute  in  themselves  the  left  flank  of  the  Allied  line  in  ' 
the  West.”  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of  the’ 
Admiralty,  agreed  with  him.  On  November  22nd,  1914,  Mr. 
Churchill  wrote  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  hopeful  and  con-  [ 
fident  mood  : —  •  • 

“  If  you  push  your  left  flank  along  the  sand-dunes  of  the  shore  to  Ostend  M,j 
and  Zeebrugge,  we  would  give  you  100  or  200  heavy  guns  from  the  sea  ia  i| 
absolutely  devastating  support.  For  four  or  five  miles  inshore  we  could  make 
you  perfectly  safe  and  superior.  Here,  at  least,  you  have  their  flank,  if  you 
care  to  use  it;  and  surely  the  coast  strip,  held  and  fed  well  with  troops,  would  i! 
clear  the  whole  line  about  Dixmude  and  bend  it  right  back.  .  .  .  We  could  i 
bring  men  in  at  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  to  reinforce  you  in  a  hard  south¬ 
eastward  push.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  could  be  done  by  the  extreme 
left-handed  push  and  swoop  along  the'Dutch  frontier.  ...  In  a  few  hour;  I 
could  have  fifty  12-in.  guns  and  seventy  6-in.  firing  on  the  enemy’s  right  ,j 
and  rear.”  = 

French’s  weighty  argument,  and  Winston  Churchill’s  en-  j 
thusiasm,  temporarily  carried  away  the  Asquith  Cabinet.  They  i 
sent  a  strong  despatch  to  the  French  Government,  urging  the  pro-  j 
posed  redistribution  of  forces  on  the  front,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
British  troops  to  the  extreme  left.  They  called  attention  to  ‘‘the 
very  strong  opinion  held  by  his  Majesty’s  Government  that 
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British  troops  should  be  so  placed  in  the  line  as  to  advance  along 
the  coast  in  immediate  co-operation  with  our  Fleet.”  They  pointed 
out  that  the  Belgian  coastal  positions  if  held  by  Germany  must  be 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  Great  Britain.  “  British  public  opinion 
will  demand  that  the  menace  shall  be  removed,  for  the  forts  on 
the  coast  of  Belgium  are  being  prepared  as  a  base  of  operations  by 
sea  and  air  against  Great  Britain  especially,  and  this  may  in  time 
hamper  the  safe  transport  of  troops  from  England 'to  France.  .  .  . 
His  Majesty’s  Government  consider  it  most  urgent  and  important 
that  this  step  should  be  taken.” 


Urgent  and  important  it  was,  but  the  French  Government  would 
have  none  of  it.  They  referred  the  proposal  to  General  Joffre,  who 
coldly  and  absolutely  rejected  it.  The  French  Generalissimo  and 
his  staff  cared  very  little  about  the  Belgian  coast,  regarding  opera¬ 
tions  towards  Ostend-Zeebrugge  as  “secondary  ”  movements  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  “  the  main  objects.”  These 
were,  in  the  first  place  to  prevent  the  Germans  breaking  through 
on  the  Somme  or  Aisne;  and  secondly,  to  accumulate  a  strategic 
reserve  behind  the  French  battle-line  with  which  in  due  course 
the  offensive  could  be  resumed,  and  the  enemy  pushed  back  across 
the  frontier.  The  menace  to  England  from  Belgium  seemed,  one 
infers,  a  remote  and  minor  danger  compared  with  the  more  immi¬ 
nent  and  deadly  menace  to  Paris.  That  must  be  averted  at  all 
costs ;  for  in  the  winter  of  1915  the  French  temper  had  not  steeled 
and  set  as  it  did  later,  and  the  Cabinet  and  its  military  advisers 
evidently  feared  that  a  German  rush  upon  the  capital  might  put 
a  breaking  strain  upon  the  nerve  of  France.  So  the  fine  and 
promising  strategic  conception  of  the  British  Commander-in-Chief 
was  bluntly,  and  almost  contemptuously,  dismissed. 

The  British  Cabinet  accepted  the  rebuff,  and  turned  elsewhere 
—to  the  Dardanelles ;  and  they  informed  French  that  the  seizure  of 
the  Belgian  coast-strip  “would  not  be  an  adequate  return  for  the 
heavy  losses  likely  to  be  incurred  in  the  operation.”  The  excuse 
was  disingenuous  and  unconvincing ;  it  would  have  been  simpler 
and  fairer  to  say  that  the  enterprise  could  not  be  undertaken  in 
the  teeth  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  French  General 
Staff.  The  English  Ministers  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  declining 
to  enter  upon  a  quarrel  with  the  Allied  Government  at  that  critical 
.stage  of  the  campaign;  nor,  perhaps,  can  the  French  Ministers 
be  censured  for  yielding  to  the  representations  of  their  own 
General-in-Chief,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  for  an  ”  engineer’s 
war,”  a  slow  war  of  positions,  and  was  quite  unable  to  rise  to  the 
bolder  and  more  brilliant  scheme  of  his  British  colleague.  French’s 
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plan  was  abandoned.  It  is  another  of  the  might-have-beens.  If 
it  had  been  adopted  the  whole  course  of  events  might  have  been 
different.  There  might  have  been  no  air-raids  on  Britain,  no  sub¬ 
marines  issuing  from  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  to  prey  upon  British 
and  neutral  commerce,  no  unrestricted  “frightfulness”  at  sea; 
the  German  retreat  might  have  begun,  and  the  war  ended,  within 
the  first  eighteen  months.  The  best  vindication  of  Lord  French’s 
proposal  is  the  terrible  Passchendaele  struggle  of  1917.  We  spent 
that  red  summer  and  autumn  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recapture  the  Belgian  coast.  ,W^e  failed,  with  appalling  loss,  to 
accomplish  the  object  we  might  have  attained  at  comparatively 
slight  cost,  with  the  active  and  effective  co-operation  of  the  Navy, 
two  years  earlier.  “  Divided  counsels,”  is  Lord  French’s  laconic 
comment,  “  lead  to  half-measures  and  indecisive  action.  Such 
counsels  have  always  had,  and  always  will  have,  the  most  deter¬ 
rent  and  disadvantageous  effect  on  any  vigorous  prosecution  of  a 
war,  great  or  small.” 

The  history,  alike  of  the  war  and  of  the  confused  post-war  period, 
illustrates  that  fragment  of  elementary  moralising.  Where  our 
commanders  and  administrators  had  a  clear  view  and  a  free  hand 
they  did  magnificently.  London  is,  as  I  write,  giving  its  welcome 
to  AllenBy,  the  conqueror  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  the  leader  of  the 
Last  Crusade.  No  victories  in  the  war — not  even  the  great 
German  triumph  at  Tannenberg,  over  which  Ludendorff  justifi- 
ably  exults — were  better  planned  or  better  deserved  than  those 
won  against  the  Turks ;  and  no  army  that  ever  took  the  field  under 
the  flag  of  Britain  showed  higher  fighting  qualities  or  was  directed 
with  more  consummateL  skill.  Lord  Allenby  will  hold  his  place 
beside  the  most  brilliant  of  our  leaders  in  the  field,  beside  Clive, 
Wolfe  and  Marlborough,  a  soldier  who  could  devise  a  great  strate¬ 
gic  operation,  and  had  the  tactical  skill  and  talent  for  command  in 
action  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  student  of  the  Great  War,  in  the 
future,  will  turn  with  relief  from  the  task  of  unravelling  the 
tangled  threads  of  the  Western  campaigns,  with  their  long,  slow, 
involved  siege-battles  and  interminable  bombardments,  to  those 
swift,  Napoleonic  movements  of  the  British  Army  of  Syria,  and 
that  final  battle  on  the  plain  of  Armageddon  where  the  Turks 
were  broken,  surrounded,  pulverised,  and  destroyed.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  complete  victories  ever  won ;  and  the  whole  story  of 
its  preparation  and  execution  is  an  epic,  worthy  to  be  told  m 
immortal  verse  by  another  Tasso  or  Camoens.  Poetical  epics 
are  out  of  date ;  but  one  may  hope  that  some  prose  historian  will 
do  adequate  justice  to  this  splendid  record  of  British  genius  and 
valour. 
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I  Associated  with  it  is  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  Arab  rising 
'  against  the  Turks,  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Cities  of  Islam,  the 
creation  of  the  new  Hedjaz  kingdom,  and  the  march  of  the  desert 
warriors  upon  Damascus — led  by  a  young  Oxford  don.  -  That 
strange  romance  has  not  yet  been  set  forth  in  detail,  nor  is  it  yet 
fully  appreciated  how  much  was  done  by  a  few  British  administra¬ 
tors  and  officers,  who  thought  it  advisable,  for  political  and  patrio¬ 
tic  reasons,  to  keep  their  own  share  of  the  work  in  the  background 
while  the  peace  negotiations  were  in  progress.  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan  were  the  bases  both  for  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  operations ; 
and  how  much  we  owe  to  a  few  capable  Englishmen  and  Scots, 
who  controlled  the  Nile  lands  and  kept  them  firm  and  safe  behind 
the  armies  in  the  field,  how  many  difficulties  they  overcame,  and 
what  courage,  judgment  and  resource  they  exhibited — these 
things  we  shall  know  when  the  full  story  of  the  splendid  Middle 
I  Eastern  “  side-shows  ”  can  be,  and  is,  told. 


It  is  depressing  to  turn  from  these  achievements  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorder  of  Middle  Eastern  politics  which  are  their 
unwelcome  sequel.  While  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers 
and  local  administrators  they  went  fairly  well.  Now  Syria, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  are  swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  peace 
negotiations,  and  all  is  uncertainty  and  indecision.  Allenby  has 
come  over,  not  to  receive  congratulations,  but  to  help  a  perturbed 
diplomacy  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  on  the  future  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  We  have  countered  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten, 
and  thrust  the  Turk  from  the  lands  he  has  blighted  for  six  cen¬ 
turies,  and  that  is  much  ;  it  remains  to  dispose  of  the  emancipated 
I  territories  without  setting  up  new  quarrels  among  their  deliverers. 

We  ourselves  are  more  interested  in  Egypt  than  in  Palestine  or 
i  Syria;  and  after  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  maintained . in 
the  Nile  basin  during  the  most  critical  phases  of  the  war,  it  is 
disconcerting  to  find  Egypt  seething  with  revolutionary  “  unrest.” 

‘  What  are  the  causes  and  conditions'  of  this  very  unsatisfactory 
situation?  So  little  information  has  been  given  us  that  we  cannot 
‘  speak  with  any  confidence.  For  myself  I  cannot  profess  to  know 
=  anything  beyond  what  has  been  disclosed  in  official  documents  and 
i  newspaper  despatches,  and  that  is  little  enough.  If  one  may 
;  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  is  that  Egypt  has  been  suffering  from  alter¬ 
nate  neglect,  and  intermittent  over-attention,  on  the  part  of  the 
I  authorities  of  Downing  Street  and  Paris  who,  in  the  other 
'  preoccupations  of  the  War,  forgot  the  new  Sultanate,  after 
I  they  had  dissevered  it  from  Turkey  and  declared  it  a  British 
!  Protectorate. 
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“  We  are  not  loved  in  Egypt.”  That  was  what  I  said  when  I 
wrote  a  book  about  the  country  some  years  before  the  ’War ;  and 
nothing  I  have  heard  since  disposes  me  to  alter  my  opinion.  A 
population  predominantly  Mussulman  would  prefer  not  to  be  under 
Christian  and  Western  tutelage.  But  I  think  that  till  recently  a 
majority  of  sensible  and  thinking  Egyptians,  though  they  might 
be,  and  probably  were.  Nationalist  in  sentiment,  recognised  that 
they  could  not  as  yet  run  quite  alone,  and  that  on  the  whole  the 
control  and  protection  of  Britain  would  be  ill-exchanged  for  those 
of  any  other  civilised  Power.  Therefore  we  were  tolerated  £ftid 
respected ;  for,  uncongenial  as  we  might  be  in  many  ways,  it  was 
admitted  that  Cromer,  and  his  disciples  and  successors,  had  con¬ 
ferred  financial  stability  and  material  prosperity  on  the  Lower 
Nile  valley.  Meanwhile  Kitchener  and  Sir  Keginald  Wingate  had 
redeemed  from  barbarism  the  neighbouring  Sudan  territory,  from 
Wadi  Haifa  southwards,  a  territory  peopled  by  powerful  Arab 
tribes  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  Mahdist  movement ;  and  they 
had  brought  order  and  settled  government  into  the  vast  equatorial 
regions,  and  by  a  paternal  and  sympathetic  rule  of  the  wild  black 
population  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  Bahr-el-Ghazal  regions  they  had 
made  the  whole  amalgam  of  savagery  and  fanaticism  tranquil, 
contented,  and  seciue.  Through  the  War  these  Arabs  and  Africans 
were  faithful  to  Britain ;  a  deputation  of  their  leading  sheikhs  and 
religious  chiefs  was’ recently  in  London  to  assure  the  King  of  their 
loyalty.  The  eldest  son  of  the  dead  Mahdi  was  in  the  party,  and 
he  came  to  present  to  King  George  his  father’s  sword,  the  Holy 
Sword  of  Victory.  We  gave  them  something  in  return ;  for  Par¬ 
liament  has  sanctioned  a  loan  of  several  millions,  raised  under  an 
imperial  guarantee,  for  the  development  of  cotton  cultivation  and 
railway  extension  in  the  Sudan.  ”  Unrest  ”  does  not  disturb  the 
administrators  of  Khartoum.  In  Egypt  itself,  widely  spread  as  the 
Nationalist  tendency  was — I  daresay  everybody,  from  the  Sultan 
to  the  fellah,  had  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  idea — it  remained 
too  vague  and  amorphous  to  give  opportunities  to  the  Extremist 
and  Separatist  group,  and  so  caused  little  trouble  during  the  War. 

Then  came  the  Armistice,  and  all  the  League-of-Nations  talk, 
and  the  announcement  that  the  emancipated  peoples  were  to  have 
the  fullest  rights  of  self-determination.  The  Egyptian  Home 
Eulers,.- led  by  Saad  Zaghlul  and  his  friends,  became  articulate 
and  insistent.  They  made  energetic  claims  which  vvere  doubtless 
inconvenient,  but  were  not,  in  the  circumstances,  unnatural. 
“If,”  they  urged,  ”  all  these  half-baked,  new-minted,  artificially 
compounded  communities  are  to  govern  themselves  and  control 
their  own  destinies,  then  why  not  also  we,  an  united,  self-conscious, 
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people,  the  heirs  of  one  of  th(‘  oldest  civilisations  in  the  world? 
Are  we,  then,  with  our  traditions  and  education,  and  after  we  have 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  forty  years  of  British  tuition, 

I  politically  inferior,  not  merely  to  Serbo-Croats  and  Syrians  and 
Caucasians  and  Armenians,  but  even  to  the  semi-savages  of  the 
Arabian  deserts?  At  any  rate  let  us  be  allowed  to  go  to  England 
and  lay  our  case  before  the  British  Government ;  and  let  us  be 
allowed  also  to  lay  it  before  the  Peacemakers,  the  Great  Council 
of  the  Powers  in  Paris,  which  apparently  is  willing  to  listen  to 
delegates  from  peoples  and  nationalities  quite  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  to  ourselves.” 

^  The  demand,  even  under  a  British  Protectorate,  does  not  seem 
unreasonable,  and  it  might  well  have  been  conceded.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  Extremists  could  have  blown  off  their  steam,  and  found  their 
level,  in  discussing  their  grievances  with  statesmen  and  under¬ 
secretaries  in  the  Western  capitals,  and  would  have  returned 
chastened  and  sober.  I  should  have  thought  that  in  the  great 
orgy  of  debate  no  harm  would  have  been  done  if  the  voice  of 
Egyptian  Nationalism  had  been  able  to  get  in  a  few  aggressive 
whispers — tempered,  as  they  would  have  been,  by  the  more 
1  moderate  claims  of  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  and  his 
colleagues,  who  had  also  asked  to  be  received  and  heard. 

r  However,  Paris  and  Downing  Street  would  not  consent.  An 
f  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  proposed  voyage  of  the  Nationalist 
spokesmen,  and  they  were  told  that  they  would  not  be. allowed 
to  come  to  Europe.  It  was  decided  to  sit  upon  the  safety-valve, 
always  a  risky  prpceeding  unless  the  pressure  is  irresistible  and 
I  continuous.  In  this  case  it  was  not.  The  safety-valve  blew  off, 
the  country  was  convulsed  by  a  furious  and  threatening  agita- 

Ii  tion,  murderous  outrages  occurred,  and  there  was  something 

j  like  an  organised  rebellion  against  the  British  control.  Our 

Government  at  home — I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
responsible  men  on  the  spot,  who  know  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian 
I  character,  were  parties  to  the  transaction — yielded  to  violence, 

I  released  Saad  Zaghlul  and  his  associates  from  internment  at 
j  Malta,  and  actually  permitted  them  to  come  to  Paris,  though  with 
I  no  official  recognition.  Lawlessness  and  intimidation  have  scored 
a  distinct  success,  with  the  natural  result  that  the  Extremist 

i  Party  is  neither  satisfied  nor  conciliated,  but  is  opening  its  mouth 
wider,  and  repudiating  anything  short  of  complete  autonomy. 
Concessions,  which  would  have  been  received  with  gratitude  a  few 
}  months  ago,  are  now  regarded  with  contempt.  So  the  revolu- 
I  tionary  movement  goes  on,  and  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
Mohammed  Said,  has  been  the  objective  of  a  bomb  outrage.  Our 
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Cabinet  has  at  least,  if  somewhat  tardily,  shown  its  sense  of  the  1} 
gravity  of  the  Egyptian  situation  by  deputing  its  most  statesman-  ^ 
like  member  to  investigate  the  question.  Lord  Milner  will  be 
traversing  ground  with  which  he  is  already  acquainted.  It  was 
in  the  Finance  Ministry  at  Cairo  that  he  first  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  problems  of  Empire  ;  and  it  was  his  famous  book, 
“England  in  Egypt,”  which  made  his  name  familiar  to  the 
general  public,  and  gave  some  hint  of  those  great  qualities  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  character  which  have  found  their  fullest  scope  during 
the  past  four  years  on  the  largest  stage  of  all.  Let  us  hope  that  he  , 
may  succeed  in  drafting  a  plan  of  settlement  for  Egypt  which  will 
be  consistent  both  with  British  interests  and  with  the  reasonable 
aspirations  of  patriotic  Egyptians.  It  will  be  no  easy  task. 


Another  coal  strike  on  the  largest  scale,  perhaps  assisted  by  a 
strike  of  railway  and  transport  workers,  is  the  pleasing  prospect 
held  out  to  us  for  the  coming  winter ;  since  the  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
gress  has  decided,  by  a  “  block  vote,”  to  “  compel  ”  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  nationalise  the  coal  mines.  But  a  block  vote  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  alwaya  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  rank  and  file  whom 
the  delegates  are  supposed  to  represent.  I  did  not  notice  in  the 
speeches  of  the  trade  union  politicians  any  recognition  of  that 
approaching  and  inevitable  decline  of  the  British  coal  industry, 
from  natural  causes,  discussed  by  Jevons^  in  the  notable  book  to 
which  I  referred  last  month.  Sir  Charles  Parsons,  in  his  arrest¬ 
ing  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association,  did  touch  upon 
the  subject,  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  British  coal-fields 
are  not  inexhaustible,  and  at  some,  perhaps  remote,  era  may  be 
worked  out.  The  era  is  less  distant  than  the  great  inventor, 
looking  at  the  question  from  the  scientific  side,  assumes.  It  may 
even  be  near  at  hand.  Our  collieries  may  not  be  exhausted,  but 
they  will  cease  to  be  worth  working,  when  coal  can  no  longer  be 
extracted  from  them  at  a  profit.  Seeing  that  American  coal  can 
already  be  put  down  at  Cardiff  cheaper  than  Welsh  coal,  we  are 
obviously  not  far  from  that  stage.  With  another  year  or  two  of 
strikes,  ca’  canny,  minimum  wages,  and  the  seven-hoifrs  day,  we 
shall  be  perilously  close  to  the  period  when  it  will  he  better  busi¬ 
ness  to  burn  imported  coal  than  to  buy  the  native  product.  In 
that  event  British  coal-mining  will  he  in  a  bad  way,  and  national¬ 
isation  could  not  save  it,  unless  nationalisation  were  combined 
with  conscripted  labour.  This  might  happen.  The  nation, 
having  taken  over  this  huge  asset,  might  insist  that  it  should  be 
developed  and  exploited  upon  profitable  terms.  “Wage-slavery" 
and  communal  ownership  are  complementary  to  one  another,  as 
the  Russian  Bolshevik  Government  has  discovered. 

Sidney  Low. 


A  CITY  AT  NIGHT. 


(1) 

0 !  CITY  sleeping  ’neath  the  moon, 

Your  dreaming  houses  every  side 

Seem  children’s  castles  built  at  noon 
To  last  no  longer  than  a  tide  : 

And  all  your  daylight  pomp  of  spires, 

The  night  engulfs  for  all  their  pride. 

(2) 

0  1  city  sleeping  ’neath  the  stars. 

Through  every  street  strange  winds  do  move  : 

And  ever  through  your  closest  bai*s 
Come  free  as  air  both  Death  and  Love ; 

And  with  them  all  infinities 
For  you  to  grasp,  for  you  to  prove. 

(3) 

O  1  sleeping  city  ’midst  the  vast 
Great  soundless  ocean  of  black  space  : 

■  Your  builded  walls,  how  shall  they  last? 
What  bid  Time’s  fingers  not  efface? 

Nay !  all  shall  pass,  save  for  thy  part 
In  man,  who  wast  man’s  dwelling  place. 


Arthub  E.  Lloyd  Maunsell. 


THE  MENACE  OF  FINANCIAL  EUIN. 


We  are  still  in  the  rapids.  Economists  have  been  warning  us 
for  a  long  time  past  that  we  are  being  swept  along  in  a  swift 
current  towards  the  rocks  of  financial  disaster.  We  have  been 
told  again  and  again  that  unless  we  pull  ourselves-  together  and 
steer  betimes  for  the  safe  shelter  of  the  shore — unless,  in  plain 
words,  we  stop  lavishing  money  on  imported  luxuries,  settle  our 
labour  disputes,  intensify  production,  and  work  whole-heartedly  to 
revive  our  trade  prosperity,  we  are  inevitably  doomed  to  com¬ 
mercial  defeat  and  its  accompaniment  of  financial  ruin.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  earnest  adjurations,  we  are — sad  to  say — still  in 
the  rapids.  The  stream  rushes  along  bearing  us  with  it ;  but  we 
laugh  and  jest,  and  so  far  have  given  but  small  heed  to  the  danger 
ahead.  Until  quite  recently  there  were  few  signs  of  the  economy, 
either  domestic  or  national,  that  has  to  be  practised  if  we  are  to 
restore  the  balance  of  trade  and  rehabilitate  the  British  pound 
sterling  with  our  foreign  creditors.  The  voices  that  are  calling 
to  us  have  fallen  for  the  most  part  on  deaf  or  indifferent  ears. 
The  majority  of  the  people  with  money  in  their  pockets  or  credit 
at  their  banks  still  go  on  spending  it  prodigally  on  unnecessary 
things  of  foreign  origin,  just  as  if  balance  of  trade  were  a  meaning¬ 
less  phrase,  and  the  National  Debt  and  grinding  taxes  and  idle 
workshops  were  only  the  insubstantial  nightmares  of  a  disordered 
fancy.  They  have  just  crawled  out  of  the  pit  of  Tophet,  yet 
they  are  dancing  hke  mad  in  Vanity  Fair. 

Many  people  seem  to  forget,  or  to  choose  not  to  remember,  that 
the  war  has  yet  to  be  paid  for.  It  is,  indeed,  only  when  that 
unpleasant  fact  is  translated  into  ordinary  terms  of  arith¬ 
metic  that  its  significance  becomes  sinister  and  arresting.  We 
have  a  gross  National  Debt,  for  the  interest  of  all  of  which  we  are 
directly  liable,  of  £7,800,000,000.  The  interest  and  sinking  fund 
require  about  £400,000,000  a  year — more  .than  double  the  total 
amount  of  our  pre-war  revenue.  This  £400,000,000,  less  such  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  as  represents  the  interest  obligations  of  our  Allies 
and  Dominions,  can  in  the  main  be  obtained  only  from  taxation, 
and  the  principal  source  of  taxation,  apart  from  the  Customs 
duties,  is  to  be  found  in  trade  prosperity.  If  from  any  cause  or 
combination  of  causes  our  trade  falls  away,  the  fall  is  reflected  in 
the  revenue,  and  the  means  of  meeting  our  interest  liabilities  are 
correspondingly  diminished,  and  in  extreme  circumstances  would 
disappear  altogether.  The  first,  obligation  of  solvency  is  that  we 
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should  regularly  and  promptly  discharge  our  liabilities  to  our  inves¬ 
tors.  If  we  had  to  suspend  or  reduce  the  interest  on  our  loans  we 
should  be  classed  with  the  State  defaulters.  That  is  what  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  meant  when  he  talked  of  our  being 
on  the  road  to  bankruptcy.  He  did  not  say  bankruptcy  was  inevit¬ 
able,  but  that  we  must  mend  our  ways  if  we  are  to  escape  it.  All 
may  yet  be  well  if  there  is  plenty  of  foreign  trade — in  other  words, 
if  we  can  produce  and  export  enough  goods  to  pay  for  imports  that 
are  indispensable.  The  gloomy  prospect  is  not  bettered  by  the 
certainty  that  higher  taxes  must  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  admitted  that  in  his  last  Budget  the  estimates 
of  revenue  were  too  high,  because  £70,000,000  of  trading  capital 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Food  Control  instead  of  being  returned 
to  the  Treasury,  and  the  estimates  of  expenditure  too  low  because 
new  charges  for  pensions  and  Army,  Navy  and  Police  pay  have 
since  been  sanctioned.  Unless  a  swift  turn  of  the  wheel  effects 
a  miraculous  change  the  deficit  next  April  will  be  more  than  double 
the  £230,000,000  that  was  looked  for,  and  a  much  larger  call  than 
was  ever  anticipated  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  shrunken  proceeds 
of  the  Funding  Loan.  If  a  higher  income-tax  with  increasing 
rates  on  super-tax  has  to  be  imposed  next  year,  what  a  plight  will 
be  that  of-  a  Chancellor  who  struggles  to  make  both  ends  meet 
even  though  colliers’  and  other  strikes  should  bring  to  a  dead  stop 
for  a  time  the  complex  machinery  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  before  the  war  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports,  which  amounted  to  about  £150,000,000,  was  more 
than  covered  by  what  are  called  “  invisible  exports,”  which  consist 
of  interest  and  dividends  on  our  foreign  investments,  services  per¬ 
formed  by  shipping  and  less  important  miscellaneous  contributions. 
During  the  war  we  have  had  to  part  with  nearly  all  our  American 
securities,  so  that  invisible  exports  in  the  form  of  interest,  if  not 
practically  non-existent,  are  almost  negligible ;  but  shipping,  on 
the  other  hand,  promises  to  be  a  helpful  factor.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  against  us  between  the  exports  and  net  imports  for  the  eight 
months  January  to  July,  1919,  of  close  on  £461,000,000.  We 
are  importing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £700,000,000  a  year  more  than 
we  are  exporting,  and  even  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  invisible 
exports  will  reach  £300,000,000 — a  very  liberal  assumption — there 
will  still  be  an  adverse  balance  of  £400,000,000.  Nor  is  the 
adverse  balance  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the  recent  removal  of 
import  restrictions.  It  should  be  clear  to  even  the  least  intelli¬ 
gent  of  the  working  classes  that  unless  the  engine  is  speedily 
reversed  we  shall  be  making  straight  for  a  catastrophe.  But 
there  is  a  more  immediate  trouble.  The  growth  of  the  adverse 
balance,  and  consequently  of  our  external  indebtedness,  lowers 
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the  exchange  value,  H.e.,  the  purchasing  value  of  the  pound  in  | 

the  exporting  countries.  In  the  United  States  it  has  lately  ' 

fallen  as  low  as  17s.,  and  if  such  an  abnormal  rate  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  importers  would  have  to  pay  3s.  in  the  £,  or  something  ^ 
like  15  per  cent,  more  for  their  goods.  Consider  what  such  a 
loss  would  mean  on  a  large  volume  of  transactions.  For  the 
months  of  July  and  August  our  imports,  less  re-exports,  were 
£274,500,000,  and  15  per  cent,  on  £274,500,000  would  amount 
to  £41,175,000,  and  the  total,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  illustra¬ 
tion  that  such  a  ruinous  rate  were  maintained,  would  be  close  * 
on  £247,000,000  a  year.  And  this,’  remember,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  c.i.f.  charges.  No  doubt  a  low  exchange  is  equally 
unwelcome  to  the  creditor  countries.  It  puts  a  check  on  their 
exports.  Some  American  bankers  think  that  the  fall  of  the  £  ■ 
threatens  ruin  to  the  greater  part  of  their  export  trade.  At  any 
rate  when  our  merchants  realise  that  they  may  have  to  pay  as 
much  as  £1  3s.  6d.  for  every  pound’s  worth  of  American  com¬ 
modities  they  import,  they  will  naturally  cut  down  their  pur¬ 
chases  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

These  figures,  looked  at  from  the  most  favourable  point  of  view, 
are  alarming.  It  is  clear  that  the  exchange  can  only  go  up  when 
we  are  exporting  in  quantities,  and  when  the  automatic  falling  in 
imports,  if  any,  is  supplemented  by  a  national  tesolve  to  abstain 
altogether  from  foreign  luxuries.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  extrava¬ 
gance,  not  to  say  prodigality,  was  rampant.  Both  the  classes  and 
the  masses  seemed  to  think  that  as  there  has  been  a  prolonged 
and  terrible  strain  and  we  have  escaped  the  agony  of  defeat  we 
ought  to  sing  a  jubilate  from  the  housetops,  let  ourselves  go  and 
“  hang  the  expense.”  This  is  what  the  nation  with  few  excep-  ' 
tions  has  been  thinking  and  how  it  has  been  acting,  ever  since  the 
Armistice  was  signed.  Nor  can  its  conduct  be  greatly  wondered 
at  when  we  see  what  ^rt  of  example  the  Government  spending 
departments  have  set.  Never  in  the  world’s  history  has  there 
been  such  a  scandalous  orgie  of  official  extravagance.  If  the 
bureaucrats  who  have  been  allowed  control  had  shot  sovereigns  by  . 
the  cartload  down  some  fathomless  pit,  or  made  huge  bonfires  of 
Treasury  Notes,  they  could  not  have  got  rid  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  more  quickly  or  less  usefully.  Fantastic  and  foolhardy 
schemes  of  great  cost  have  been  mulishly  defended  and  persisted 
in,  notwithstanding  expert  criticism  and  popular  rebuke  ;  swollen, 
overpaid  and  half-employed  clerical  staffs  have  been  retained  long 
after  there  was  any  use  for  their  services ;  stores  have  been  given 
to  contractors  and  then  bought  back  from  them  with  the  nation’s 
money ;  and  there  are  lots  of  instances  of  Government  officials 
having  sanctioned  the  payment  of  wages  at  three  times  the  pre- 
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war  rates  to  workmen  who  never  did  a  third  of  a  fair  day’s  work. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  public  money  has  gone ; 
and  the  Lotus-land  spirit  has  been  further  encouraged  since  the 
war  by  indiscriminate  employment  doles.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  some  thousands  of  cases  the  Government  have,  in 
effect,  been  bribing  people  not  to  work. 

The  public  long  waited  in  vain  for  a  Ministerial  utterance  that 
showed  the  Government  to  be  in  earnest  in  battling  wdth  this  omi¬ 
nous  carnival  of  national  w^aste.  Not  until  very  late  in  the  day  was 
authoritative  utterance  forthcoming.  Even  on  that  afternoon  pre¬ 
ceding  the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  when  the  Prime  Minister 
reviewed  the  situation,  he  excused  rather  than  censured  the  depart¬ 
ments.  There  was  nothing,  it  was  suggested,  upon  which  the 
economist  could  beneficially  go  to  work  except  the  War  Office  esti¬ 
mates,  and  as  the  strength  of  the  post-war  army  had  not  been  yet 
decided,  these  were,  so  to  speak,  sacrosanct,  and  no  profane 
fingers  must  be  suffered  to  touch  them.  If  it  were  suggested  that 
other  departments,  for  example  that  of  Munitions,  might  be  open 
to  a  little  rebuke,  we  were  reminded  by  the  Prime  Minister,  with 
a  note  of  protest  in  his  voice,  of  the  enormous  saving  for  which  it 
was  responsible.  It  is  not  a  new  theory  that  a  little  good  counter- 
‘  balances  a  lot  of  evil.  If  we  mistake  not,  some  of  the  erring, 
pseudo-philanthropic  trustees  and  company-directors  who  have 
now  and  again  got  themselves  into  financial  trouble,  have  pointed, 
with  tears  of  remonstrance  in  their  eyes,  to  the  chapel  corner¬ 
stones  which  they  have  laid  with  silver  trowels  and  the  charity 
subscriptions  wherein  their  names  have  magnificently  figured.  If 
a  Government  department  has  peradventure  saved  the  country 
some  money,  it  has  done  no  more  than  ifs  bare  duty,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  an  obvious  duty  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  set-off  to  a  more 
obvious  neglect.  In  the  good  old  days  the  gallant,  befrilled  high¬ 
wayman  robbed  the  rich  in  quite  the  grand  manner,  and  salved  his 
conscience  by  giving  tithe  of  his  booty  to  the  poor ;  nevertheless  if 
he  chanced  to  get  caught  he  was  strung  up  just  as  promptly  as  if 
he  had  been  the  meanest  and  flintiest  curmudgeon  on  the  road.  It 
is  satisfactory,  however,  to’  note  that  at  the  end  of  August  there 
was  a  big  shaking  up  in  Government  circles.  The  outcry  of  an 
indignant  public  could  no  longer  go  unheeded,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  addressed  a  letter  in  strong  terms:^ — somewhat  tardily,  no 
doubt — to  his  colleagues  pointing  out  the  urgent  need  for  effecting 
all  possible  economies  and  telling  them  plainly  that  heads  of 
departments  must  either  retrench  or  resign.  As  a  natural  result 
there  was  consternation  at  Whitehall  and  in  other  spendthrift  quar¬ 
ters.  Notices  of  dismissal  were  rained  upon  the  redundant  staffs. 
All  this  deathbed  repentance  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does 
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nothing  to  puF  back  into  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  the  money 
recklessly  squandered  in  indefensible  enterprises  such  as  those  at 
Slough,  Dorchester,  Didcot,  Richborough,  Barnboro’  and  Gretna. 
Nor  can  we  be  confident  that  the  panic  of  amendment  is  going  to 
last.  Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  would  take  dynamite 
Fo  move  some  of  the  Tite  Barnacles,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  if 
there  is  any  genuine  determination  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
reductions. 

So  long  as  the  prodigal  outpouring  of  money  by  the  Government 
and  by  individuals  goes  on  and  the  founts  of  production  are  dried 
up,  manufacturers  are  losing  contracts,  other  countries  benefit, 
and  the- vital  work  of  repairing  the  shrinkage  of  our  own  national 
wealth  is  not  begun.  If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  most  puissant 
twin-devils  that  could  drive  or  lure  the  country  over  a  financial 
precipice  one  could  give  no  better  answer  than  Extravagance  and 
Slackening  Industry.  The  one  complements  the  mischievous 
work  of  the  other.  One  makes  a  leak  in  the  cistern,  the  other 
stops  up  the  springs  and  prevents  any  water  from  flowing  in. 
Slackening  industry  means  decreased  output  just  when  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  increased  output.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  regard  the  conditions  in  the  industrial  world  without  a  feeling 
of  dismay.  In  nearly  every  quarter  the  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  are  too  frequently  supported,  and  sometimes 
preceded,  by  strikes.  These  demands,  in  view  of  the  cost  of  living, 
may  be  reasonable ;  in  many  instances  they  probably  are.  At 
least  half  of  the  strikes  that  have  taken  place  during  and  since  the^ 
war  need  never  have  taken  place *at  all  if  the  employers,  whether 
joint-stock  companies  or  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  had  conceded  at 
first  what  they  had  to  concede  in  the. end.  It  is  unfortunately 
one  of  the  incurable  propensities  of  human  nature  that  the  man 
who  has  to  pay  wants  to  pay  as  little  as  he  can ,  and  the  man  who 
has  to  receive  wants  to  get  the  most  he  can.  Although  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  advances  that' have  been  given — more  or  less  reluc¬ 
tantly,  it  must  be  confessed — have  been  warranted  by  the  increased 
cost  of  necessaries,  it  is  none  the  less  a  disconcerting  circumstance, 
of  which  Labour  does  not  take  sufficient  note,  that  the  remedy 
applied  in  one  direction  has  aggravated  the  disease  in  others. 
When  the  wages  in  a  particular  trade  are  raised  because  food  and 
clothing  are  dearer,  the  products  of  that  trade  are  automatically 
made  dearer  for  the  rest  of  the  community.  And  so  the  wage- 
increases  act  and  react,  and  the  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  It  follows  that  the  real  remedy  lies  in  a  lowering  of  the  cost 
of  living,  not  in  increasing  wages. 

A  speedy  settlement  of  disputes  and  the  removal  of  all  possible 
excuses  for  dispute  are  the  paramount  needs  of  the  day.  It  will 
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jH'Ovoke  no  dissent  if  we  say  that  the  incessant  strife  between 
Capital  and  Labour  is  paralysing  industry  and  ruining  our 
chances  in  the  coming  trade  competition.  With  industries  held 
up  here,  there  and  everywhere,  with  the  coal  supply  seriously 
reduced,  with  recurring  threats  of  paralysing  the  country’s  trans¬ 
port,  the  outlook  for  increased  exports  is  not  characterised  by  much 
in  the  way  of  promise.  But  even  Labour  is  beginning  to  realise 
the  desperateness  of  the  situation.  No  more  significant  warning 
has  been  issued  than  that  of  the  Management  Committee  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  their  last  quarterly  report. 
Here  at  last  is  plain  speaking  from  the  right  quarter  : 

"  In  view  of  the  nationEil  situation  and  the  possibility  of  a  grave  shortage, 
it  is  imperative  that  trade  unionists  should  face  the  facts.  The  outstanding 
ones  are  that  the  war  is  over ;  that  competitive  laws  as  between  nations  we 
now  forcefully  operating;  that  food  and  raw  materials  required  for  the  sus¬ 
tenance  of  the  men  and  women  of  Britain  must  be  bought  from  countries 
over  whose  merchants  our  Government  has  no  control;  and  that  these 
commodities  must  be  paid  for  with  goods  and  not  paper.  November,  1919, 
to  May,  1920,  will  be  fateful  months;  unless  sanity  returns  and  production 
increases  they  will  be  tragic  months.” 

'  This  manifesto  was  immediately  followed  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
J.  T.  Brownlie,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman, 
Secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress,  pointing  out  that  there  is  much  misapprehension  on  the 
question  of  production,  and  that  responsible  Labour  leaders  must 
take  action  themselves  to  relieve  the  “  very  grave  ”  national  situa¬ 
tion.  A  similar  note  w'as  struck  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Glasgow 
Congress,  when  he  said  that  Labour  must  co-operate  in  the  work 
of  securing  a  larger  output.  Even  Mr.  Kobert  Smillie  seems 
concerned  and  anxious  to  dissociate  himself  from  any  suggestion 
that  the  production  of  coal  should  be  wilfully  diminished. 

The  Federation  of  Trade  Unionists  condemns  political  strikes, 
root  and  branch.  “  Political  strikes  must  either  fail  or  end  in 
revolution.”  It  will  be  something  to  the  good  if  Labour — 
straightforward,  conscientious,  non-combative  Labour — is  made 
alive  to  the  fact  that  unless  it  takes  care  it  will  be  devoured  by  the 
extremists  who  are  striving,  not  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
workers,  but  to  get  the  reins  of  power  into  their  own  hands  and 
shatter  society  in  order  to  build  it  anew  after  some  wild  Utopian 
model  of  their  own.  The  financial  stress  of  England,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  must  mean,  primarily  and  emphatically,  the 
ruin  of  Labour,  and  the  continuance  of  acrimonious  quarrelling 
between  the  workers  and  those  .who  employ  them  spells  the  ruin 
of  England  in  capital  letters.  If  we  are  to  live  at  all  it  can  only  be 
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by  means  of  our  foreign  trade.  We  can  do  nothing  without  it. 
Kill  it,’  by  lack  of  initiative,  by  an  obstinate  conservatism  of 
method,  or  by  industrial  disagreements  which  hinder  production, 
and  you  kill  the  nation.  Without  export  trade  we  cannot  pay  for 
our  imports ;  without  our  imports  of  faw  materials  we  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  manufacture  goods  for  export,  and  without  our  food  im¬ 
ports  millions  of  the  population  would  have  to  starve.  In  vivid 
characters  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  tells  us  with  clear,  pitiless 
candour  that  if  Capital  and  Labour  do  not  compose  their  differ¬ 
ences,  live  together  in  amicable  co-operation,  and  put  their  backs 
into  the  task  before  them,  the  already  jfppallingly  adverse  balance 
of  trade  will  become  more  adverse,  until  our  credit  will  be  gone, 
our  bills  dishonoured  and  our  commercial  glory  but  the  pale, 
sheeted  ghost  of  a  tradition. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  then,  that  the  first  essentials  are  to  reduce 
expenditure  on  all  unnecessary  imports,  and  energetically  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  for  export.  What  sort  of  a  hand  are  the 
Government  taking  in  the  work?  The  secret  of  their  pro¬ 
posals,  such  as  they  are,  was  long  kept  with  sedulous  care. 
There  were  frequent  references  to  a  “locked  box,”  in  which 
was  deposited  the  treasure  of  political  wisdom  that  was  to  put 
trade  on  its  feet  again.  Any  inquiring  member  of  Parliament  who 
sought  for  guidance  on  our  future  trade  policy  was  so  persistently 
referred  to  the  mysteries  of  the  locked  box,  that  one  began  to 
think  of  Madame  Humbert  and  her  invisible  millions.  At  length, 
how’ever,  on  a  memorable  afternoon,  the  Prime  Minister  unlocked^ 
the  box,  and  at  great  length  described  the  contents.  That  there 
was  a  clear,  definite  and  practical  trade  policy  wrapped  up  some- 
,  where  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  his  rhetoric,  it  would  be  profane 
to  doubt.  But  the  puzzle  was  to  disentangle  it  from  the  intricate 
wrappings.  Put  into  a  nut-shell,  the  intentions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  to  assist  export  trade  to  European  countries  to  the  extent 
of  £26,000,000,  provided  the  individual  cases  of  assistance  have 
had  the  approval  of  local  bankers ;  to  establish  maximum  hours 
of  work  throughout  the  country  ;  to  provide  for  all  workers  a  living 
wage;  to  see  to  “  humanising  ”  industry  by  carrying  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  principles  of  the  Whitley  report ;  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  workers  shall  be  given  a  more  real  financial  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  works  wherein  %they  are  employed.  All  these 
are  excellent  ideals,  but  so  far  they  are  vague.  Who,  for  instance, 
can  decide  what  is  a  living  wage?  Who  can  devise  a  system  of 
profit-sharing  that  shall  be  both  equitable  and  satisfactory?  It  is 
something,  perhaps,  to  know  that  the  Government  intend  to  tackle 
these  subjects,  and  the  public  are  already  anxious  to  learn  the 
details  of  the  various  schemes  by  which  Labour  is  to  be  placated. 
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Capital  encouraged,  and  trside  made  to  hum.  In  the  absence  of 
such  details,  however,  we  can  only  congratulate  the  Premier  on 
the  confident  hope  with  which  from  the  Pisgah  heights  of  optimism 
he  surveyed  the  Promised  Land. 

For  the  moment  there  is  a  wider  interest  in,  and  a  more  vigorous 
controversy  waged  around,  the  question  of  imports.  It  all  comes 
back  to  the  ancient  dispute.  Free  Trade  versus  Protection.  During 
the  war  imports  were  regulated  by  means  of  Government  licences, 
but  since  September  1st  this  system  has  been  abandoned  and 
foreign  goods,  American,  Japanese,  and  German  included,  with 
the  exception  of  those  already  dutiable,  can  come  into  the  country 
without  any  restriction.  Provision  is,  however,  promised  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dumping  which  might  otherwise  follow  this  re-opening  of 
the  Free  Trade  door,  and  also  to  protect  the  “key  ”  industries.  No 
one  will  lament  the  demise  of  the  licensing  system.  It  was  made 
necessary  by  war  conditions,  and  its  purpose,  although  more  or  less 
protective,  was  cunningly  devised  so  that  it  might  be  swallowed  by 
Free  Traders  without  their  having  to  make  wry  faces.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  them  afterwards  had  cause  to  believe  that  what  they 
supposed  was  a  soothing  draught  was  really  a  liniment.  With 
regard  to  the  policy  to  which  a  return  is  now  partially  made,  the 
trembling  hand  of  indecision  is  again  in  evidence.  The  licence 
does  not  disappear  altogether.  Although  nominally  evicted,  it 
still  retains  possession  of  some  of  the  rooms.  Like  a  pantomime 
sprite  it  goes  down  one  trap  only  to  pop  up  through  another. 
Dumping — defined  as  putting  on  our  market  foreign  manufactured 
goods  at  lower  prices  than  they  are  sold  at  in  the  countries  of  their 
origin — is  to  be  prevented,  that  is,  the  goods  are  presumably  to 
be  kept  out  by  means  of  a  tariff.  Key  industries  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  those  that  are  classed  as  “  unstable  ”  (a  classification 
by  the  by  that  may  .be  stretched  to  include  a  wide  range  of  indus¬ 
tries),  defended  against  foreign  imports  by  means  of  licence^  fees 
graduated  according  to  the  values  affected.  Could  not  the 
desired  end  have  been  attained  by  the  direct  way  of  a 
tariff,  instead  of  by  the  indirect  expedient  of  a  licensing 
fee?  Are  they  not  practically  the  same  thing — as  like  as 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  in  Tenniel’s  familiar  illustrations? 
It  is  the  conflict  of  principles  in  the  Cabinet  that  is  responsible 
for  all  this  letting  of  “I  dare  not”  wait  upon  “I  would.”  On 
the  one  hand  you  have  an  apparent  redintegratio  amoris  with  Free 
Trade — a  relenting  mood  of  renewed  relations  and  ”  making  it 
up”  ;  on  the  other  you  have  reservations  and  licensing  fees  which 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  Government  while  in  a  hurry  to  be  on 
with  the  new  love  do  not  want  to  break  with  the  old.  The  fees, 
which  are  capable  of  an  indefinitely  wjde  application,  will  act  in 
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much  the  same  way  as  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  it  is  their  avowed 
object,  as  it  is  that  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  to  protect  our  home 
industries  by  penalising  competitive  imports.  The  motive  may 
be  good,  but  the  method  is  a  iittle  uncandid.  You  may  pour 
water  from  a  gold-foiled  bottle  and  call  it  champagne,  but  it  is 
water  all  the  same.  This  comment  must  not  be  taken  as  an  advo¬ 
cacy  of  indiscriminate  protection ;  nor  must  it  be  taken  as  being 
hostile  to  the  principle  of  cheapening  goods  for  the  people.  Some 
trades  are  for  special  reasons  entitled  to  protection  against  an 
irruption  of  rival  productions,  particularly  productions  from  the 
late  enemy  countries.  The  real  point  at  issue  is  whether  it  is  better 
to  have  cheap  markets  of  foreign  imports  or  to  keep  out  those 
imports  and  give  our  own  manufactures  a  chance.  Surely  this  is 
a  matter  that  can,  be  justly  decided  only  by  dealing  with  the 
different  trades  individually  and  legislating  according  to  their 
special  circumstances  and  necessities.  The  home  metal  “  toy”  trade, 
to  take  one  instance,  is  severely  handicapped  by  its  inability  to 
bring  its  factories  and  machinery  into  action  without  some  months 
of  delay ;  and  it  fairly  contends  that  during  this  interval,  and  until 
it  can  compete  on  equal  terms,  rival  German  goods  ought  to  be 
kept  out  by  a  prohibitory  tariff.  Every  trade,  in  short,  ought  to  be 
judged  on  its  merits.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  many  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  consuming  public  are  of  more  importance  than 
those  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  employees,  and  in  such  cases  a 
tariff  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Cannot  the  leaders  of  the 
two  parties  get  together  and,  divesting  themselves  of  prejudice 
and  discarding  their  ancient  shibboleths,  construct  a  scheme  based 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  practical  side  of  the  subject. 
We  have  to  remember  that  we  are  living  in  new  conditions— that 
the  old  order  has  changed  and  the  old  principles  of  guidance,  how¬ 
ever  useful  in  their  day,  have  changed  with  it.  We*  want  cheap 
markets,  low  prices,  everything  that  will  lower  the  cost  of  living: 
but  we  also  want  thriving  industries  and  prosperous  labour.  Can¬ 
not  the  two  aim's  be  reconciled? 

.  On  one  point  of  prime  importance  the  Government  policy  is 
explicit,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  its. explicitness  has  served 
to  make  the  confusion  of  the  Labour  question  less  confounded. 
There  is  not  to  be  a  Government  Bill  to  nationalise  the  coal  mines, 
but  there  is  to  be  a  Government  Bill  for  the  State  purchase  of 
mining  royalties.  Taken  together  these  proposals  please  nobody. 
They  are  opposed  by  both  owners  and  colliers  ;  by  the  former 
because  they  regard  the  purchase  of  royalties  as  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,  and  by  the  latter  because  it  is  not  the  whole  wedge. 
For  the  principle  of  nationalisation  there  is  something  to  be  said, 
but  all  the  arguments  in  its  favour  are  outweighed  by  the  enor- 
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mou8  financial  risk  involved  in  the  experiment  and  by  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  Government  ownership  would  mean  Government 
management,  and  Government  management  would  probably  mean 
national  disaster.  There  is  overwhelming  warranty  for  this  belief 
in  the  loss  on  the  railways,  the  muddle  of  the  telephones  and  the 
disappointing  results  of  everything  that  is  under  the  dead  hand  of 
State  control.  If  the  coal  mines  were  under  the  permanent  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  Government  department  not  only  would  industry  suffer 
but  the  taxpayers  would  suffer  as  well.  The  Government  evi¬ 
dently  realised  that  the  rejection  of  nationalisation  would  be  gall 
and  wormwood  to  the  section  of  the  miners  represented  on  the 
recent  Coal  Commission ;  therefore  they  threw  the  royalties  as  a 
sop  to  Cerberus.  Whether  their  hermaphrodite  policy  will  break 
up  the  agitation  of  the  advocates  by  showing  them  that  even  a 
sponge  has  its  limit  of  squeezability  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
proceedings  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  do  not  seem  to  favour 
such  a  belief. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Ministerial  programme  has  not  been 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  country.  After  the  Premier’s 
picture  of  lurid  skies  and  seismic  rumblings,  the  measures  which 
he  puts  forward  to  restore  prosperity  and  tranquillity  are  very 
much  in  the  nature  of  what  John  Bright  called  a  pill  to  cure  an 
earthquake.  The  air  is  full  of  portents,  yet  counsel  is  darkened 
and  the  “pull  devil,  pull  baker”  policy  which  makes  the  decisions 
of  the  Coalition  so  flabby  and  invertebrate  is  impotent  to  grasp 
realities  and  greatly  dare.  Faith  in  the  sane  judgment  of  the 
English  democracy  has  been  partially  clouded  over  by  the  foolish 
developments  of  Labour  unrest.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  even  of  apprehension.  But  downheartedness  will  not 
make  things  any  better.  There  are,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  signs  that  the  public,  and  especially  the  working-classes,  arc 
waking  up  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  Everything  really 
depends  upon  the  courage  and'  common  sense  of  the  average 
working  man.  If  he  shows  himself  strong  enough  to  combat  and 
overthrow  the  pernicious  teachings  of  the  comparatively  small 
anarchical  group,  and  to  make  Trade  Unionism  subserve  the  true 
and  permanent  interests  of  Labour  and  the  country,  and  the 
Government  back  him  up  with  a  bold  and  comprehensive  trade 
policy,  we  shall  emerge  from  these  trials  before  the  danger  is 
beyond  control. 


H.  J.  Jennings. 
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Some  Impkessions  of  Damascus  during  the  Early  Days  of  the 
British  Occupation,  1919. 

Throughout  its  long  history  Damascus  has  changed  masters  many 
times,  and  generally  without  battle  or  siege.  Strong  as  it  must 
have  been  in  early  times,  to  which  the  old  wall  still  testifies,  its 
rich  merchants  preferred  as  a  rule  to  surrender  their  city  to  the 
conquerors  and  buy  freedom  from  pillage,  rather  than  stand  a 
siege  wdth  its  almost  inevitable  consequences  of  massacre  and 
plunder  w'hen  the  city  fell.  Consequently,  succeeding  waves  of 
conquering  nations  have  passed  over  it,  leaving  it  untouched,  its 
ways  unchanged,  its  great  commerce  unharmed. 

Perhaps  the  city  owes  its  distinctive  character  in  large  measure 
to  this  fact,  a  character  that  sets  it  apart  from  all  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  Its  inhabitants  are  singu¬ 
larly  proud,  exclusive,  and  jealous  of  outside,  especially  Western, 
interference.  It  is  said  that  no  Damascene  ev<5r  leaves  Damascus, 
or  if  fate  or  business  compel  him  to  leave  it  for  a  time,  he  will 
alw’ays  return  to  die  there. 

The  one  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  city  has  been  due 
to  the  penetration  into  it  of  the  Arabs.  This  began  at  a  very 
early  period,  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  Moslem  religion, 
and  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  But  it  was  from  the  day  when 
Mahomet  first  looked  down  upon  the  fair  green  plain  from  the 
harsh  desert  hills  to  the  east  that  Damascus  has  been  the  earthly 
paradise  of  the  Arabs.  That  the  Prophet  himself  realised  the 
fascination  it  would  have  for  his  people  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  he  refused  to  enter  it.  He  sent  his  followers  in  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  and  to  obtain  food,  but  he  himself,  with  that 
sure  dramatic  instinct  which  was  characteristic  of  him,  remained 
without  in  the  desert.  “For,”  said  he,  “were  I  to  enter 
Damascus,  I  fear  lest  I  should  lose  my  right  to  Paradise.” 

From  that  time  down  to  the  present  day  the  city  has  been  the 
focus  and  centre  of  Arab  life.  Countless  Arab  poets  have  sung 
its  praises  in  extravagant  terms.  It  has  been  constantly  both 
reinforced  and  kept  at  the  same  level  of  civilisation  by  inter¬ 
course  with  Arabs  from  the  "desert,  till  to-day  they  form  about 
four-fifths  of  its  total  population. 

Perhaps  the  fascination  it  has  always  held  for  desert  eyes  and 
desert  life  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words,  water  and  trees. 
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The  plain  and  city  lie  on  the  very  edge  of  the  desert.  No  moun¬ 
tain  range  bars  the  entry,  and  all  the  long  desert  trails  lead  at  the 
end  to  its  gates.  To  the  wild  sons  of  rock  and  sand,  accustomed 
only  to  the  scanty  shade  of  their  ragged,  black  tents,  hoarding 
the  bitter  water  of  the  desert  wells  as  most  precious  liquor,  the 
great  city,  with  its  ninety  square  miles  of  trees  and  cool,  green 
gardens  and  its  abundant  water,  must  seem,  indeed,  like  Paradise. 
Especially  the  water.  Water  everywhere,  running  in  clear 
streams  through  the  streets,  and  in  the  old,  stone-lined  Eoman 
aqueducts  under  them,  springing  from  hundreds  of  public 
fountains  about  the  city,  brimming  over  and  running  to  waste 
from  the  marble  basins  in  every  mosque  and  khan. 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  very  few  cities  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
whose  water  supply  is  above  reproach.  The  drinking-fountains, 
of  which  there  are  about  250  in  the  city,  are  supplied  by  a  pipe 
line  from  the  pure  spring  of  Ain  Fije,  about  eleven  miles  north¬ 
west  of  the  city,  which  also  serves  a  big  reservoir  on  the  hill  of 
Salahiye,  the  north-w'estern  suburb.  This  system  was  only  built 
a  few  years  before  the  war.  Before  that  time  all  the  drinking- 
water  of  the  city  came  from  the  Nahr  Barada,  the  Eiver  Abana  of 
the  Bible,  and  Chrysorrhoas  of  the  Greeks.  This  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  stream  emerges  from  a  wonderful  gorge  north-west  of  the 
city,  and  immediately  divides  into  seven  branches,  which  spread 
out  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan  over  the  fertile  plain  of  Damascus.  The 
main  branch,  with  two  canals,  passes  through  the  city  itself,  while 
the  remaining  branches,  dividing  into  hundreds  of  canals,  serve  to 
irrigate  the  great  forest  of  orange-trees,  figs,  peaches,  apricots, 
pears,  almonds  and  walnuts,  and  the  vineyards  of  the  great  plain. 
The  surplus  waters,  passing  eastwards,  finally  lose  themselves  in 
a  series  of  marshy  lakes  called  the  Bahret  el  Ateibe,  about  eighteen 
miles  east  of  the  city.  Another  stream,  the  Nahr  el  Aw'uj,  or 
“Crooked  Eiver,”  the  river  Pharpar  of  the  Bible,  rises  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon  and  flows  through  the  southern  ' 
portion  of  the  plain. 

Now  at  last  the  old  dream  of  an  Arab  State,  centred  on 
Damascus,  has  been  reaUsed,  and  it  was  the  writer’s  fate  to  assist 
at  that  realisation,  and  to  witness  the  last  of  the  many  changes 
of  masters  that  this  old  city  has  suffered. 

The  first  of  the  British  troops  entered  Damascus  on  the  evening 
of  September  30th,  1918,  and  on  the  following  day  more 
British  soldiers  and  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Sherifian  forces 
arrived,  to  find  the  whole  place  in  a  state  of  utter  chaos  and 
anarchy.  There  were  about  12,000  Turkish  soldiers  in  the  town, 
most  of  whom  had  reached  it  in  a  starving  condition  on  the  two 
previous  days.  They  had  seized  all  the  food  they  could  lay  hands 
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on,  and  stuffed  themselves  to  repletion,  with  the  natural  result 
that  they  became  very  ill.  The  whole  Turkish  force  was  already 
undermined  with  disease,  mostly  malaria.  The  existing  hospitals 
had  long  ago  overflowed,  and  most  of  the  better  class  houses  in  the 
western  suburb  had  been  requisitioned  as  temporary  hospitals. 
Finding  all  these  full,  the  sick  and  wounded  had  dragged  them¬ 
selves  to  the  big  barracks,  which  they  filled,  and  overflowed  into 
the  barrack  square.  Here  they  had  died  in  hundreds,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  bury  them.  The  living  and  the  dead  lay  together 
all  over  the  barracks  in  filth  and  misery  indescribable. 

The  great  plain  of  Damascus  is  cultivated  by  Arab  fellah 
villagers  of  the  same  truculent  and  exclusive  spirit  as  the  people  of 
the  city  itself*  There  is  also  at  all  times  a  considerable  floating 
population  of  tenting  nomads  of  predatory  tendencies,  who  come 
in  from  the  desert  to  trade,  and  pitch  their  tents  awhile  amid  the 
green  trees  and  the  running  streams  of  the  oasis.  Both  elements 
of  this  rural  population  combine  to  make  the  environs  of 
Damascus  less  safe  than  the  desert.  In  and  about  the  suburb  of 
Salahiye  are  many  Kurds,  Algerians  and  Cretan  Moslems,  who 
have  caused  the  habit  of  a  solitary  evening  stroll  to  fall  into  disuse 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood.  In  the  last  few 
days  of  the  Turkish  retreat  these  evil  elements  of  the  population, 
released  from  all  control,  had  broken  out.  Aided  by  the  convicts 
in  the  jail,  which  they  had  opened,  and  armed  with  Turkish  rifles, 
they  spread  through  the  city  in  bands,  pillaging  and  murdering. 
All  shops  were  closed,  and  business  was  at  a  standstill.  The 
Christians  and  Jews  huddled  trembling  in  their  own  quarters  of 
the  town,  hourly  expecting  a  massacre,  and  scarce  dared  show 
themselves  out  of  doors. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  October  1st,  and  as  the 
Sherifian  forces  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and, 
indeed,  contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  disorders,  it  became 
necessary  at  length  to  station  one  of  the  Australian  cavalry 
regiments  in  the  city  to  police  the  streets  and  restore  order.  This 
had  an  immediate  effect.  The  disorders  ceased,  public  confidence 
was  gradually  restored,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  affairs  had 
resumed  more  or  less  their  normal  course. 

Owing  to  its  position  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  on  the  old 
trade  routes  from  Europe  and  Mesopotamia  to  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  Damascus  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  great 
markets  of  the  East.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  port  of 
Beirut,  and  imports  from  Europe  Manchester  goods,  hardware, 
cutlery,  woollen  goods  and  many  other  things,  which  are  retailed 
to  the  surrounding  districts  and  re-exported  to  more  distant  places. 
It  is  also  the  market  for  all  local  goods  such  as  wheat,  especially 
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I!  the  famous  white  wheat  of  the  Hauran ;  wool ;  dried  fruits,  as 
apricots,  raisins  and  dates;  nuts,  olives  and  olive  oil.  Vast 
quantities  of  poplar  trees  are  grown  on  the  plain,  and  supply  the 
building  timber  for  th^  whole  of  Syria.  The  city  is  also  one  of 
the  chief  manufacturing  centres  for  the  beautiful  Syrian  silks,  for 
cotton  and  woollen  cloth,^  of  a  rough  quality,  for  the  well-known 
inlaid  brass,  Damascene  ware,  and  for  inlaid  furniture.  “Damas¬ 
cus  blades”  are  still  eagerly  bought  by  the  unwary  tourist,  but 
they  are  all  worthless  imitations.  The  famous  steel  has  not 
been  made  there  since  the  days  of  Tamerlane,  who  removed  all 
the  craftsmen  to  Samarkand,  where  the  trade  is  carried  on  to 
this  day. 

During  the  war,  practically  the  whole  of  this  great  trade  w’as 
at  a  standstill.  Denied  the  use  of  its  port  by  the  British  Navy, 
and  connected  with  Europe  only  by  a  single  line  of  railway, 
which  was  taxed  to  its  utmost,  carrying  troops  and  military 
stores,  the  city  was  unable  either  to  import  Western  goods  or 
to  export  its  own  products  and  manufactures.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  fruit  rotted  for  lack  of  a  market ;  dust  gathered  on  the 
idle  looms ;  the  craftsmen  hungered  and  died. 

!  When  the  British  troops  took  possession,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  city  stirred  and  woke  from  its  long  sleep,  at  first  slowly 
I  and  cautiously,  and  then  more  quickly,  as- public  confidence  was 
restored.  Within  a  month,  though  of  course  the  Western  import 
!  and  export  trade  was  still  closed,  most  of  the  industries  were  at 
work  again.  The  troops,  especially  the  Australians,  had  money 
I  to  spend,  and  good  money  too.  The  city’s  market  w^as  within 
I  her  walls.  Once  more  the  shuttle  flickered  in  the  looms,  the 
i  wood-workers’  bazaar  was  full  of  the  sweet  scent  of  fresh  wood 
shavings,  and  the  street  of  the  metal  workers  resounded  all  day 
long  to  the  blows  of  hammer  and  chisel. 

It  was  remarkable  what  a  lot  of  merchandise  of  every  kind 
came  to  light  as  soon  as  the  merchants  were  convinced  that  the 
Turks  and  their  German  masters  were  gone  for  good.  There 
was  a  shortage  of  silver,  and  still  more  of  brass,  for  the  making 
of  the  famous  Damascene  ware,  and  some  shortage  of  silk,  due, 
in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  Turks  had  cut  down  many  of  the 
mulberry  trees  in  Syria,  on  which  the  silkw^orms  feed,  for  use 
in  field  works  and  for  fuel.  Other  commodities,  however,  seemed 
to  appear  like  magic.  The  beautiful  khan  of  Asad  Pasha,  the 
produce  market  of  the  city,  was  empty  when  we  first  arrived. 
A  week  later  it  was  stacked  high  with  bags  of  coffee  and  sugar, 
and  bales  of  hides,  silk  and  wool. 

As  regards  stuffs,  Jemal  Pasha  “the  Big”  had,  according  to 
the  natives,  assisted  in  producing  the  shortage  by  buying  up 'all. 
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the  good  carpets  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  great  quantities  of 
silks,  at  prices  fixed  by  himself.  These  he  had  then  exported  to 
Switzerland,  whence  an  agent  re-exported  them  to  America. 
Those  were  fat  times  for  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress.  I  heard  the  same  story  later  on  at  Homs,  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Syrian  silk  trade. 

All  the  shops  seemed  to  be  well  stocked,  and  the  only  shortage 
that  was  seriously  felt  was  the  lack  of  gold  and  silver  money. 
The  Turks  had  issued  paper  money  down  to  as  low  a  denomina¬ 
tion  as  half  a  piastre — about  one  penny.  This  the  inhabitants 
had  been  compelled  to  accept  at  a  value  far  above  the  true  one, 
with  the  result  that  they  were  thoroughly  distrustful  of  all  paper 
money.  Even  after  making  allowance  for  this,  however,  it  came 
upon  one  rather  as  a  shock  to  find  that  one  could  buy  dGlOO  in 
perfectly  good  Bank  of  England  notes  for  55  sovereigns.  This 
was  probably  due,  in  part  also,  to  a  systematic  campaign  carried 
out  by  the  Germans  to  depreciate  the  paper  money  and  securities 
of  both  Allied  and  neutral  countries.  As  an  instance,  the  bearer 
bonds  of  a  certain  neutral  country,  quoted  in  the  London  market 
at  the  time  at  about  £98,  could  be  readily  bought  in  Damascus 
for  £50  in  either  English  or  Turkish  gold.  The  sudden  and 
unexpected  influx  of  real  money  caused  a  great  revival  of  trade, 
and  the  inhabitants  assured  us  that  never  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  nor  for  many  years  before  that,  had  so  much  business 
been  done.  “The  great  days  of  Damascus  have  come  back 
again,”  they  said. 

The  bazaars  presented  a  scene  of  great  animation  and  colour 
at  this  time.  All  through  the  day,  till  about  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  they  were  packed  with  a  throng  of  people  that  shifted  and 
changed  before  the  eyes  like  the  colours  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Here 
a  group  of  grey-bearded  merchants,  seated  in  front  of  the  shop 
of  one  of  them,  or  in  one  of  the  khans,  discuss  business  over  a 
bubbling  argili.  Up  a  side  street  swings  a  little  party  of  cadets 
from  the  Turkish  miUtary  school,  in  their  brilliant  blue  uniforms, 
marching  as  smartly  as  a  regiment  of  Guards.  These  boys  and 
their  teachers  accepted  the  British  occupation  very  philosophic¬ 
ally  and  continued  their  drills  and  studies  much  as  though 
nothing  unusual  had  happened.  They  range  in  age  from  about 
twelve  to  sixteen  years,  and  in  drill  and  appearance  would  be 
no  discredit  to  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst. 

A  tattered-looking  ruffian  walks  up  and  down,  displaying  for 
sale  a  stolen  German  revolver,  and  bawling  **Myah  u  sittayn 
ersh  mishan  hat  tabanja  kwayisa.  Myah  u  sittagn  bass!”  (“A 
hundred  and  sixty  piastres  for  this  fine  pistol.  Only  a  hundred 
and  sixty !  ”).  Men  stop  him  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  the 
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pistol,  and  perhaps  to  make  an  offer,  which  is  refused.  They 
pass  on,  and  come  back  a  little  later  to  offer  a  little  more,  in 
the  manner  of  the  East.  Patient  donkeys  pick  their  way  among 
the  throng,  carrying  great  loads  of  scarlet  chilies,  or  crimson 
pomegranates,  or  bunches  of  purple  grapes.  Water  carriers,  and 
the  sellers  of  sherbet,  with  their  big  polished  brass  bottles  on 
their  backs,  and  their  tinkling  cymbals ;  vendors  of  sweetmeats, 
mulabhas  and  hamd  u  litlu  (sour  and  sweet)  i.e.,  lollipops)  ply 
their  trades  among  the  crowd.  And,  through  it  all,  there  runs 
an  indefinite  note,  of  reawakened  interest,  of  excitement  and 
of  relief.  One  thinks  of  a  covey  of  partridges,  that  have  long 
remained  frozen  into  immobility  in  the  stubble  while  the  hawk 
circled  above  them,  beginning  to  move  about  again  and  seek 
their  food  when  he  has  gone. 

The  city  was  much  wilder  and  more  picturesque  than  in  peace 
time.  In  the  first  place  the  European  element  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Indeed  the  Spanish  Consul  seemed  to  be 
the  only  European  of  any  standing  left.  Of  the  many  different 
kinds  of  natives  there,  practically  all  wore  native  dress.  A  few 
only  of  the  Christian  shopkeepers  in  the  so-called  Bazaar  of  the 
Greeks  still  sported  European  clothes  with  a  fez ;  but  in  all  the 
time  I  was  living  there  I  saw  but  two  people  in  complete, 
ordinary  European  dress,  and  one  of  these  w’as  a  native. 

The  Arab  soldiers  of  King  Hussein  struck  everywhere  a  new 
and  picturesque  note  in  their  uniforms  of  grey  or  blue  jacket, 
with  red  facings,  grey  breeches,  and  black  knee-boots.  For  head¬ 
dress  a  dark  purple  or  white  silk  kefdya  and  green  cord  uqdll 
with  gold  thread  binding  and  tassels.  The  kefdya,  or  hatta,  is 
the  square  head  cloth  worn  by  desert  Arabs  from  Morocco  to 
Baghdad.  It  is  folded  across  a  diagonal  and  w'orn  draped  over 
the  head,  with  the  corners  hanging  down  behind.  The  ends 
may  be  wrapped  round  the  neck  in  cold  weather,  or  one  end 
can  be  drawn  across  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  and 
tucked  into  the  uqdll  or  head-band  on  the  other  side,  leaving 
only  the  eyes  exposed,  so  as  to  protect  the  nose  and  mouth  from 
dust,  in  the  manner  made  familiar  to  all  by  many  pictures.  The 
uqdll  is  the  loop  of  rope,  generally  made  of  camel-hair  dyed 
black,  which  encircles  the  head  twice,  keeping  the  kefdya  in 
place. 

Hordes  of  desert  Arabs;  had  joined  the  standard  of  King 
Hussein  and  followed  his  troops  into  the  city.  These  strolled 
about  the  streets  or  rode  up  and  down  thp  bazaars,  not  slinkingly 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  desert-bred  in  a  city,  but 
swaggering  mightily,  each  with  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder  and 
sword  or  dagger  displayed  in  his  belt. 
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The  British  Government  was  paying  King  Hussein  a  monthly 
subsidy  in  gold,  as  his  wild  tribesmen  did  not  understand  paper 
money.  Some  of  this  he  paid  to  these  irregular  followers,  who 
wandered  about  the  city,  buying  anything  that  took  their  fancy 
till  all  their  money  was  gone.  Then  they  either  asked  for,  and 
^nerally  got,  more  money,  or  went  back  with  their  gaudy  spoils 
into  the  wilderness. 

The  shopkeepers  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
imsophisticat^  children  of  the  desert.  On  one  occasion  I  was 
engaged  in  a  long  and  patient  argument  with  a  merchant  in  the 
Suk  et  Tawileh,  the  “Street  that  is  called  Straight  ”  of  the  Bible, 
over  the  price  of  some  silk  ’tby,  the  long  inner  cloaks  worn  by 
men.  Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  striking  a  bargain,  one  of 
these  sons  of  Ishmael,  attracted  by  the  bright  colours  displayed 
in  the  booth,  came  up  and  squatted  down  on  the  step.  He  looked 
at  a  very  bright^  blue  one,  and  asked  the  price.  The  merchant 
cast  an  appealing  look  at  me,  and  named  eight  pounds,  a  per¬ 
fectly  monstrous  price.  Without  a  word  the  Arab  counted  out 
from  his  leather  belt  eight  English  sovereigns,  and  walked  off 
at  once  with  the  perfectly  useless  purchase. 

With  so  many  fat  pigeons  asking  to  be  plucked,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  merchants  put  up  the  prices  of  commodities  to 
a  prohibitive  level,  and  it  was  a  little  galling  to  realise  that  the 
very  gold  which  we,  as  taxpayers,  were  providing,  was  the  means 
of  raising  prices  to  a  level  at  which  few  among  us  could  afford 
to  buy  the  many  beautiful  things  offered  for  sale. 

It  was  in  the  bazaar  of  the  leather-workers  that  one  saw  more 
of  the  desert  dwellers  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  Good 
leather  seems  to  attract  the  menfolk  of  all  nations,  and  the 
Arab  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Like  children  in  a  toy-shop, 
they  wandered  up  and  down,  fingering  the  gaudy  saddle- 
trappings,  and  the  belts  and  knife-sheaths  and  pistol  holsters, 
which  hung  in  front  of  each  booth,  unable  to  make  up  their 
minds  what  to  buy.  Much  of  the  leather  was  very  poor  stuff. 
Sheepskin  for  the  most  part,  dressed  to  look  as  much  like  cow- 
or  horse-hide  as  possible.  A  marked  reminder  of  the  times  was 
the  absence  of  the  small,  shy.  Bedouin  women,  who  are  gener¬ 
ally  to  be  seen  flitting  about  the  bazaar  of  the  jewellers,  or  in 
the  women’s  bazaars,  where  are  sold  articles  of  women’s  wear, 
stealing  along  unveiled  and  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  cheap, 
flashing  jewels  and  the  bright  silks,  displayed  temptingly  in  the 
shops.  Their  lords  and  masters  were  here  in  force,  but  they 
had  come  on  the  warpath,  leaving  their  womenfolk  behind."' 

The  Emir  ^Feisal,' son  of  King  Hussein  and  commander  of  his 
army,  dispensed  his  gold,  or  rather  ours,  with  a  lordly  hand. 
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One  of  the  Turkish  hospitals  had  been  taken  over  for  the  use 
of  his  men  by  one  of  the  English  army  doctors  lent  to  him  by 
the  British  Government,  and  Feisal  used  to  visit  it  from  time  to 
time.  On  the  first  occasion,  at  the  end  of  his  visit,  he  asked  the 
doctor  if  there  was  anything  he  needed  for  the  comfort  of  the 
men.  The  doctor  replied  that  milk  and  eggs  were  needed,  but 
were  very  expensive.  Whereupon  the  Emir  handed  him  a  bag 
containing  two  hundred  sovereigns,  and  told  him  to  get  what,  was 
needful,  and  ask  for  more  money  when  he  required  it.  “And 
here,”  he  added,  “is  a  small  present  for  yourself  for  the  good 
work  you  have  done.”  And  he  handed  the  astonished  and  embar¬ 
rassed  officer  another  bag  containing  fifty  sovereigns.  On  another 
occasion  he  insisted  on  giving  him  a  similar  present. 

The  native  merchants  and  shopkeepers  were  well  aware  of  the 
source  of  Feisal’ s  wealth.  All  of  them,  Moslem  as  well  as 
Christian  or  Jew,  were  very  anxious  that  the  English  should 
remain  in  actual  control  of  the  city,  and  they  constantly  asked 
for  an  assurance  that  we  would  stay.  “The  Emir,”  said  one  of 
them,  a  Moslem,  one  day,  “is  of  the  desert.  He  has  no  money.” 
When  I  protested  that  at  any  rate  he  seemed  to  be  paying  his 
way  royally,  the  man  produced  a  handful  of  English  gold, 
and  pointing  to  the  King’s  head  on  one  of  the  coins,  uncon¬ 
sciously  quoted  the  words  of  Christ,  “Whose  image  and  super¬ 
scription  is  this?” 

Nevertheless,  though  they  were  shrewd  enough  to  understand 
that  the  Arab  forces  were  maintained  and  controlled  by  the 
British,  they  entertained  a  very  wholesome  fear  of  them.  Nearly 
every  shop  and  house  in  all  the  city  sported  the  Sherifian  flag 
conspicuously,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  wore  a  rosette  of 
the  colours,  black,  white  and  green,  with  a  purple  triangle. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  scarcity  of  purple  dye,  for  nearly  all  the 
flags  had  a  red  triangle.  The  correct  colours  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  two  big  standards  that  hung  from  the  balcony  of  the  Emir’s 
headquarters  in  the  old  Governorate. 

These  headquarters  were  a  never-ending  source  of  interest. 
But  for  the  two  or  three  cabs  generally  standing  near  the 
entrance,  and  an  occasional  lean  Australian  trooper  taking  snap¬ 
shots,  they  might  almost  have  served  for  an  illustration  to  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Round  the  doorway  lounged  the  soldiers  of 
the  Sherif,  in  their  picturesque  uniforms,  chatting  and  smoking, 
and  on  the  steps  of  the  porch,  and  about  the  open  space  in  front 
of  it,  there  was  always  a  large  and  motley  crowd.  Grave,  fierce- 
looking  desert  Arabs  in  long  camel-hair  cloaks,  all  armed  to  the 
teeth.  Portly,  turbaned  merchants  Peking  the  great  man’s 
custom,  and  ready  with  bribe  or  “sweetener,”  given  with  the 
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simple  formula,  **Hada  mishan  finjan  qahwe"  (“Here  is  some¬ 
thing  for  a  cup  of  coffee  ”).  Shifty  politicians  looking  for  jobs. 
Citizens  with  grievances  to  air  or  wrongs  to  be  redressed.  And, 
squatting  along  the  wall  of  the  big  building  with  outstretched 
hands,  innumerable  ragged  beggars  chanting  their  monotonous 
invocation.  “Oh  ye  who  believe  in  one  God,  show  mercy  to 
this  cripple  by  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  little  coin.  May  God  not  let 
you  see  dark  days,  nor  headache,  and  may  He  not  let  your  little 
ones  become  orphans,  nor  shut  any  house  against  you.  Show 
mercy  to  me,  and  may  God  show  mercy  to  you,  and  raise  you 
up,  oh  ye  who  raise  up  the  poor.  Oh  God,  my  God,  may  He  be 
with  you  in  adversities  and  troubles,  and  may  you  not  see  dark 
days.  By  the  truth  of  this  Worshipped  One,  oh  ye  who  show 
mercy  to  this  cripple,  may  He  give  to  you  from  His  gifts,  and 
make  you  rich  from  His  riches,  oh  ye  who  show  mercy  to  this 
cripple.  May  God  increase  your  youth  and  preserve  you  for 
your  families,  oh  ye  who  show  mercy  to  this  cripple.  May  my 
God  not  let  your  family  go  hungry,  oh  ye  who  show  mercy  to 
this  cripple.”  I  recommend  this  incantation  to  the  notice  of 
our  professional  beggars.  It  is  certainly  effective  in  the  East. 
That  there  should  have  been  so  many  beggars  about  was  another 
significant  sign  of  the  hard  times  through  which  the  city  and  the 
country  had  passed,  for  Damascus  as  a  rule  has  remarkably  few 
beggars. 

Though  educated  in  Constantinople  and  Paris,  Feisal  had 
spent  some  years  in  living  in  the  desert  with  his  father,  as  a 
nomad,  and  seemed  to  have  acquired  many  of  the*  views  and 
characteristics  of  his  brethren  of  the  black  tents.  For  about  a 
week  after  we  had  evacuated  our  prisoners  to  a  concentration 
area  outside  the  city,  and  until  the  rest  and  good  feeding  began  to 
take  effect,  the  mortality  amongst  them,  due  to  the  privations 
and  fatigues  they  had  endured,  was  very  high.  On  one  of  Feisal's 
periodical  visits  to  the  commander  of  our  Cavalry  Corps,  the 
latter  deplored  this  abnormal  death-rate  amongst  our  prisoners. 
“But  why  worry,”  said  the  Emir,  “it  saves  such  a  lot  of  trouble 
when  prisoners  die.” 

By  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  these  same  prisoners,  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  broken  Turkish  armies,  were  led  out  of  the  city  by 
a  road  which  crossed  the  Barada  Gorge  just  beneath  the  monu¬ 
ment  known  as .  the  Kubbet-  el  Nasr,  or  “Dome  of  Victory.” 
Shortly  afterwards  it  evidently  occurred  to  the  Emir  that  he 
might  help  the  British  out  in  this  matter.  The  arrangement  that 
had  been  made  was  that  he  was  to  have  (nominal)  control  of  the 
city,  but  that  all  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
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British,  who  would  arrange  to  feed  and  guard  them,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  evacuate  them  to  Egypt.  , 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  city  a  considerable  number  of 
German  and  Turkish  officers  and  men,  w'ho  were  in  hiding,  dis¬ 
guised  as  natives.  To  the  Emir’s  forces  was  allotted  the  task 
of  ferreting  these  out,  as  it  was  realised  that  no  native  would 
dare  run  the  risk  of  sheltering  one  of  them  from  the  much- 
dreaded  Arabs,  though  he  would  probably  have  done  so  quite 
cheerfully  had  the  British  been  after  them.  In  this  manner 
about  five  hundred  had  been  collected,  but  instead  of  handing 
them  over  to  the  British  as  arranged,  the  Emir  shut  them  all  up 
in  the  citadel,  under  a  guard  of  his -own  soldiers,  and  refused 
either  to  surrender  them  to  us  or  to  give  them  any  food.  Tl 
required  all  the  tact  and  diplomacy  of  our  political  staff  to 
induce  him  to  give  them  up. 

As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  was  illiterate,  Feisal’s 
orders  were  promulgated  by  criers,  who  went  about  the  city 
armed  with  a  stick,  as  a  sort  of  wand  of  office,  and  accompanied 
by  one  or  two  of  his  soldiers  and  a  small  crowd  of  hangers-on. 
Every  thirty  or  forty  yards  they  would  stop,  and  chant  the  pro¬ 
clamation  in  a  high,  sing-song  voice.  “In  the  name  of  God  the 
Compassionate,  the  Merciful.  Hear  the  order  of  our  Lord  Feisal, 
Emir  of  the  Faithful,  Son  of  Hussein,”  etc.  Then  followed  the 
order,  ending  with  “In  the  name  of  God,”  etc.,  again. 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  town  was  armed,  and  the  Arabs  were 
never  parted  from  their  rifles.  Even  quite  small  children  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets  playing  with  pistols.  The  desert-bred 
Arab  has  a  happy  custom  of  firing  off  bis  gun  into  the  air  when¬ 
ever  he  happens  to  be  in  particularly  good  spirits.  As  a  rule, 
he  refrains  from  doing  so  in  a  town ;  the  crowds  and  the  noise 
seem  to  cow  him  somewhat.  But  they  had  entered  this  town  as 
conquerors,  and  were  anything  but  cow’ed.  They  rode  about, 
singing  their  high-pitched,  melancholy  songs,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  firing  their  rifles  recklessly,  especially  in  the 
covered-in  bazaars.  They  seemed  to  take  a  childish  pleasure  in 
piercing  holes  in  the  roof.  When  the  proclamation  of  Arab 
independence  was  read,  on  November  10th,  the  whole  city 
appeared  to  go  mad.  Bands  of  Arabs  galloped  through  the  streets, 
shouting  wildly,  amid  a  perfect  Tusillade  of  shots.  Dense  crowds 
surged  along  the  bazaars,  yelling,  and  shooting  through  the  roofs, 
while  a  native  band  marched  about,  making  a  noise  that  would 
have  drawn  tears  of  envy  from  a  pack  of  wolves.  All  the  women 
were  going  about  with  their  veils  up,  a  strange  sight  indeed  in 
this  fanatical  Moslem  city.  Tons  of  sweetmeats  and  hundreds 
of  gallons  of  sticky  sherbet  were  consumed,  and  the  celebration 
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lasted  till  far  into  the  night.  The  total  casualties  were,  I  believe, 
only  two  killed  and  two  wounded,  which  was  remarkably  light 
considering  the  amount  of  ammunition  expended. 

During  all  the  time  we  were  there  occasional  shots  were  to 
be  heard  all  night  long  in  the  gardens  surrounding  the  city. 
These  were  due  in  part  to  bold  fellows  showing  off  their  newly, 
acquired  firearms  to  their  friends,  in  part  to  timid  folks  who 
derived  a  vast  comfort  from  firing  a  shot  into  the  air  now  and  j 
again  with  the  object  of  scaring  off  possible,  and  probable, 
marauders.  This  desultory  night-firing  was  a  distinctive  and 
intrusive  feature  of  the  times  :  so  much  so  that  Damascus  might 
have  been  called,  by  a  stranger  coming  there  ignorant  of  the 
recent  events,  the  “City  of  Shots  in  the  Night.” 

An  interesting  ceremony,  which  I  have  never  before  seen 
among  Moslems,  took  place  one  day  in  the  great  square  of  the 
Serai.  It  was  an  open-air  memorial  service  for  the  Arabs  who 
had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Turks.  The  square  was  decorated 
with  flags  and  flowers,  and  a  big  crowd  assembled  to  hear  a  well- 
known  local  poet  recite  the  brave  deeds  of  the  departed.  This 
was  followed  by  the  reading  of  some  parts  of  the  Quran.  The 
crowd,  though  quiet  and  well  behaved,  appeared  remarkably 
indifferent  to  the  whole  proceedings.  Boot-blacks  -and  itinerant 
vendors  plied  their  trade  among  the  throng,  and  presently  a 
juggler  with  a  dancing  bear  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  quickly 
attracted  round  him  the  greater  part  of  the  “congregation,”  and 
the  service  ended  rather  lamely. 

Christians  were  still  allowed  to  visit  the  great  mosque,  but 
this  is  a  privilege  unlikely  to  survive  the  coming  of  the  Arabs 
to  Damascus  as  masters.  They  are  far  more  fanatical  and 
narrow-minded  than  the  lazy,  easy-going  Turk.  The  latter,  for 
all  his  blood-thirsty  reputation,  is  far  more  tolerant  of  other 
religions  than  most  Westerners  imagine.  The  massacres  that 
have  so  often  disgraced  his  name  have  seldom  been  due  to 
religious  fanaticism  alone,  at  any  rate  when  perpetrated  by  Turks 
as  distinct  from  other  races  under  Turkish  rule ;  though  religion 
has  often  been  used  to  cloak  such  massacres,  or  has  served  as  a 
torch  to  kindle  the  smouldering  fires  of  resentment  due  to  other 
and  quite  different  causes.  The  Arab,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
narrow,  bigoted  and  tyrannical,  and  has  always  viewed  with 
disfavour  the  tolerance  of  the  Turks  towards  Christians  in  Syria, 
even  though  such  tolerance  was  largely  enforced  by  the  Powers. 

If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  this  privilege  of  entering  the  great 
mosque  of  Damascus  should  certainly  be  secured  to  Christians 
in  the  future.  We  have  an  older  interest  in  it  than  Turk  or 
Arab,  for  it  was  once  a  Christian  church,  as  so  many  of  the 
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mosques  of  Syria  have  been.  Erected  originally  as  a  Roman 
temple,  when  the  massive  walls  and  the  beautiful  Corinthian 
columns  that  are  still  standing  were  built,  it  was  turned  into  a 
Christian  church  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  remained  such 
till  some  time  after  the  coming  of  Islam.  Therein  lies  its  great 
charm,  the  charm  of  history  written  clear  in  lasting  stone ;  the 
noble  Roman  columns  at  one  end,  the  great  arched  doorway  of 
the  old  Christian  church,  and  the  minarets  of  Islam  beyond. 
The  mosque  contains  the  richly  decorated  tomb  of  John  the 
Baptist,  venerated  by  Moslem  and  Christian  alike. 

Though,  as  h&s  been  said  above,  the  people  of  all  races  and 
religions  were  glad  to  have  the  British  in  the  city,  and  anxious 
that  they  should  stay,  it  was  not  considered  politic  to  make  any 
demonstration  in  our  favour.  Only  once  was  any  popular 
enthusiasm  displayed  for  the  British,  and  that  was  when  the 
Commander-in-Chief  visited  the  city.  He  was  given  a  great 
reception,  and  the  whole  town  made  holiday.  The  Emir  gave 
the  lead  by  presenting  him  with  a  very  beautiful  inlaid  table, 
which  gift  was  well  advertised,  and  after  that  the  people  felt  free 
to  express  their  very  genuine  admiration  for  his  soldierly  quali¬ 
ties.  By  a  curious  coincidence  his  name  has  an  Arabic  sound, 
and  is  translated  “God  of  the  Prophet,”  and  this  undoubtedly 
tended  to  inspire  the  unlettered  Arabs  of  the  desert  with  awe 
of  the  strong  man  who  had  led  them  to  victory. 

In  the  villages  around  the  city,  however,  where  the  Sherifian 
forces  were  less  in  evidence,  much  more  enthusiasm  for  the 
British  was  shown,  and  there  were  even  attempts  to  fete  the 
troops.  In  one  of  these  villages  a  local  poet  read  a  long  poem 
of  his  own  composition  which  he  afterwards  had  done  into 
English  by  a  bazaar  writer,  and  sent  a  copy  to  one  of  our 
Generals.  As  it  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  work  of  one  of 
the  Arab  species  of  the  genus*  Babu,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  quoting  it  in  full : — 

"  The  sound  of  thunderings  and  the  lights  that  we  see  in  the  cloudy 
atmosphere  is  caused  from  the  mixtures  and  friction  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
It  produces  the  brilliant  lovely  lights  and  the  terrible  loudly  sounds,  causing 
the  pourings  of  rain  to  irrigate  the  earth  which  is  to  give  rise  to  the  grain 
that  is  to  save  the  lives  of  God’s  creatures.  And  these  heavenly  gifts  are 
given  to  the  happy  souls  of  the  earth,  but  those  who  have  the  lovely  feelings 
are  the  people  of  freedom  displacing  the  Orientals  (sic)  who  are  the  causes 
of  the  door  of  freedom  being  shut  in  our  faces  for  eight  hundred  year  forever. 
We  have  been  living  in  the  hopes  for  this  time  to  come.  The  sound  of  theses 
thunderings  and  the  brilliant  of  these  lights  is  a  fire  from  your  lovely  feelings 
and  love  of  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  the  unfortunate  Orientals  from  the 
yokes  of  slaveries  and  darkness  without  the  cause  of  any  loss  to  the  inhabitants. 
We  offer  our  hands  with  thank  to  yoUr  King  and  your  Generals  and  Soldiers 
»nd  ask  God  to  keep  you  healthy  wealthy  and  safe*  Now  you  are  leaving 
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US  again  we  bid  you  a  kind  farewell.  We  give  our  best  regard  to  the 
victorious  British  nation.  God  be  with  you  wherever  you  go,  or  whatever 
you  be.  When  we  received  the  message  of  your  coming  from  your  air  fleets 
in  the  lovely  atmosphere  of  beautiful  Syria,  it  reminds  us  of  the  Prophets. 
All  of  us  shouted  in  a  happy  voice  the  brilliant  of  your  light  lights  the  whole 
world.  What  a  good  judgments  and  what  braveries  you  have  shown.  You 
are  the  victorious  army  which  has  no  equal  and  by  your  occupation  of  thie 
country  is  the  change  from  darkness  to  lightness  and  as  the  heat  of  the 
sun  passes  through  the  clouds  and  the  lovely  light  fills  the  world  without 
noticing  the  revolution  that  is  the  way  your  sudden  beautiful  presence  saved 
us  from  the  treachery  of  the  enemy.  God  save  you  from  all  future  trouble 
and  we  are  happy  under  the  lights  of  your  lovely  sun  forever.  We  must  date 
the  time  of  your  joyful  occupation  of  this  country  in  golden  letters  in  our 
hearts  and ‘we  singing  in  a  happy  voices  forever.” 


And  now  that  the  old  dream  is  realised,  and  the  Arab  is  once 
more  master  in  the  Arab  city,  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  that 
city? 

There  are  in  the  new  and  as  yet  undefined  Arab  Kingdom 
some  300,000  true  Arabs  who  are  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic,  and 
perhaj/S  100,000  who  are  settled.  The  former  are  divided  into 
about  150  tribes  and  sub-tribes  so  far  as  is  known,  though  there 
are  probably  many  more  subdivisions  of  which  we  have  no  know¬ 
ledge.  These  sub-tribes,  some  of  which  number  no  more  than  one 
or  two  hundred  souls,  are  as  a  rule  loosely  knit  together  into 
larger  tribes,  but  each  remains  under  its  own  chief,  and  will  not 
tolerate  any  interference  in  its  own  customs  or  manner  of  life. 
It  can  be  said  only  that  such  sub-tribes  do  not  as  a  rule  rob  one 
another,  and  that  they  generally  hang  together  when  there  is 
any  fighting  to  be  done.  The  larger  subdivisions,  which  may 
number  anything  from  1,000  to  70,000  souls,  are  continually  at 
feud  one  with  another,  and  many  of  these  feuds  date  back  for 
centuries.  The  only  common  cause  they  have  is  that  they  are 
all  Sunni,  i.e.,  orthodox,  Moslems.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
centuries,  tribes  that  have  long  been  at  feud  with  one  another 
have  fought  side  by  side  against  a  common  enemy,  the  Turk. 
That  enemy  has  now  been  defeated,  and  the  tribes  are  free,  and 
ready,  to  take  up  the  old  feuds  again.  Moreover,  not  a  few  of 
these  tribes  found  their  hatred  or  fear  of  their  neighbours,  or  else 
their  cupidity,  greater  than  their  dislike  of  the  Turk.  They 
accepted  Turkish  gold  and  fought  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  are 
now  consequently  in  disgrace  among  the  adherents  of  King 
Hussein. 

But  in  addition  to  this  large  and  lawless  tribal  population, 
there  are  other  races  in  the  new  kingdom  hardly  less  lawless,  in 
some  of  their  elements  at  any  rate,  and  much  more  sharply 
divided  by  religious  and  racial  differences.  Of  these,  the  most 
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important  because  the  most  unruly  is  that  strange  and  interesting 
people,  the  Druses.  They  are  only  partly  Arab  by  race,  and 
they  have  a  religion  of  their  own,  a  curious  mixture  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Paganism  and  Islam.  They  hate  the  Arab  as  they  do 
the  Turk,  and  there  gre  probably  not  less  than  100,000  of  them 
to  be  reckoned  with.  They  like  the  British,  but  will  have  nothing 
of  other  European  rule,  or  of  the  Arabs,  and  they  have  recently 
I  frankly  announced  their  intention  of  raiding  Damascus  at  once 
f  if  the  British  withdraw  from  Syria.  The  third  great  subdivision 
of  the  new  King’s  people  is  also  both  racial  and  religious — the 
!  Metauli.  These  number  about  200,000  in  Syria,  of  whom  about 
1  half  are  within  the  presumed  boundaries  of  the  new  Arab  state. 
They  are  of  Iranian  extraction,  and  Shiah  (heretic)  Moslems. 
They  hate,  and  are  hated  by,  the  orthodox  Moslems  with  that 
fervour  that  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  East.  Lastly,  there  are 
i  the  Christians  and  Jews.  Their  numbers  in  the  new  State  are 
insignificant,  but  fhey  are  the  masters  of  nearly  all  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Syria,  and  are  hated  not  less  for  this  reason 
than  for  their  religions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  future  Government  of  Albania  is  a 
mild  and  simple  problem  compared  with  that  which  faces  King 
Hussein.  But  on  the  solution  of  this  problem  depends  the  pros- 
:  perity  or  ruin  of  the  great  city  of  Damascus,  the  heart  of  the 
whole  Arab  State,  the  centre  of  Arab  aspirations, 
i  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  here  the  nature  of  the 
future  Government  of  the  new  State,  but  one  fact  may  be  laid 
down  with  certainty.  It  is  that  the  Arab  Kingdom  cannot  stand 
alone.  It  must  at  first,  and  probably  for  a  century  or  more,  be 
under  the  protection  and  influence  of  one  of  the  great  European 
Powers.  And  that  protection  must  be  exercised,  by  the  luckless 
Power  that  undertakes  it,  at  the  same  time  with  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  unobtrusiveness,  or  it  will  not  be  tolerated  at  all ; 
and  with  thafr  firmness  which  can  only  be  attained  by  means  of 
a  substantial  armed  force,  in  the  background,  but  near  at  hand 
and  ready  for  instant  use. 


E.  M.  Preston. 


IKELAND’S  PSYCHOLOGY  :  A  STUDY  OF  FACTS. 


“  Don’t  beat  that  horse  t  ”  < 

"  Av  I  didn’t  bate  him,  he’d  run  away,  surel  ” 

“  He’s  not  thinking  of  running  away!  ” 

“Ah,  ye’d  want  tibbe  inside  him  to  know  what  he’s  thinkin’  ofl  ’’ 

The  above  genuine  retort  of  a  Dublin  carman  is  pregnant  for  all 
who  would  understand  the  psychology  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish. 
It  is  only  to  be  studied  from  within. 

That  Ireland  is  plural,  and  the  Irishman  in  himself  as  various 
a  creature  as  the  duck-mole,  is  the  first  fact  necessary  in  grasping 
the  Irish  situation.  To  what  A.  M.  Sullivan,  Irish  historian  and 
patriot,  formulated  as  “  Ireland’s  indestructible  vitality,”  are 
doubtless  due  the  parallel  existences  of  the  many  Irelands  called 
into  being  throughout  history.  It  is  a  frank  Irish  bull  to  remark 
that  those  very  racial  cleavages  have  saved  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Ireland  married  by  capture  to  England,  year  of  grace  1171,  effected 
in  her  turn  her  more  subtle  invasion,  that  of  the  ego  of  her  in¬ 
vaders.^  “The  English  born  in  Ireland  settlers,”  or  less 
politely,  ”  degenerate  English,”  Westrninster  styled  them) 
assumed  the  burden  of  nationality  when  Irish  Ireland  was  practi¬ 
cally  outlawed  by  “penal  codes  of  race”;  when  by  mid-reign  of 
William  III.  Catholic  Ireland  was  done  for  (or  Protestantism 
hoped  so!),  Anglo-Ireland  had,  it  appeared,  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  subsequent  warfare  transferred  to  the  battlefield  of  com¬ 
merce  and  fought  out  in  close  columns  of  profit  and  loss ;  when 
Catholic  and  Anglo-Ireland  alike  had  been  betrayed  into  the  Union 
with  Great  Britain  of  a.d.  1800,  the  Ireland  conceived  and  bom 
on  that  Via  Dolorosa  of  history — in  which  the  names  Tudor, 
Stuart,  Cromwell,  Orange,  are  as  stations  of  a  passion — Ireland  in 
Exile,  had  reached  adolescence,  ready  to  claim  her  birthright  of 
individual  representation. 

It  is  among  the  ironies — which  in  things  Irish  come  before  fancy 
as  a  fatal  sisterhood,  weaving  every  unsuspected  thread  into  a 
weird  of  ill-luck — that  this  quality  of  vitality  in  Ireland’s  racial 
elements  should  make  for  disunion  in  herself.  The  many  Irelands 
in  Ireland  have  lost  her  as  often  as  they  have  saved  her ;  more  than 
once  politicians  have  found  their  advantage  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  ”  It  is  worth  turning  in  your  mind,”  wrote  a  correspon- 

(1)  Ireland  has  always  had  a  spell  to  transform  foes  to  friends,  to  graft  henelf 
on  stranger  stocks ;  many  of  her  champions  have  borne  Saxon  or  Norman  names, 
and  deemed  the  blood  in  their  veins  none  the  less  true  for  the  intermingling  of 
the  kindly  Irish  drop.  Iptis  Hibemis  Hibernioret. 
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dent  to  Pitt,  “  how  the  violence  of  both  parties  might  be  turned 
on  this  occasion  to  the  advancement  of  England.”  No  wedge 
manufactured  in  Westminster,  however,  is  answerable  for  Ire¬ 
land’s  curse  of  cleavage,  from  the  fifth  century  possibly  witnessing 
the  Milesian  settlement  and  the  subsequent  division  of  popula¬ 
tion  into  free  and  unfree  clans,  through  the  ages  in  which  the 
shifting  of  the  equation's  of  political  generations  is  of  interest,^ 
down  to  the  twentieth  which  has  seen  Sinn  Fein  croqueting 
Nationalists  to  the  four  corners.  Save  for  a  fugitive  moment  here 
and  there  throughout  her  history,  Ireland  has  fatally  uncompre¬ 
hended  the  power  of  corporate  resistance ;  William  Drennan,  coin¬ 
ing  the  phrase  ”  Emerald  Isle,”  coined  another  as  true  when  he 
wrote : — 

“Hapless  nation!  hapless  land! 

Heap  of  uncementing  sand.*' 

As  plural  as  Ireland  is  the  Irishman.  A  legion  of  submerged  per¬ 
sonalities  dispute  him — Milesian,  Scandinavian,  Norman,  Puritan, 
Spanish,  French,  all  fused  or  confused  by  the  subtle  Celtic  influ- 
'ence  which  dominates  and  asserts,  creating  in  the  end  a  type. 
To-day  kind,  genial  and  mystical  as  the  ancient  Greeks  found 
lerne ;  to-morrow  ruthless  as  the  Spaniards  to  Mexico ;  cherishing 
Protestantism  or  CathoUcism  as  Cromwell’s  lottery-winners  or 
Catholics  under  the  penal  laws  cherished  their  faiths ;  Celtic 
melancholy  iridescent  with  French  gaiety ;  Irish  ideals  pursued 
with  the  Northman’s  pride  of  race.  Saxon,  Dane,  Norman  had 
amalgamated  into  the  Englishman,  while  the  Irishman,  whether 
"wild  Irish  ”  or  ‘‘degenerate  English,”  was  yet  being  adjudged 
by  England  ‘‘  a  brute  beast,”  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
ignorance  always  belittles  what  it  does  not  understand.*  The 
Irishman  was  the  more  incomprehensible  since  each  strain  in  its 
turn  to  this  day  presents  him  in  a  varying  aspect.  Yet  that  the 
Celt  in  him  has  the  last  word  was  from  earUest  days  testified  by 
the  very  fact  that  his  superior  English  neighbour  should  ‘‘  degene¬ 
rate,”  should  adopt  his  forbidden  dress,  language  and  literature, 

(1)  The  political  evolution  of  Ulater  ia  '^amusing  in  this  connection.  Aa 
Pnabyterian  Ulater  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  no  honea  over  beckoning 
French  Jacohiniam  to  aid  them  and  their  aatoniahing  alliea  the  Iriah  Catholica 
in  an  apprehended  atruggle  with  England  for  an  Iriah  Parliament,  so  gun-running 
Ulster  (of  guna  obtained  from  Krupp)  did  not  heaitate  on  the  eve  of  Auguat,  1914, 
to  declare  her  readineaa  to  aummon  German  aasiatance  in  her  stand  against  Home 
Bole  and  control  by  Ireland  of  an  Iriah  Parliament. 

(2)  The  like  insular  intolerance  as  is  to-day  blatant  in  two-thirds  of  the  English 
popolation  m  India,  was  from  the  twelfth  century  the  official  attitude  of  each 
h*»h  genei.'ation  of  Ireland’s  invaders,  Westminster  rulings  from  the  first 
breathing  a  curious  antipathy  to  the  Irish  in  Ireland.  The  bargainer’s  tactics  of 
dopreciation  were  promptly  instituted ;  the  manoeuvres  of  party  politics  deployed 
10  sU  social  departments  to  hinder  mutual  comprehension. 
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share  his  commercial  ventures  in  Italy  and  Eussia  as  well  as  hig  j 
fifteenth  century  journeys  of  exploration  in  Egypt  and  China,  ( 
should  employ  his  goldsmiths  and  scribes,  wed  his  gallant  sons  and 
fair  daughters,  should,  in  short,  in  the  Englishman’s  word,  turn  I 
“  brute  beast.”  •  I 

Not  content  with  the  Irishman  as  he  is,  England,  however,  I 
from  the  first  superimposed  another  personality  upon  him— the  I 
Irishman  as  England  conceived  him.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  was 
pioneer  in  this  adventure  of  fancy.  Like  other  mythical  monsters,  I 
this  one  is  composed  of  features  borrowed  haphazard  from  various  I 
sources,  and  the  result  is  gratifyingly  abornmal.  He  has  two  I 
heads,  the  one  labelled  “  Irish-Papist-and-Murderer,”  the  other  I 
“  Wild  Irishman,”  and  while  one  is  everlastingly  sharpening  its  I 
teeth,  the  other  displays  its  own  in  a  perennial  grin.  His  chief  p 
characteristics  are  thirst  for  blood  and  whiskey ;  love-making  and  I 
extravagance ;  his  favourite  occupation  is  doing  nothing ;  his  only  : 
talent  is  making  a  fool  of  himself.  (Giraldus  Cambrensis  attri-  j 
buted  an  occasional  tail  to  him  1)  He  speaks  a  jargon  chiefly  com-  | 
posed  of  d  and  h,  resembling  his  own  brogue  as  closely  as  Tommy  \ 
Atkins’  ”  Wipers  ”  resembles  the  French  name  for  the  town  in  ' 
question.  Writers  from  Spenser  to  Thackeray  and  Charles 
Kingsley  have  adopted  him,  and  England  has  believed  in  him  as  ; 
devoutly  as  in  her  railway  carriages  of  Russians  in  1914.  That  . 
Ireland  should  refuse  to  accept  the  type,  on  the  ground  that  it  I 
was  never  seen  on  sea  or  land,  is,  according  to  one  of  the  most 
irritating  books  ever  written,  ”  The  Soul  of  Ulster,”  by  Lord  :  ^ 
Ernest  Hamilton,  her  own  death-warrant  :  its  author  stating,  ; 
“When  a  country  is  not  only  ignorant,  but  incredulous  of  its  |  , 
own  inferiority,  that  country  is  doomed  by  the  gods  to  de8t^l^  ' 
tion  !  ”  England  has  done  her  best  to  prevent  the  Irish  hurling  2 
themselves  to  doom  in  this  fashion  r  the  corrosive  conviction  that  | 
Irish  were  despised  in  England,  which  played  its  part  in  the  politi-  ' 
cal  making  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  has  assuredly  had*  full  I  ] 
justification.  Miss  Edgeworth,  looking  on  over  her  writing-desk,  *  1 
impaled  the  Englishman-in-the- Street  of  her  day  for  her  pages 1 

“As  to  the  matter  of  his  being  an  Irishman,”  cried  Mr.  Hill,  ‘“I  have  ^ 
nothing  to  say  to  it  ...  for  I  know  we  all  are  bom  where  it  pleases  God; 
and  an  Irishman  may  be  as  good  as  another.  .  .  .  Ireland  is  now  in  His  t 

Majesty’s  dominions  .  .  .  and  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  as  I  said  before,  f 

that  an  Irishman  born  may  be  as  good,  almost,  as  an  Englishman  bom."  |i 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  true  that  England  largely,  though  uncon-  I  ii 
sciously,  has  through  the  years  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  | 
Irishman.  ^ 

”  He  was  ‘  turbulent  ’  with  traitors;  he  was  *  haughty  ’  with  the  foe;  P 
He  was  ‘  cruel,’  say  ye,  Saxons?  Ay  I  hi  dealt  ye  blow  for  blow;  | 
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He  was  ‘  rough  ’  and  ‘  wild  ’ — and  who’s  not  wild  to  see  his  hearthstone 
razed  ? 

He  was  ‘  merciless  as  fire  ’ — ah,  ye  kindled  him — he  blazed  I 

He  was  ‘  proud  ’ — ^yes,  proud  of  birthright,  and  because  he  fiung  away 

Your  Saxon  stars  of  princedom,  as  the  rock  does  mocking  spray, 

He  was  ‘  wild,’  ‘  insane  for  vengeance  ’ — ay!  and  preached  it  till  Tyrone 
Was  ruddy,  ready,  wild  too,  with  *  Red  hands  ’  to  clutch  their  own!  ” 

Shane  O’Neill  was  not  the  only  one  of  his  countrymen  made 
what  they  are  by  English  influences.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
salient  features  of  the  Irish,  their  racial  assertiveness,  comes  from 
the  policy  across  the  Channel  which,  from  the  days  when  mail-clad 
barons  of  Henry  II.  mocked  at  the  saffron  mantles  and  buff 
doublets  of  other  fashions  than  theirs,  has  made  a  stupid  sneer  of 
Irish  nationality.  Branded  as  “  so  very  Irish,”  the  Irishman  has 
never  been  allowed  to,  forget  that  he  is  one ;  small  wonder  that  in 
self-defence  he  should  maintain  that  to  be  Irish  is  rather  a  matter 
for  pride  than  for  shame ;  if  outsiders  knew  more  about  him  and 
bis  country,  he  could  afford  to  say  less. 

From  this  supercilious  policy  in  part  may  likewise  be  derived 
the  elusiveness  which  is  the  Irish  atmosphere.  Reserve  distin¬ 
guishes  the  nation  of  the  readiest  speech  in  Christendom  and 
beyond  :  an  Irish  tongue  is  capable  of  talking  all  day  and  telling 
nothing.  Irish  laughter  does  not  always  betoken  mirth ;  Irish 
smiles  sometimes  may  be  significant  as  English  scowls.  The 
Irish  habit,  woven  through  centuries  beset  with  enemies,  of  keep¬ 
ing  oneself  to  oneself,  has  doubtless  many  a  time  made  for  guile, 
treachery,  the  dissimulation  that  is  the  natural  outcome  of  tyranny  ; 
but  the  tyrants,  in  Ireland’s  phrase,  ‘‘have  her  as  they  r’ared 
her.”  W.  B.  Yeats  expresses  the  spirit  of  Irish  reserve  : — 

"...  each  within  himself  hath  all 
The  world,  within  his  folded  heart 
His  temple,  and  his  banquet-hall.’’ 

His  Tir  na  n’Og  also,  the  Irishman’s  own  country  of  glamour 
haunted  by  shadows  of  the  past  and  visions  of  the  future,  all  alike 
large,  fair  and  improbable.  In  the  stronghold  of  thought  the 
Irishman,  driven  inside,  learned  to  defy  outsiders. 

Perhaps  he  has  too  long  tarried  in  it ;  Certainly  its  dream- 
twilight  has  dis^rted  his  sight.  What  psychology  terms  ‘‘the 
After-image,”  the  persistence  of  a  sensation  after  the  actual  stimu¬ 
lus  has  been  withdrawn,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  as  enduring 
in  the  Irish  as  the  Jewish  in  the  Jew  : — 

"Tim  Malone  still  renews  upon  English  ground  his  feud  with  the  OTjearys 
conunencing  not  within  the  memory  of  man;  and  some  Bridget  O’Rafferty 
pays  Ellen  O’Connor  for  evidence  given  by  her  grandfather  against  the 
rebels  of  ’98.” 
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Such  vitality  of  memory  has  brought  forth  many  touching 
instances  of  gratitude  and  fidelity ;  it  has  ministered  to  pride  of 
race  and  love  of  country  clinging  as  the  brogue ;  yet  it  ministers 
no  less  to  that  Irish  abiding  sense  of  wrong  which  England  terms 
vindictiveness  in  her.  To  the  Irishman  only  capable  of  grasping 
the  abstract  by  visualising  it  as  the  concrete,  to  whom  imagination 
is  an  absolute  fourth  dimension  of  being — ^King  Conchobar  mac 
Nessa  dying  of  grief  and  anger  at  the  tale  of  the  crucifixion  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  this  trait — the  past  is  an  abiding  present.  Tudor  “  pacifi- 
cations”  by  a  ‘‘sword  and  flay”  policy;  Cromwell’s  massacres 
and  breaches  of  faith;  the  Penal  Laws;  the  ‘‘kultur”  of  the 
H cssian  regiments  (but  he  only  knows  them  as  soldiery  in  English 
pay  !)  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford  after  the  ’98 ;  the  Famine  Years, 
thrill  him  to-day  as  though  they  happened  yesterday.  More  so, 
indeed.  ‘As  rays  of  certain  stars  take  a  thousand  years  to  reach 
our  earth,  so  the  Irishman’s  inability  to  realise  the  present  would 
seem  in  direct  proportion  to  his  apprehension  of  the  past.  The 
genius  of  the  moment  is  seldom  his. 

Lecky  on  Ireland  observes,  ‘  A  traditional  religion  strengthened 
retrospective  tendencies.”  The  remark  is  suggestive  in  many 
directions,  among  others  that  of  the  factor  of  faith  in  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  psychology.  He  indeed  is  mainly  exemplified  in  his  reli¬ 
gion  ;  national  endurance  and  reserve,  national  emotionalism  and 
swift  historic  vision,  all  alike  illustrated  in  it ;  the  national  sixth 
sense  for  the  unseen  enhanced  by  centuries  of  injustice,  persecu¬ 
tion  and  a  sheer  inexplicable  doom  of  misfortune,  till  Heaven 
appears  to  him  sanctuary,  home,  another  Ireland,  where,  it  is  to 
be  feared  he  hopes  sometimes,  no  Saxon  may  enter.  Whether 
Pagan  or  Christian,  it  has  always  been  easy  for  the  Irishman  to 
believe;  but,  simple  and  lovely  as  is  this  faculty  in  him,  saving 
Ireland  from  the  blight  of  materialism  withering  as  a  curse,  yet, 
as  it  has  been  handled  by  circumstances,  it  has  its  penumbra  of 
drawback.  The  ignorance  first  imposed  by  the  Penal  Laws  for¬ 
bidding  education  to  Catholics,  and  later  exploited  by  the  Eoman 
popular  policy  tacitly  echoing  the  Puritan  mother’s  prayer,  ‘‘  that 
the  children  of  my  womb  shall  never  learn  to  think,'*  has  resulted 
with  Ireland’s  faitfi,  as  elsewhere,  in  a  certain  arrest  of  develop¬ 
ment,  the  childishness  of  outlook  which  would  deny  facts,  and 
makes  the  child’s  conception  of  a  truth  the  truth  itself.  ‘‘  Sure 
God  would  never  suffer  His  holy  nuns  to  be  tr’ated  that-away :  the 
like  o’  that  can't  be  true  at  all  at  all !  ”  declared  an  old  wife,  (» 
being-  told  of  the  devil-deeds  of  the  Hun  in  a  Belgian  cloister, 
and  Mephisto  himself  must  have  laughed  in  the  background! 

Perhaps  nothing  in  Ireland’s  psychology  is  so  vital  to  England’s 
comprehension  of  her  as  this  quality  of  arrested  development. 
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Ireland  has  always  appeared  incapable  of  grasping  that  there  is 
another  side  to  every  question  ;  the  sympathetic  fibre  which  renders 
her  the  natural  prey  of  oratory  is  twinned  with  the  fact  that  who¬ 
ever  first  gets  her  ear  is  likely  to  keep  it.  To  this  hour  England 
refuses  to  borrow  the  tip ;  wily  agitators  in  the  guise  of  half-breed 
patriots  and  pro-German  agents  pervade  the  land  unscathed,  and  . 
DO  single  English  ellort  is  made  to  adjust  the  Irish  point  of  view 
on  national  or  international  questions.  An  instance  of  this  was 
furnished  by  the  lack  of  counterblast  to  German  propaganda 
during  the  war.  In  vain  was  Westminster  besought,  in  the 
phrase  of  Archer  Shee,  “to  carry  the  Fiery  Cross  ’’  through  the 
Irish  Ireland  where,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  tradition  is 
paralysing,  rather  than  inspiring  as  in  the  England  born  to  a 
goodly  heritage  : — 

“Here  and  here  did  England  help  me,  how  can  I  help  England,  eay?  ” 

No  hair  of  the  Pacifist  is  in  Ireland’s  coat  (that  pack  belongs  to 
a  cross-Channel  breed),  but  he  is  immortally  young  and  his 
psychology  incurably  romantic.  His  sympathies  must  thrill  before 
he  can  translate  them  into  action. 

“He  is  incurably  ignorant!”  snorts  John  Bull.  Truly;  but 
the  ignorance  is  not  all  on  his  side.  The  psychology  of  Irish 
unrest  is,  like  that  of  his  history,  important  to  him  who  would 
understand  the  makings  of  an  Irishman. 

From  the  outset  of  what  some  who  prefer  a  phrase  to  a  fact 
allude  to  as  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  under  Henry  II.,  mutual 
ignorance  had  marked  the  .situation.  Irish  chiefs,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  Norman  feudal  system,  swore  oaths  of  vassalage 
and  military  tenure;  a  Norman  king  knowing  less  of  Brehon 
and  the  system  of  land-ownership  in  which  the  fee-simple  of  the 
soil  was  vested  in  the  sept,  guaranteed  native  authority,  rights 
and  liberties;  and  the  results. through  the  centuries  have  been. as 
logical  as  those  of  a  football  match  between  two  teams,  of  which 
one  should  play  Soccer,  the  other  Rugger.  The  evils  of  the 
method  of  government  by  post,  never  more  forcibly  illustrated  than 
in  Ireland,  took  up  the  running.  England  heard  nothing  but  what 
the  Westminster  of  the  day  meant  her  to  hear ;  Irish  protests, 
whether  by  burning  word  or  cold  steel,  against  such  grievances  as 
the  policy  of  absorbing  one  nation  by  another -inevitably  imply, 
always  represented  to  the  Hjftglishman  at  home  as  rank  rebellion. 
Elizabethan  England  knew  as  little  of  the  “decanting’’  of  the 
“Wild  Irish  ” — whether  to  the  Plantations  or  Hell,  lay  between 
Bristol  slave-merchants  and  Saxon  soldiery — of  Mountjoy’s  sys¬ 
tematic  destruction  of  crops,  of  forests  cut  down,  of  poets  and  his¬ 
torians  slaughtered,  as  Victorian  England  knew  of  “  the  Famine- 
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times,”  when  “from  1846  to  ’48  over  a  million  lay  dead  with 
hunger,  while  in  a  year  foodstuffs  for  i617,000,000  were  sent  to 
England  for  the  charges  due  there. Wm.  O’Brien’s  words  in 
1917  to  the  House  of  Commons  set  flying  the  “  wild  echoes"  of 
history  :  “You  know  more  of  what  is  happening  in  Mesopotamia 
than  in  Ireland  .  .  .  (till)  some  new  bombshell  exp7ode# 

under  your  feet !  ” 

“Wherefore  dost  thou  knock  and  clatter  in  this  wise?"  de¬ 
manded  the  somnambulistic  Friederike  Hauffe,  the  Seherin  of 
Prevorst,  of  the  unseen  spirit  harassing  the  Wiirtemberg  house¬ 
hold,  and  was  answered — 

“It  lightens  my  condition,  because  then  folk  call  me  to  mind  I” 

The  Earthbound’s  demonstration  of  itself  through  the  medium 
of  sound  is  exact  parallel  of  Irish  unrest  finding  outrage  the  one 
sure  means  of  attracting  English  attention.  Mountjoy’s  and 
Carew’s  wholesale  deflowering  of  Ireland  might  never  come  to  the 
ears  of  England,  but  the  Red  O’Neill’s  stand  in  Ulster  did,  and 
was  answered  by  the  Treaty  of  Mellifont.  Cromwell’s  massacres 
brought  no  tears  to  eyes  across  St.  George’s  Channel,  but  a  century 
later  the  enrolment  of  40,000  Protestant  Volunteers,  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  Catholic  subscribers,  sufi&ciehtly  startled  the  eyes  of  the 
contemporary  English  generatioh  to  bring  about  the  transitwy 
freedom'  of  Ireland  in  law  as  in  commerce.  My  grief  I  that  her 
freedom  was  but  transitory  ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  crystallisa¬ 
tion  of  a  patriotic  party  in  College  Green  which  had  backed  the 
Irish  Volunteer  Movement  would  in  all  probability  never  have 
been  supplanted  by  the  element  of  organisation  that  one  seems  to 
perceive  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  coming  into 
what  before  had  been  but  local  demonstrations  of  Irish  unrest.  A 
like  origin  of  species  is  to  be  traced  from  Whiteboys  and  Hearts  of 
Oak  of  their  day,  down  through  the  nineteenth  century,  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Robert  Emmet’s  rising,  marked  midway  by  “  the  Fenian 
scare,”  and  culminating  in  Charles  Stewart  Parnell’s  subtle  three¬ 
fold  strategy  of  the  Land  League,  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  holding  up  Empire  business  in  Parliament, 
which  perhaps  more  than  all  th'e  rest  has  bred  dislike  of  Ireland 
to-day  in  the  Englishman-in-the-Street — mu'st  the  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man  be  shunted  on  a  siding  till  the  Irish  turfcart  goes  by? 

“It  lightens  my  condition,  because  then  folk  call  me  to  mind!" 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  logic  in  this  philosophy  of  the  dis¬ 
quiet  spirit  in  Ireland  has  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt  by  results.  An 
Irish  Unionist  once  declared  in  the  House  :  “There  is  no  use  in 

(1)  Irish  Nationality,  Mrs.  Stopford  Qre«i.  . 
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any  Irishman  approaching  an  English  Minister  on  Irish  questions 
unless  he  comes  with  a  landlord’s  head  in  one  hand  and  a  cow’s 
!  tail  in  the  other!”  The  Catholic  Emandipation  Act,  1829,  be- 
*  gotten  by  O’Connell’s  agitation ;  the  Commutation  Of  Tithes, 
1838,  by  the  Tithe  War ;  the  Eeform  Bill,  1867,  bringing  in  what 
j  some  have  termed  “  a  new  era  of  concession  and  conciliation” 
and  others  a  policy  of  sops,  were  only  the  beginnings.  It  seemed 
indeed  as  if  the  worse  Ireland  behaved  the  better  England  re- 
i  spected  her.  The  development  under  the  Land  League,  in  the 
country  invariably  singularly  free  from  private  crimes  ^  of  a  cold- 
i;  blooded  atrocity-power  equal  to  any  ever  generated  in  the  Bite 
:  '  Huniaine,^  was  nearly  rewarded  (or  shut  off)  by  a  Home  Eule  Act, 
ij  when  in  1890  that  phase  of  affairs  Irish  was  ended,  as  Balzac  on 
l!  D’Annunzio  might  have  ended  it,  by  a  story,  sordid  enough  in 
[:  details  of  guilty  intrigue,  but  of  a  great  passion.  Parnell,  strong, 

!  daring,  subtle  as  ever,  was  in  a  thunderclap  of  time  disowned  by 
all  but  a  loyal  few  among  his  party  and  allies ;  once  more  Ire¬ 
land’s  curse  of  cleavage,  rather  than  Gladstone  and  his  Liberals, 
defeated  herself. 

Yet  the  ‘  condition  ’  was  ‘  lightened.’ 

!  •  Anna  Parnell,  in  verses  not  formally  entitled  ”  Billingsgate  on 
^  Parnassus,”  might  refer  unkindly  to  “  the  English  crocodile  ”  : — 

I  One  hand  you  reach  to  help,  the  other  atuna  with  blowa  ” — 

I  >  But  the  fact  remains  that  from  1867  a  healing  spirit,  if  perhaps 
j  spasmodically,  still  moved  over  the  face  of  Ireland.  (The  pen- 
i  dulum  has  indeed  swung  to  the  opposite  side.  Ireland,  “in  1880 
owned  by  the  landlords,”  from  1881  on  has  increasingly  come  to 

j  (1)  “The  English  ruffian  murders  for  money,  .  .  .  the  Irishman  murders 
j  patriotically.”  W.  S.  Trench,  quoted  in  the  Nassau  Journals. 

(2)  The  situation  was  grotesquely  complicated  by  ^parent  resuscitation  of 
i  Ireland’s  Brehon  Tradition,  of  which  Miss  Eleanor  Hull  writes  :  “  .  .  .  law  was 
I  executed  in  Ireland  without  recourse  to  courts  of  justice,  and  always  without  the- 
aid  of  police.  The  injured  man  carried  out  his  own  punishmrats,  even  in  cases 
when  the  Brehon  was  called  in  to  arbitrate.”  Stock  were  recognised  pieces  with 
which  disputes  between  debtor  and  creditot  were  fought  out  under  the  Ancient 
Law;  social  ostracism — that  “shunning  like  a  leper”  advocated  by  Parnell  as 
“more  Christian  than  shooting” — had  of  old  been  an  accepted  national  punish- 
Ihent.  In  modem  Ireland,  however,  the  shooting  was  -  not  long  left  out,  the 
Itory  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  enunciating  to  his  flock,  “  ’Tis  a  crime  to  shoo 
at  a  landlord,  but,  boys,  ’tis  a  «tn  to  shoot  and  miss  him  !  ”  whether  fact  or  not,  hit 
passed  into  proverb.  The  people  who  were  a  law  to  themselves  regarded  thosa 
siding  with  the  law  of  the  land  as  outlaws ;  a  verse  of  the  day  satirically  express¬ 
ing  the  situation  : — 

“  The  difference  between  moonshine  and  moonlight 
All  people  at  last  understand. 

For  moonlight’s  the  law  of  the  League, 

While  moonshine’s  the  law  of  the  land.” 
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be  “  owned  by  the  tenants.”)  Social  economics  were  brought  into 
play,  from- freedom  of  local  administration  and  taxation  to  edu¬ 
cational  liberty  and  housing  legislation  both  for  town  and  country; 

“  a  peaceful  revolution,”  as  no  less  a  witness  than  the  late  leader 
of  the  Home  Rule  Party,  John  Redmond  himself,  frankly  acknow- 
ledged,  has,  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  come  about  in 
Ireland  through  ameliorative  measures  from  Westminster.  Ire- 
land  began  once  more  to  find  herself.  The  Irish  language  was 
called  back  from  its  dying  gasps  in  mountainy  cabins  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  and  his  Gaelic  League.  As  an  old  woman  in  the 
picturesque  black  cloak  of  the  South  remarks,  “  The  childher  in 
,  the  schools  do  be  slapped  for  not  sp’akin’  Irish,  when  in  me  day 
.they’d  be  slapped  for  sp’akin’  it!”  With  the  loosing  of  the 
tongue  thaf  is  unconscious  poetry  came  a  literary  renascence  of 
Ireland  ancient  and  modern,  forming  an  inspiring  contribution  to 
the  world’s  literature;  Irish  music  once  more  sang,  the  old  harp 
industry  is  even  reviving  in  a  corner  of  the  South.  .  In  spite  of 
furious  resistance  from  Ulster — does  not  Kipling  declare  the  N.E. 
England’s  storm-quarter? — 1914  saw  within  reach  the  Home  Rule 
Act  that  should  restore  entire  control,  legislative  and  executive, 
of  Ireland  to  an  Irish  Parliament ;  and  what  happened  next  is 
matter  for  Irish  pride.  At  the  crash  of  the' torn  “Scrap  of 
Paper,”  black  Protestants  and  scarlet  Romans,  Unionists  of  the 
Pale  and  Nationalists  of  Cork  and  Connaught,  forgot  feuds  and 
creeds,  remembered  nothing  but  that  they  all  w’ere  Irishmen. 

*  “What  did  the  Irish  people  do  when  Belgium  was  plundered?  Nationalist 
Ireland,  through  Mr.  Redmond,  in  addition  to  the  80,000  Irishmen  already 
serving,  offered  the  immediate  aid  of  170,000  Irish  National  Volunteers 
already  partly  trsuned.  (Though  this  offer  w’as  refused)  the  Nationalists  of 
Ireland  in  one  year  raised  and  trained  two  new  Divisions,  the  Tenth  and 
the  Sixteenth,  while  Ulster  raised  the  Thirty-sixth.  Before  the  first  year 
ended,  there  were  already  160,000  men  raised  and  trained  in  Ireland,  and 
another  100,000  who,  though  born  in  Ireland,  were  at  that  time  working  in 
.  England.’’’ 

But.  a  lie  put  into  circulation  gains  currency.  It  suits  party 
politics  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  to  refer  to  Ireland  as  “  The- 
Island-That-Wouldn’t-Play.” 

Once  again  let  us  acknowledge  a  fatal  weaving. 

“  Stupidities,”  owned  Lloyd  George,  “were  done  which  eome- 
tnnes  looked  like  malignities.”  Party  play  discouraged  recruiting, 
objecting  to  the  enlistment  of  Nationalists  and  Roman  Catholics, 
because  ‘  ‘  it  removed  the  main  argument  against  self-government. 
Lest  Ireland  should  obtain  credit  by  a  free  gift  .  .  .  these 

enemies  refused  the  gift  to  make  it  appear  that  force  was  neces¬ 
sary.”*  She  was  not  to  give,  and  then  she  was  reviled  for  not 
'  giving. 

(1)  An  Englithman  Talks  it  Out  with  an  Irishnuin,  A.  R.  Orage. 
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Yet  what  she  might,  She  gave.  On  all  Allied  hattlelields 
gallant  Irish  regiments  have  upheld  gallant  traditions ;  Brigadier- 
General  W.  B.  Marshall  but  voiced  military  opinion  w’hen  he 
wrote  from  the  Dardanelles  :  “  Though  I  am  an  Englishman,  I 
must  say  the  Irish  soldiers  are  the  cream  of  the  Army..  Ireland 
may  well  be  proud  of  her  sons.” 

“  It  is  well  that  these  things  should  be  appreciated  in  England,” 
wrote  Colonel  Maurice  Moore.'  ”  It  is  better  that  they  should  be 
appreciated  in  Ireland.”* 

For  students  of  the  psychology  of  Irish  unrest  have  been  slow  to 
realise  that  Ireland’s  temiioral  w’ell-being,  her  honour,  her  very 
self,  are  absolutely  immaterial  to  her  political  extreme  left.  From 
the  mid-eighteenth  century,  when  agitators  set  themselves  to 
attain  political  aims  camouflaged  as  personal  ends,  the  Grievance 
was  formally  atami>ed  as  the  best  Irish  asset ;  its  removal  would 
mean  a  fall  in  party  stocks.  And  to  the  majority  of  that  party  the 
Grievance  .meant  the  Grudge.  Grattan,  like  many  another 
■prophet,  builded  better  than  he  knew  when  he  cried,  ”  What  you 
trample  on  in  Ireland  will  sting  you  in  America.”  Irish- American 
Fenianism  had  old  scores  to  pay  off  against  England  :  hate  of  her, 
not  love  of  Ireland,  was  its  inspiration.  Fenianism  split  in  the 
inevitable  cleavage,  but  her  hate  was  her^legacy  to  that  latest  off¬ 
shoot  of  Irish  unrest,  Sinn  Fein,  to  w'hich  “all  things  English, 
down  to  games  and  dress,  are  taboo.”  But  Sinn  Fein  is  more  than 
a  reincarnation  of  Ireland  in  exile.  Its  attitude  recalls  some 
adventurer  who  should  insist  on  identifying  himself  with  an 
ancient  family,  bragging  of  its  honours  and  achievements,  laying 
loud  claims  to  its  possessions.  “In  Ireland,”  Lecky  observes, 
"only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  soil  belongs  to  those  who 
possessed  it  before  Cromwell”;  but  Sinn,  Fein  talks  as  though 
“it  wore  the  terriers  ”  of  every  perch  of  Irish  soil  since  the  Deluge 
"next  its  skin”;  its  family  tree  is  of  the  faked  order,  with 
Fionn  and  his  companions  near  the  root,  branching  out  right  and 
left  into  every  Irishman  of  every  Ireland  ever  worth  naming,  and 
Sinn  Fein  blossoming  adventitiously  at  the  top ;  it  would  almost 
persuade  the  world  that  the  Irish  language  and. literary  renascence 
are  solely  due  to  the  sweat  of  the  Sinn  Fein  brow.  Yet  what  Sinn 
Fein  has  of  Ireland  are  her  chief  weaknesses — the  warped  outlook, 
the  immaturity  of  judgment,  the  Mede  and  Persian  fibre  of  pre¬ 
judice  ;  what  it  has  of  its  own — the  ‘  ‘  absence  of  standardised 
religion  and  allegiance  to  any  fixed  creed,”  the  trend  tow’ards 
Syndicalism  and  Communism,  show  it  at  once  to  be  no  longer 
Irish,  but  of  that  cbsmo-revolntionary  spirit  for  w'hich  the  Ten 
Commandments  boil  down  into  “  Thou  shalt  not  worship  any  god 
♦  but  thyself,  and  thou  shalt  take  from  thy  neighbour  anything  Ewid 
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everything  that  thou  hast  not.”  Irish  atmosphere,  mental  and 
physical,  possesses  a  glamour  often  enough  transfiguring  at  a 
distance  unlovely  realities.  Sinn  Fein  'patriotism  is  the  glamour 
cast  over  Bolshevism. 

More.  *  As  Wolfe  Tone’s  United  Irishmen  saw  in  France  of  the 
Terror  but  a  magnificent  object-lesson  of  the  ease  with  which  all 
'  property  could  change  hands,  were  there  hands  strong  enough  to 
take  it,  so  even  by  the  light  of  Belgium  is  Sinn  Fein. incapable  of 
seeing  what  German  policy  is  out  for ;  that  moral  myopia  of  it 
equally  displayed  towards  the  history  of  its  tragic  Easter  week 
gamble  in  human  lives,  1916 — viewed  now  by  Sinn  Fein  as  a 
martyrdom  because  the  luck  went  against  it — as  in  its  incapability 
of  grasping  that  from  the  pre-war  Dublin  strikes  financed  by  "its 
gallant  allies,”  the  Hun,  to  the  present  outrages  staged  by  pro- 
German  management,  it  has  been  and  is  but  the  cat’s-paw  of 
larger  diplomacies.  As  United  Irishmen  took  for  Law;  Prophets 
and  Gospel  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  Directoire  that  “France 
would  never  grant  a  peace  to  England  on  any  terms  short  of  the 
independence  of  Ireland,”  so  Sinn  Fein  swallows  open-mouthed 
promises  of  an  Irish  millennium  “made  in  Germany.”  The 
Berlin  blunder  of  supposing  that  Dublin’s  telephone  system 
centred,  like  Berlin’s  own*  in  the  General  Post  Office,  which  shat¬ 
tered  that  red  Easter’s  insurrectionary  programme,  could  not 
shatter  Sinn  Fein’s  belief  that  an  all-conquering  Germany  is  the 
Codlin  for  her,  as  little  as  common  sense  can  implant  a  suspicion 
that  Codlin’s  the  friend,  not  of  Ireland,  but  of  Ireland’s  geographi¬ 
cal  control. 

The  faults  and  perils  of  Irish  psychology  find  their  compendium 
iu  Sinn  Fein.  '  ' 

“On  the  turf  that  the  saints’  tears  water. 

On  the  innocent  fairies’  mead — 

Ye  have  knelt  as  the  madman’s  daughter 
V  Went  sowing  the  poison  weed. 

And  its  stem  is  the  spear  of  slaughter. 

And  its  seed  is  the  devil’s  seed! 

Ye  traitor  to  Erin,  traitor  to  man! 

*  Ye  traitor  some  day  to  your  own  mad  clan! 

Sinn  Fein!  ’’* 

The  hopeful  aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  it  is  from  Ireland, 
and  not  from  the  England  which  even  to-day  hardly  realises  that 
Sinn  Fein  is  no  more  than  a  party,  that  Sinn  Fein  finds  its  resis¬ 
tance.  And  the  unhopeful  one  is  in  that  dogging  curse'  of  cleavage 
a-mutter  in  recent  Orange  celebrations,  which  threatens  to  over¬ 
tone  the  master- word  of  magic  to  “lay”  the  vexed  spirit  of  Irish 


(1)  John  O’Keefe,  from  New  York  World. 
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onrest.  As  has  been  hinted,  that  word  was  first  pronounced  in 
August,  1914.  The  formation  of  the  Tenth  (Irish)  Division  was 
epoch-making.  Irish  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion  as  of  social 
grade  for  the  first  time  formed  a  body  instinct  with  esprit  de  corps, 
to  fight  for  England,  and  “  nevei;  was  the  green  more  splendidly 
carried.”  Mishandled,  little  decorated,  the  Tenth  Division  never¬ 
theless  may  well  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  building  up  of  a  new 
spirit  in  Ireland  of  nationalism.  The  new  spirit  shows  itself  most 
hopeful  of  all  in  that  it  has  touched  Ireland’s  soul  with  fellowship, 
—Church  of  Ireland ,  Roman  Catholicism  and  Presbyterianism  out 
in  Gallipoli,  ”  all  sportsmen  and  all  friends,”  their  tacit  motto  : — 

“  Cannot  the  clargy  be  Irishmen  toof'” 

Appreciation,  mutual  and  just,  is  the jnaster- word,  for  England 
as  for  the  many  Irelands  in  Ireland.  For  the  conclusion  cannot 
he  avoided  that  the  Irish  is  .a  contribution  of  no  little  value  to  the 
psychology  of  the  British  Empire.  The  passion  of  its  patriotism, 
the  purity  and  fleshly  control  bred  by  Catholic  discipline — the 
unmarried  mother  is  still  bidden. to  blush  in  Ireland,  the  satyr 
assaulting  virginity  does  not  haunt  Irish  thickets — the  standard  of 
values  that  puts  the  invisible  above  the  visible  and  declines  to 
make  money  lord  of  an  Irish  world,  might  well  be  incorporated  in 
the  spirit  of  Imperialism.  The  Englishman-in-the-Street  who 
upholds  to  the  Irish  face  his  desire  that  Ireland  could  be  put  under 
the  sea  for  twenty-four  hours — his  forbears  have  made  the  experi¬ 
ment  often  enough  in  seas  of  blood — might  learn  something  from 
the  tact  and  courtesy  which,  whether  deriving  or  not  from  Ire¬ 
land’s  necessity  of  feeling  her  way  among  centuries  of  oppressors, 
contrasts  agreeably  with  the  modern  temper  of  democracy  that 
considers  incivility  a  badge  of  superiority.  The  Irish  instinct  of 
pleasing  might  ameliorate  the  English  traditional  starch  in  its 
dress  manners  as  in  its  dress  shirt-fronts ;  that  the  heart  beneath 
Both  may  be  as  kindly  as  an  Irish  one  is  apt  to  be  a  discovery  on 
the  Irish  side,  as  on  the  English  one  the  fact  that  the  smooth  word 
is  not  invariably  the  untruthful  one.  Perhaps  the  dislike  of  the 
Irish  tongue  to  give  the  unwelcome  answer  may  lead  to  “termino¬ 
logical  inexactitudes,”  but  an  Irish  roadmender’s  response  to  an 
enquiring  traveller,  “Sure  I  couldn’t  be  afther  tellin’  yez  rightly, 
unless  I  was  to  tell  your  honour  a  lie !”  is  surely  as  admirable  in 
its  way  as  the  most  sincerely  growled  ”  Dunno!  ”  Irish  family 
affection,  her  seat  at  the  hearth  for  ”  God’s  poor,”  her  deep  reli¬ 
gious  sense,  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  fringes  of  country  tainted 
with  world-diseases  of  the  lower  socialism  and  commercial  ideals ; 
but  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  fuchsia-set  cabins  and  rambling 
Georgian  houses,  as  well  as  in  many  a  home  overseas — assets  to 
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add  to  the  wealth  bf  the  British-  Empire.  The  gaiety  foreign  to 
a  graver  England,  the  wit  that  flings  a  w'ord  instead  of  “  a  ’arf- 
brick,”  her  roinawe,  her  quick  sympathies,  all,  mark  the  island 
“dreamed  of  a  God,”  as  the  predestined  correspondence  and 
counterpart  of  an  England,  male  as  Ireland  is  essentially  feminine. 

Once  more  a  sibylline  moment  for  Ireland  has  presented  itself— 
its  teaching  that  there  are  several  Irelands,  expressed  by  one  of 
the  most  original  Irish  thinkers  of  the  day,  “John  Eglinton,” 
with  the  emphasis  of  detachment  that  is  his  : — 

‘‘  The  Anglo-Trishman  has  been  left  a  {^ood  deal  out  of  account  in  recent 
years.  ...  A  loss  invidious  name  for  him  would  now  perhaps  be  the 
modern  Irishman,  the  Irishman,  namely,  who  accepts  as  a  good  European 
the  connection  with  (rreat  Britain  and  yet  feels  himself  to  be  far  more 
distinct  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  than'he  is  from  the  mere  Irishman.  .  .  ." 

“.Tohn  Eglinton  ”  goes  on,  in  Anglo-Irish  Essays,  to  point  out 

"  (Our)  open-mindedness  serves  us  well  in  the  posts  which  we  accept  all 
over  the  British  Empire,  and  adds  a  useful  and  truly  imperial  tinge  to  the 
character  of  British  rule  throughout  the  colonies  and  dependencies.  Akin  to 
this  open-mindedness  is  the  generosity  with  which  we  have  made  a  present 
to  English  literature  of  our  considerable  lichievements  therein,  never  having 
thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  our  share  in  it;  just  as 
we  have  made  a  present  to  the  mere  Irish  of  the  stand  which  we  made  for 
our  liberties  in  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly,  if  our  race  were 
to  rouse  itself  as  a  new  and  freshly  compounded  race,  the  whole  situation  in 
Ireland  would  be  transformed.  Intellectual  and  political  life  would  find  its 
true  centre,  and  a  great  many  things  and  persons  now  appearing  at  the 
centre  of  Irish  life  would  find  their  proper  place  at  its  outskirts.  .  .  .  (Our) 
political  genius  surely  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  the  wonderful  group  of  orators 
in  Grattan’s  Parliament.” 

These  are  suggestive  words.  Once  released  from  clashing  loyal¬ 
ties  and  ideals,  the  country  which  has  given  leaders  to  England’s 
Array,  Navy,  Civil  Service  and  Press  during  at  least  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  whose  agitators  have  held  up  Westminster 
off  and  on  for  a  half-century,  whose  intellect  has  resuscitated  a 
literature,  and  whose  vitality  has  fought  its  corner  of  national 
existence  down  the  ages,  may  be  safely,  though  always  as  a  good 
European,  trusted  with  itself.  No  doubt  mistakes  and  to  spare 
would  at  first  be  mdde,  but  a  principle  of  healthy  growth  would 
counter  the  element  of  arrested  development  which  at  present  con¬ 
stitutes  a  danger  alike  to  England  and  Ireland.  In  time,  also,  old 
grudges  would  be  scrapped  in  the  task  of  re-learning  to  be  a  nation, 
the  task  to  which  only  a  United  Ireland  could  bring  innate  com¬ 
prehension,  for  she  would  be  “  inside,  to  know  what  she’s  finkin’ 
of!  ” 


K.  L.  Montgomery. 
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Thu  raising  of  the  question  of  racial  equality  by  Japan  at  the 
Peace  Conference  has  revived,  in  an  acute  form,  the  problem  of 
Asiatic  iinmigration  into  the  Dominions.  On  the  surface  the 
terms  of  the  Japanese  motion  were  abstract  and  unaggressive. 
In  reality  they  were  designed  with  a  definite  political  end.  That, 
at  any  rate,  was  the  way  in  which  they  were  regarded  both  in 
the  Dominions  and  Japan,  and  their  non-acceptance  has  let  loose 
a  flood  of  feeling  in  the  latter  country,  directed  particularly 
against  Australia.  It  has  been  made  a  political  question  in  Japan, 
and  the  Japanese  delegates  have  been  blamed  for  weakness  in 
not  getting  their  motion  carried. 

What  has  caused  some  disquietude  in  the  Dominions  is  the 
lukewarmness  of  the  Hii|)|)ort  they  have  received  from  the  British 
Government  in  their  resistance  to  the  motion.  They  were  forced 
to  depend  largely  on  the  United  States  and  Poland.  There  are 
good  reasons,  of  course,  why  Britain  should  not  offend  Japan, 
but,  still,  it  is  a  pity  that  British  statesmen  have  not  realised 
how  im[X)rtant  this  question  is  to  the  Dominions.  In  Australia, 
for  instance,  it  is  the  one  external  problem  that  matters.  A  fear 
of  inundation  from  Asia  has  been  present  with  her  all  through 
the  war,  inspiring  her  efforts ;  and  now  after  an  immense  expen¬ 
diture  of  blood  and  treasure  she  finds  herself  no  more  secure  than 
before.  While  all  other  countries  are  occupied  in  making  their 
boundaries  safe,  she  is  being  asked  to  open  her  gates.  With  the 
other  Dominions  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  vital,  but  it  is  still 
iiuixjrtant. 

Tp  grasp  the  urgency  of  the  problem  the  i)osition  immediately 
before  the  war  must  be  realised  to  the  full.  Canada  had  just 
turned  back  a  number  of  British  Indians  who  had  set  sail  for 
Vancouver  in  a  ship  chailered  by  some  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  to  test  the  reality  of  the  Canadian  law  which  enacted  that 
'Only  those  immigrants  who  came  directly  from  their  native 
country,  without  disembarkation,  should  be  allowed  access. 

That  the  law  was  ingenuous,  and  intended  for  the  exclusion  of 

Asiatics  alone,  was  oi)enly  admitted,  there  being  no  direct  steam¬ 
ship  line  between  India  and  Canada.  The  definite  action  of 
the  Canadian  immigration  authorities,  however,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  an  outburst  in  the  Indian  vernacular  Press,  and  a 
propagandist  activity  among  the  native  leaders  that  would  have 
been  the  prelude  of  grave  trouble  if  the  war  had  not  intervened. 
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•j  For  the  tide  of  feeling  against  the  immigration  laws  enforced 

I  against  them  had  been  slowly  rising  in  India.  In  South  Africa 

i  the  problem  had  become  acute  and  apparently  insoluble,  lasting 

\  over  a  number  of  years.  There  it  was  not  alone  the  question 

of  restriction,  but  also  of  the  treatment  of  British  Indians  already 
domiciled  in  the  Union ;  and  the  demand  of  the  native  leaders 
that  British  subjects  should  have  the  same  rights  throughout 
<  -  the  Empire  had  previously  been  met  by  the  reply  of  Mr.  Win¬ 

ston  Churchill,  then  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies :  “  It 
should  be  understood  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  has  no 
power  to  protect  British  Indians  against  the  operation  of  a  law  | 
in  force  in  the  Colony.”  The  numberless  deputations  of  Indians 
to  the  Colonial  Ofl&ce  returned  home  in  succession  to  report  that 
the  authorities  in  England  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  griev¬ 
ances  and  the  apparent  futility  of  formal  protest  strengthened 
a  secret  agitation  which  was  all  the  more  formidable  in  that  it 
formed  a  bond  for  uniting  Mahomedan  and  Hindu. 

In  Australia  alone  there  was  no  immediate  trouble.  The 
stringency  of  her  immigration  laws,  practically  refusing  the 
Asiatic  races  access  to  the  country,  had  removed  the  possibility 
t  of  petty  frictions  arising  out  of  differential  internal  treatment, 
and  had  stamped  the  question  as  one  of  fundamental  principle. 
The  administration  of  the  law  was  such  that  educated  Japanese 
or  Indians  travelling  through  the  country  had  no  cause  to  com- 
I  *  plain  of  indignities  thrust  upon  them  by  officials,  and  the  foun¬ 

tains  of  wholesale  immigration  were  sealed  at  their  source. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  recognition  that  the  smooth  working  of 
the  law  might  be  only  temporary.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
Japan  might  some  day  demand  that  her  citizens  should  be  given 
‘  the  same  rights  as  Europeans,  but  on  the  surface  there  appeared 

nothing  to  disturb  the  settlement. 

Yet  in  the  East, land  particularly  in  India,  the  problem  of 
emigration  had  aroused  an  interest  and  intensity  of  feeling  the 
depth  of  which  has  never  been  adequately  realised  in  England. 
There  were  many  causes  contributing  to  this.  The  spread  of 
Western  education,  and  the  development  of  nationalism  and 
i  political  unrest  had  reacted  on  one  another  and  helped  to  awaken 
the  Indian  to  a  pride  of  race  that  was  stimulated  by  the  military 
•  success  of  Japan.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  some  agitators 
used  the  grievances  of  the  emigrating  Indian  for  their  own  ends, 
finding  it  easier  and  more  pohtic  to  direct  their  propaganda 
against  other  parts  of  the  Empire  than  to  court  punishment  by 
stirring  up  insurrection  against  local  laws  and  institutions. 

But  the  chief  thing  to  take  into  account  is  the  fact  that  the 
British  Indians  have  become  a  migratory  people,  spurred  on  by 
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he  same  impulse  as  the  people  of  Japan.  The  coming  of  in- 
ustrialism  has  loosened  old  roots  in  the  East,  and  home  ties 
'  liive  not  the  same  strength  as  a  generation  ago.  The  man  who 
leaves  his  native  village  to  work  in  a  factory  a  hundred  miles 
away  has  by  the  very  act  become  a  member  of  a  mobile  prole¬ 
tariat.  He  has  cut  himself  adrift  from  a  condition  of  life  that 
was  perhaps  haunted  by  insufficiency,  yet  stable  and  secure,  and 
has  entered  one  where  the  standards  of  living  are  higher,  but 
where  insecurity  is  always  present.  In  a  short  time  he  comes 
into  contact  with  other  natives  who  have  travelled  and  acquires 
the  impulse  to  wander  further  and  further  afield  and  increase 
his  earnings. 

All  over  the  East  this  loosening  of  the  roots  is  taking  place, 
and  a  large  mobile  proletariat  is  increasing  its  numbers  daily. 
It  ib  an  inevitable  product  of  the  new  industrialism,  almost  a 
necessary  condition  of  its  development.  But  the  result  is  that 
the  interest  in  emigration  is  intense,  and  modern  facilities  for 
travel  have  made  it  possible  almost  for  the  meanest  coolie.  The 
man  whose  father  never  went  a  day’s  journey  from  his  native 
village  returns  from  a  five-years’  sojourn  as  an  indentured 
labourer  in  South  Africa  to  set  out  for  some  of  the  islands  of 


the  South  Seas.  It  is  Indian  labour  that  sustains  the  important 
sugar  industry  of  Fiji,  and  they  have  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
hawking  in  the  Transvaal.  Moreover,  in  Japan,  where  the 
home-keeping  impulse  was  even  stronger  than  in  India,  the 
acquisition  of  Corea  let  loose  a  tremendous  flood  of  emigrants 
who  have  been  pouring  into  the  new  territory  at  the  rate  of 
•250,000  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  tw’o  million  Japanese 
have  made  their  homes  there  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

This  migratory  fever,  spreading  through  the  millions  of  Asia, 
is  the  problem  the  Dominions  have  to  face,  and  though  their 
point  of  view  has  been  put  often  it  has  rarely  been  put  with 
unbiassed  plaipness.  The  average  Englishman  is  apt  to  regard 
their  attitude  as  that  of  overbearing  “colonials,”  who,  informed- 
by  no  tradition  of  toleration,  are  moved  by  a  feeling  of  superiority 
to  the  coloured  races  and  a  desire  to  keep  them  down  at  all 
costs.  “The  economic  question  is  also  insisted  upon,  and  the 
jealousy  with  which  the^white  working  man  regards  the  thrifty 
Asiatic. 

Perhaps  this  point  of  view  might  have  some  reality  as  far  as 
South  Africa  is  concerned,  for  there  a  rather  cosihopolitan 
population  of  white  people  comg  into  close  contact  wdth  a  variety 
of  coloured  races,  with  the  result  that  there  is  an  unpleasant 
strain  on  the  tolerance  of  both.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  white 
trader,  whether  of  British  or  Dutch  extraction,  resents  the  com- 
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lietition  of  the  Indian  hawker.  But  with  regard  to  Canada  an|  * 
Australia  the  economic  question  lias  little  reality,  and  the  attitudf 
to  coloured  races  is  much  the  same  as  in  any  European  count ryf 
The  New  Zealanders,  indeed,  have  given  the  world  a  lesson  in 
their  treatment  of  a  Coloured  race,  and  there  is  no  colour-bar  to 
prevent  a  Maori  entering  the  Civil  Service,  sitting  on  the  Bench, 
or  rising  to  the  highest  position  in  the  State.  In  this  connection 
it  is  enlightening  to  contrast  their  attitude  with  that  of  tjie 
Colonial  Ofl&ce  which,  in  1904,  without  consulting  the  British 
I'arliament  or  local  legislatures,  made  a  regulation  depriving  all 
non-European  British  subjects  in  Hong-Kong,  the  Straits  Settle-, 
ments,  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  of  the  right  they  had 
enjoyed  of  sitting  for  the  entrance  examination  of  the  Civil 
Service.  Even  this  was  not  drastic  enough  apparently,  for 
realising  that  some  Eurasians  might  still  enter  the  service  a  new 
regulation  was  issued  in  1911  making  it  necessary  for  candidates 
to  prove  pure  European  descent  on  both  sides.  And  meanwhile 
the  Queen’s  Scholarships,  which  had  allowed  clever  Eurasians 
to  furnish  themselves  with  the  required  education,  were 
abolished. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  in  Canada  or  Australia  there  is  any  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  coloured  races  as  such.  The  two  countries  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  keeping  their  civilisations  intact  and 
their  blood  pure  wdiile  huge  migratory  populations  are  knocking 
at  their  doors.  Their  political  systems  are  democratic,  giving 
the  same  rights  to  every  citizen,  and  they  have  made  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  incor{X)ration  of  an  alien  labouring  class  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  South  Africa.  If  immigration  were  to  be 
allowed  without  restriction  they  would  be  submerged  entirel,v 
in  a  few  years  by  the  mobile  proletariat  of  Asia,  people  who 
have  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  political  institutions  in  their 
own  countries,  and  who  have  a  marked  tendency  to  coagulate 
in  large  masses  that  disturb  the  social  balance.  And  inevitably 
there  would  be  the  racial  feuds,  embitterments,  and  exaspera¬ 
tions  which  destroy  all  the  felicities  of  life  wherever  the  two 
races  live  freely  side  by  side. 

No  country  can  complacently  face  the  prospect  of  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  same  problems  which  disfigure  the  social  life  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  coptinual  friction  seems 
to  bring  out  the  worst  qualities  of  both  races,  developing  a  harsh¬ 
ness  and  brutality  in  the  one,  and  an  aggressiveness  in  the  other. 
The  New'  Zealanders  have  lived  in  harmony  with  the  Maoris 
bgcause  the  latter  are  a  passing  race ;  moreover,  they  are  native 
to  the  country,  settled  on  the  land,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
restraining  ties  of  family  life.  The  Asiatic  proletarian,  on  the 
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other  hand,  is  generally  without  ties,  and  the  impulse  which 
set  him  wandering  in  the  beginning  persists  in  the  new  environ¬ 
ment.  He  is  inclined  to  migrate  to  wherever  money  is  most 
easily  earned  at  the  moment,  living  in  whatever  fugitive  hovels 
he  can  find,  and  building  no  permanent  home.  Very  often,  too, 
he  has  lost  hold  of  those  traditions  which  kept  his  life  sweet 
and  sound  in  his  own  country.  The  Asiatic  “  quarters  ”  of  such 
towns  as  have  mixed  populations  are  the  despair  of  those  people 
who  aspire  to  a  homogeneous  civilisation,  with  a  common 
.  standard  of  living  and  a  uniform  ideal. 

“To  think,”  said  a  Japanese,  looking  at  a  colony  of  his  country¬ 
men  in  Hawaii,  “that  my  own  i)eople  could  come  to  this  in  so 
short  a  time.” 

A  new  environment  and  a  loosening  of  traditional  restraints 
is  apt  to  produce  worse  results  among  Asiatic  populations  than 
among  the  more  adaptable  races  from  the  Occident.  It  is  the 
experience  of  some  of  these  results  that  has  made  the  will  of . 
the  white  Dominions  inflexibly  set  against  any  development  that 
would  immerse  them  in  internal  racial  problems.  The  purpose 
of  keeping  their  countries  “  white  ”  is  pursued  with  a  devotion 
that  is  almost  religious  in  its  intensity.  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
a  political  party  :  it  is  something  that  statesmen  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  must  reckon  as  a  fixed,  immutable  factor.  For  it 
has  been  vigorously  supported  by  even  those  classes  that  might 
,  be  expected  to  succumb  to  the  strong  temptation  of  a  cheap, 
inexhaustible  supply  of  labour  to  exploit  new'  sources  of  wealth'. 

Yet  a  way  out  of  this  grave  dilemma  must  be  found  now,  and 
some  definite  principle  accepted.  It  is  an  intolerable  strain  for 
isolated  countries,  such  as  Australia,  to  live  under  the  continual 
threat  of  inundation.  One  cannot  help  remembering  that  it  was 
during  the  stress  of  w’ar,  when  Australia  had  sent  most  of  her 
able-bodied  men  abroad,  that  she  received  an  intimation  from 
Mr.  Harcourt,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  that  a  relaxation  of  her 
immigration  laws  would  be  welcomed.  It  is  not  hard  to  guess 
the  quarter  from  which  the  original  pressure  came.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  a  settlement  can  be  arrived  at  that  would  not 
infringe  the  ideals  and  security  of  the  Dominions  and  yet  would 
be  consonant  with  the  dignity  of  India  and  Japan? 

Certainly  mere  restriction  of  numbers  does  not  provide  a  way  ‘ 
out,  but  rather  opens  a  path  for  further  agitation  and  friction. 
The  Oriental  who  emigrates  to  one  of  the  Dominions  naturally 
wants  his  friends  to  follow'  him,  a  desire  which  they  share  to 
the  full.  It  is  the  same  with  every  kind  of  people,  no  matter 
what  their  nationality.  A  conversation  with  any  batch  of  white 
emigrants  will  soon  show  that  the  migrating,  impulse  has  come 
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to  them  because  they  knew  of  friends  they  could  join  in  the 
new  country,  stories  of  whose  prosperity  has  made  them  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  old  life.  And  so  the  Scotch  go  to  Canada 
and  the  Irish  to  America,  each  emigrant  being  the  forerunner 
of  half-a-dozen  others.  A  channel  of  intercourse  has  been 
opened  which  tends  to  widen  automatically,  and  the  difficulty  of 
checking  it  will  become  more  and  more  intense.  Moreover,  the 
fundamental  principle  has  been  w'aived  and  the  argument  revolves 
round  the  question  of  nuipbers.  If  a  thousand  can  be  assimilated 
yearly,  why  not  ten  thousand?  There  is  no  end  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  exasperation  and  rancour,  leading,  perhaps,  as  >in 
South  Africa,  to  repressive  internal  legislation  and  consequent 
riots. 

^  A  truer  solution  will  be  found  along  the  lines  adopted  by 
Mr.  Eoosevelt  when  the  treatment  of  Japanese  in  California 
threatened  to  embroil  him  in  international  trouble.  For  some 
time  the  number  of  Japanese  passing  into  Hawaii  and  the  towns 
of  the  Pacific  coast  had  been  very  great,  and  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  that  the  latter  should  only  issue  passports  to  such  of  its 
subjects  as  were  non-labourers,  or  labourers  who  had  already 
been  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  those  who  were  intending 
to  assume  active  control  of  a  previously-possessed  interest.  The 
arrangement  was  almost  entirely  successful.  Immigration  fell 
off  remarkably  during  the  next  few  years,  and  there  have  been 
practically  no  grounds  for  dispute  ever  since. 

Much  the  same  solution  was  adopted  by  Canada  in  1908.  An 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  Japanese  Government 
agreed  to  limit  its  issue  of  passports  to  settled  agriculturists, 
parents,  wives,  and  children  of  resident  Japanese,  and  those 
resuming  residence  or  control  of  businesses.  The  solution  would 
have  been  entirely  successful  also  had  not  some  mischievous 
persons  of  both  nationalities  arranged  for  a  sudden  large  influx 
of  Japanese  coolies  from  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Hawau 
and  stimulated  fears  of  an  Asiatic  inundation.  Several  petty 
restrictive  laws  were  passed  which  roused  the  resentment  of  the 
Japanese,  but  they  ultimately  became  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance,  and  the  principle  of  the  agreement 
still  holds  good. 

If,  however,  it  applies  to  Japan,  why  should  it  not  apply  to 
India?  The  Indian  would  find  it  consonant  with  his  dignity 
to  accept  what  the  Japanese  described  as  a  “gentleman’s  treaty," 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Dominions’  present  immigration  laws 
would  be  served.  The  Indian  Govei^iment  could  issue  passports 
with  the  same  discretion  as  the  Japanese,  and  the  educated 
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Indian  would  find  no  colour-bar  preventing  him  from  travelling 
freely  about  the  Empire.  An  arrangement  like  this  would  be 
facilitated  if  the  Indian  Government  had  some  direct  channel 
of  intercourse  with  the  Dominion  Governments,  and  was  not 
forced  to  conduct  its  negotiations  tortuously  through  the  Colonial 
Office. 

This  is  the  real  solution  of  the  question,  a  solution  that  would 
give  satisfaction  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  There  remains, 
Wever,  the  real  need  for  emigration  which  the  loosening  of 
roots  in  Asia  has  brought  into  being.  With  Japan  the  question 
for  the  last  few  years  has  not  been  so  much  one  of  necessity 
as  of  dignity.  The  colonies  she  has  acquired  so  rapidly,  Formosa, 
Southern  Manchuria,  and  Corea,  can  absorb'  all  her  surplus 
population,  indeed,  more  than  she  can  give,  and  naturally  she 
wishes  to  keep  her  people  under  her  own  flag.  For  the  next 
few  years  she  will  have  an  enormous  scope  for  her  national 
endeavour.  The  fall  of  Tsing-tao  marked  the  departure  of  her  - 
only  real  rival  for  the  valuable  Chinese  trade,  and  made  her  the 
Great  Power  in  the  East.  The  rich  granary  of  Manchuria 
remains  practically  undeveloped,  and  will  be  a  field  of  emigra¬ 
tion  for  many  years  to  come.  Moreover,  the  Eepublics  of  South 
America  are  competing  keenly  for  such  of  her  emigrants  as 
wander  further  afield.  Brazil  has  exempted  Toye  Kishen  Kaisha 
(the  Japanese  Steamship  Line)  from  harbour  dues  and  poll-tax ; 
the  Argentine  gives  land  away  free  to  Japanese;  Chili  allots 
100  acres  to  each  immigrant  and  gives  away  implements  and 
grants  of  money.  Everywhere  in  South  America  the  Japanese 
is  regarded  as  a  desirable  settler,  approximating  closely  as  he 
does  to  their  own  national  types,  and  the  Japanese  who  leave 
the  shelter  of  their  own  flag  in  the  future  will  more  probably  be 
attracted  there  than  anywhere  else. 

With  India  it  is  different.  When  seeking  to  emigrate  the 
Indian  is  confronted  by  a  world  that  either  wants  him  as  an 
indentured  coolie  or  not  at  all.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  British  Empjre  that  are  climatically  suited 
to  him,  and  where  he  would  be  welcome  in  the  capacity  of  settler, 
labourer,  or  middleman.  If  the  Soudan  is  ever  to  be  developed 
thoroughly  it  will  require  more  labour  in  works  of  construction 
than  Egypt  can  supply  :  in  Ugands^  there  are  broad  acres  of 
fertile  land  that  are  waiting  for  the  plough  and  will  wait  in  vain 
for  white  emigrants  :  the  British  West  Indies  can  still  offer  many 
attractions  to  the  Indian  immigrant.  -  The  main  necessity, 
therefore,  is  a  central  authority  in  India  concerned  with  the 
question  alone,  and  empowered  to  open  up  avenues  of  emigra¬ 
tion.  Once  the  stream  is  set  in  motion  it  will  flow  automatically 
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in  the  directions  marked  out  for  it,  and  the  real  pressure  in  India  f 
will  be  relieved. 

As  far  as 'South  Africa  is  concerned  the  trouble  is  due  fess 
to  the  restriction  of  immigration  than  to  the  treatment  of  Indians 
already  domiciled  there.  It  is  jwiTited  out  by  Indiana  that  both 
Lord  Selhorne  and  Lord  Crewe  instanced  the  grievances  of 
British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  1 
the  South  African  War,  and  yet  since  the  incorporation  of  that 
country  with  the  British  Empire  their  lot  has  been  even  less 
happy  than  before.  South  Africa  is  not  averse  from  using  in¬ 
dentured  labour,  and  yet  is  hostile  to  the  free  settlement  of 
Indians  whose  contracts,  have  expired,  requiring  them  to  register 
and  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £3.  There  are  other  causes  of  discontent, 
the  hampering  of  Indians  in  their  efforts  to  secure  trading- 
licences,  their  segregation  in  bazaars,  the  barring-out  of  priests 
and  preceptors,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Union  Government  to 
recognise  the  legality  of  marriage  contracts  according  to  Moslem, 
Sikh,  and  Hindu  rites. 

A  few  years  ago  the  trouble  seemed  to  have  been  brought 
within  an  ace  of  settlement  by  an  agreement  entered  into 
betw’een  the  late  Mr.  Gandhi  and  another  distinguished  Indian 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Transvaal  Governlnent  on  the  other. 

By  this  it  was  arranged  that  if  the  Transvaal  Government  relaxed 
its  compulsory  registration  laws  the  two  signatories  would  use 
their  influence  with  their  countrymen  to  get  them  to  register 
voluntarily.  For  awhile  it  appeared  that  the  atmosphere  had 
cleared,  and  the  British  Government  even  gave  the  Indian 
authorities  an  assurance  to  that  effect,  but  the  agreement  finally 
broke  down.  Mr.  Gandhi  did  not  have  any  official  authority 
and  consequently  his  influence  was  only  partial,  and  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Government  was  dilatory  in  enacting  legislation  that  would 
have  proved  its  good  faith.  Since  then  there  has  been  yierpetual 
unrest,  and  aggressive  protests  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity,  which  in  Natal  outnumbers  the  white  population. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  question  is  one  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  capable  of  diplomatic  settlement,  having  reached  an 
exasperating  pitch  of  intensity  only  because  of  the  lack  of  proper 
mediatory  agents.  There  is  no  real  moral  question  involved.  j 
South  Africa  cannot  afford  to  take  an  unbending  attitude  towards  j 
Indian  immigration,  for  the  structure  of  her  social  system 
depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of  coloured  labour,  and  her  right 
of  restricting  the  number  she  admits  has  never  been  questioned.  ,  j 
It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  grievances  in  regard  to  legal  indignities, 
and  the  position  of  the  Indian  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
if  he  had  some  official  representative  on  the  spot  to  voice  his 
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claims  and  look  after  his  interests.  The  structure  of  the  Empire 
is  not  so  devoid  of  plasticity  that  such  small  adjustments  would 
be  impossible,  and  if  a  man  like  the  late  Mr.  Gandhi  were  made 
the  Agent-General  for  India  in  the  Union  the  status  of  the 
Indians  would  be  improved  both  materially  and  spiritually. 

But,  taking  the  (juestion  as  a  whole,  no  settlement  will  he 
possible  while  all  discussion  in  England  is  terminated  by  an 
admission  of  the  right  of  populqus  countries  to  expand  as  they 
please.  No  such  right  can  be  recognised,  or  the  world  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  mere  fecundity.  It  has  been  easy  for  England, 
hitherto,  to  look  at  the  question  from  a  remote  height,  but  the 
recent  coloured  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  country  should  have 
brought  home  to  her  some  of  the  realities  of  the  question.  Only, 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  negro  was  lynched  by  a  crowd  in  Liverpool. 

If  the  juxtaposition  of  white  and  black  can  arouse  such  passion 
in  an  English  town ,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  coloured 
race  becoming  predominant,  what  w^ould  be  likely  to  occur  in 
Australian  or  Canadian  towns  if  Asiatic  immigrants  were 
admitted  in  large  numbers? 

An  acceptance  by  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  of  their  right  to 
choose  the  constituent  parts  of  their  future  populations  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  satisfy  the  Dominions.  That  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  a  condition  of  their  very  existence,  and  British 
statesmen  should  recognise  it.  Afterwards  there  is  room  for  the 
diplomatic  adjustments  I  have  suggested  here. 

.  Vance  Palmer 
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Labour,  like  every  other  section  of  the  community,  has  its 
grievances.  Having  said  so  much  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
there  the  general  similarity  ceases.  Labour  corner  into  the 
market  to  sell  the  most  perishable  of  all  commodities ;  for  by  no 
l)ossibility  can  the  labour  unsold  to-day  realise  a  price  to-morrow. 
Labour’s  method  of  altering  prices  and  readjusting  conditions  of 
sale  ..differs  from  that  of  every  other  section  of  the  community, 
while  Labour’s  lack  of  rest  is  greater  than  that  from  v  hich  other 
large  groups  of  the  people  suffer,  hence  the  oft-repeated  and 
delightfully  paradoxical  newspaper  headline  “Jjabour  Unrest.” 
But  most  remarkable  of  all  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  Labour  is 
vested  with  great  Parliamentary  power  which  remains  unused. 

Labour,  in  short,  is  a  condition  apart,  suffering  frdm  aloofness 
which  in  days  gone  by  could  not  be  thrown  off,  and  which  to-day 
is  fostered  by  one  serious  and  all-embracing  error  essentially 
Labour’s  own.  The  position  is  quaint.  This  mistake  is  exclu¬ 
sively  Labour*^,  and  fs  the  one  fault  to  which  all  other  failings 
of  Labour  are  attributable.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the 
working  men  of  this  country  are  perpetually  setting  Public 
Opinion  at  defiance.  Forgetting  how  very  much  Public  Opinion 
has  done  for  them  in  the  past,  they  tacitly  ignore  that  great 
power  at  times,  and  again,  at  other  times,  take  every  opportunity 
of  openly  flouting  it. 

There  is  perhaps  enough  boldness  about  some  of  the  foregoing 
statements  to  justify  their  examination  in  detail. 

I.  It  has  been  said  that  Labour  has  its  grievances.  Labour 
would  not  be  human  if  it  had  no  grievances.  The  rest  of  the 
community  would  be  super-human  if  none  of  Ijabour’s  grievances 
were  real.  Many  members,  indeed  many  sections,  of  the  public 
are  no  doubt  perfectly  honest  in  asserting  that  they  do  not  know 
anything  of  which  Labour  can  reasonably  complain.  Such  honest 
ignorance  is  the  direct  result  of  Labour’s  one  funda'huental  error, 
the  neglect  of  Public  Opinion. 

TI.  The  statement  that  Labour  is  the  most  perishable  of  all 
commodities  needs  no  elucidation.  The  day’s  work  not  done 
to-day  will  fetch  no  price  to-morrow.  It  may  be  urged  that  all 
professional  men  and  artists  are  at  a  similar  disadvantage.  The 
similarity  is,  of  course,  admitted,  but  the  conditions  are  far  from 
being  identical.  The  operating  surgeon  taking  a  rest  runs  no 
risk  of  losing  his  job.  The  operation  not  performed  to-day  is 
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little  likely  to  involve  a  reduction  of  next  week’s  diet.  Public 
Opinion  deems  periods  of  rest  necessary  for  surgeons,  and  con¬ 
sents  to  their  payment  on  that  understanding.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  artist,  with  the  addition  that  his  rest  may  be 
a  period  wherein  he  seeks  and  finds  inspiration.  The  workman 
is  almost  invariably  called  upon  to  obey  the*jow  of  the  bell,  the 
tick  of  the  clock,  and  the  shriek  of  the  hooter  for  six  days  out  of 
every  seven — if  he  be  fortunate. 

.  III.  It  is  well  known  that  Labour’s  method  of  obtaining  new 
conditions  differs  vastly  from  that  of  other  vendors.  All  too 
often  Labour  has  found  it  necessary  seriously  to  injure  its  own 
nasal  organ  not  merely  to  spite  its  face,  but  to  make  good  to  some 
extent  its  own  past  neglect  of  Public  Opinion.  Consider  any  big 
strike  we  may,  we  find  that  ultimate  success  or  failure  has  been 
the  outcome  of  action  neither  by  masters  nor  by  men  ;  but  rather 
the  direct  result  of  an  aroused  public  feeling  on  the  matter  in 
dispute.  When  a  body  of  strikers  is  in  a  position  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  public  that  their  lot  needs  amelioration  the  strike 
succeeds,  the  amelioration  follows.  To  consider  this  matter  justly 
attention  for  the  time  being  should  be  confined  to  occurrences 
in  any  one  industry  where  we  can  point  to  strikes  which  have 
succeeded  and  to  strikes  which  have  failed.  Where  the  strikers 
were  in  a  position  to  make  public  real  grievances,  those  griev¬ 
ances  have  been  redressed.  Where  the  ventilated  grievances 
have  been  trivial  or  imaginary,  such  redress  has  not  followed. 
In  dealing  with  this  and  kindred  subjects  one  is  always  placed 
in  a  curious  difficulty ;  arguments  based  upon  generalisations  are 
apt  to  be  brushed  aside,  while  the  selection  of  instances  has  its 
own  peculiar  danger,  for  the  charge  of  having  made  invidious 
selection,  or  sophisticated  choice,  may  be  incurred.  Obviously,  a 
complete  list  of  industries  in  which  strikes  have  arisen  cannot 
be  dealt  with.  If  for  our  present  purpose  we  consider  dock 
labourers  and  their  strikes  it  is  because  the  industry  is  a  big  one, 
and  there  have  been  many  strikes  which,  together  with  some  of 
their  details,  will  be  remembered  by  persons  who  do  not  usually 
give  attention  to  such  matters.  The  dock  ^strike  of  1889  was 
embarked  upon  in  the  teeth  of  a  very  hostile  Public  Opinion. 
The  public  generally  was  at  first  concerned  only  with  the  incon¬ 
venience  inflicted,  and  likely  to  be  inflicted,  upon  its  many-headed 
self.  For  a  period  both  masters  and  men  were  reaping  nothing 
but  loss  in  the  matter.  But  facts  leaked  out.  One  or  two  public- 
spirited  members  of  the  professional  class  had  seen  for  them¬ 
selves  the  barbarous  method  of  “taking  on  ”  at  the  dock  gates, 
and  knew  that  even  the  threepence  halfpenny  or  fourpence  an 
hour  which  the  fortunate  could  earn  was  not  entirely  theirs.  A 
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dignitary  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  compelled  the  public  to 
listen  to  some  dreadful  detail  culled  from  the  Police  Courts. 
Public  Opinion  was  influenced,  forgot  the  inconvenience;  and 
declared  in  favour  of  the  strikers.  Since  then  there  have  been 
several  dock  strikes,  but  none  so  definitely  successful.  That  of 
1912  is  notew’orthy  in  the  present  connection.  The  men  had, 
of  course,  some  ground  for  complaint,  though  their  principal 
point  (an  honest  belief  among  one  section  that  certain  authori¬ 
ties  were  making  determined  effort  to  smash  the  men’s  unions) 
had  its  root  in  misunderstanding.  But  the  men  were  guilty  of ' 
definite  and  indefensible  breaches  of  agreement,  and  further 
made  the  grave  mistake  of  attempting  to  call  but  the  workers  at 
all  the  ports  about  our  coast.  On  balance.  Public  Opinion  was 
heavily  against  them ;  as  a  consequence  their  defeat  was  severe. 
They  returned  to  work  unconditionally,  having  lost  not  merely 
trade  union  funds,  but  also  the  right  of  choosing  where  the 
“taking  on’’  should  be  done.  Moreover,  the  Lightermen’s 
Charter  was  gone. 

Now,  changing  the  field  of  observation  as  completely  as 
[X)ssible,  consider  an  entirely  different  industry,  its  strike  in  war 
time  and  its  strike  since  the  w^ar.  The  Police  strike  of  1918  was 
remarkably  successful,  the  men  had  a  good  case  to  submit  to 
Public  Opinion.  Their  strike  in  1919  was  just  as  completely  a 
failure,  because  they  had  no  case,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the 
general  opinion  was  entirely  against  them.  Before  quite  leaving 
this  aspect  of  Labour’s  one  grave  error,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  that  the  great  tribunal  which  is  so  determinedly  neglected 
is  really  most  honourable  in  its  dealings  writh  strikers.  Incon¬ 
venience  or  loss  thrust  upon  the  public  by  the  action  of  strikers 
does  not  bias  the  matured  opinion  of  that  tribunal.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  seeing  that  the  strikers’  case  is  made  clear.* 
If  the  essential  thing  for  Tjahonr  is  the  correct  informing  of  the 
public,  the  question  naturally  arises.  Is  the  strike  the  only  means 
of  forcing  home  such  information?  If  it  is  not  the  only  means, 
is  it  the  best?  We  know  on  excellent  authority  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  burn  down  the  house  in  order  that  pork  may  be 
roasted. 

IV.  The  statement  that  Labour’s  lack  of  rest  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  section  of  the  community  is  not  generally 
believed.  'Phis  unbelief  is  based  uix)n  ignorance  of  working- 
class  conditions.  In  pre-war  days  many  men  who  w'ere  gener¬ 
ally  deemed  well  paid  were  literally  unable  to  provide  more  than 
twopence  a  day  for  the  food  of  each  of  their  children,  where  the- 
children  numbered  four.  Ignorance  of  this  and  similar  facts, 
due  to  Labour’s  one  great  error,  'compels  men  to  toil  at  other  or 
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subsidiary  industries  when  they  are  popularly  sup^wsed  to  be  at 
leisure.  It  is  constantly  asserted  in  the  Public  Press  that  the 
professional  man  who  continues  to  work  (taking  no  account  of 
time)  till  the  business  in  hand  is  completed  works  longer  than 
the  labourer.  Labour  should  make  all  pos.‘<ible  effort  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  the  truth  of  this  matter.  Our  Reviews  not  infre¬ 
quently  contain  articles,  usually  the  work  of  well-intentioned 
ladies,  in  which  the  struggles  of  working-class  mothers  are 
dwelt  upon.  Such  articles  say  not  one  word  of  the  extra  hours 
which  the  man  puts  in  on  a  plot  or  at  some  laborious  work 
throughout  the  much  greater  part  of  his  spare  time !  A  week’s 
holiday  for  the  working  man  is  a  thing  unknown.  For  his  very 
Bank  Holidays  he  loses  pay.  The  “eight-hour  day”  would  be 
more  accurately  described  as  the  nine-hour  day ;  while  to  the 
forty-seven  hour  week*  anotljer  twelve  hours  should  generally  be 
added  for  travelling.  Labour  continues  to  overlook  the  necessity 
of  making  these  facts  public. 

V.  Labour  makes  no  good  use  of  its  Parliamentary  jx)wer. 
Parliamentary  representation  proved  itself  absolutely  useless  to 
the  working  classes  in  pr(^war  days.  The  Labour  Party  came 
into  being  in  1906,  thus  having  eight  clear  years  before  the  war 
wherein  to  accompjish  something  of  real  benefit  to  Labour.  At 
its  inception  its  main  objects  were  generally  supposed  to  be  Init 
two  in  number,  the  increasing  of  real  wages  and  the  shortening 
of  working  hours.  It  did  neither  of  these  things.  Throughout 
the  war  few  matters  of  home  interest  were  much  more  noticeable 
than  Labour’s  marked  falling  away  from  its  accredited. leaders. 
The  critics  of  Labour  were  particularly  severe  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  ;  while  at  the  General  Election  of  1918  perhaps  no  feature 
was  more  salient  than  the  lack  of  support  given  to  candidates  who 
avowed  that  they  stood  definitely  in  the  Labour  interest.  Since 
the  beginning  of  1919  we  know  that  Trade  Unions  have  not 
merely  discussed  the  advisability  of  withdrawing  their  members 
from  Parliament,  but  have  actually  arranged  to  circumscribe  the 
activities  of  those  leaders.  Slack  representation  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation  have  engendered  bitterness.  All  this  trouble  and  waste 
of  opportunity  has  been  due  to  the  working  man’s  under-estimate 
of  the  value  of  Public  Opinion.  The  conditions  which  have  thus 
grown  up  are  clearly  unjust  to  the  men.  They  understand  this 
fact,  but  do  not  realise  the  use  it  would  be  to  them  were  they 
to  explain  the  jwsition  to  the  public.  The  whole  truth  of  the 
matter  is  sim])ly  that  Labour  leaders  are  generally  lost  to  Labour 
when  they  attain  a  certain  eminence.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  when  the  workman’s  representative  is  returned  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Every  elector  in  the  country  know^s  that  a  Member  fre- 
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quently  retains  his  seat  long  after  he  has  ceased  to  represent  his 
constituents,  but  it  is  only  electors  of  the  working  class  who 
understand  how  frequently  and  for  how  long  seats. may  be  held 
while  the  occupants  are  acting  in  opposition  to  the  best  interests 
of  their  constituents.  Here,  then,  is  more  Labour  trouble,  more 
real  injustice  to  Labour,  largely  due  to  Labour’s  own  fault,  the 
consistent  neglect  of  Public  Opinion.  This,  like  all  other  matters 
mentioned  here,  is  really  one  of  national  importance,  for  no  real 
injury  can  be  done  either  to  or  by  Labour  which  does  not  militate 
heavily  against  the  nation’s  prosperity. 

VI.  To  assert  that  Labour  is  a  condition  apart  may  seem  no 
more  than  the  reiteration  of  an  obvious  truth,  which  has  no 
more  than  superficial  importance  to  the  condition  of  either  Labour 
or  of  the  community  at  large.  Yet  the  intangible  barriers  which 
have  been  erected,  and  which  in  other  cases  have  grown  up,  ^are 
ever  present  to  make  a  real  “getting  together”  impossible.  Take 
one  example  :  under  the  Whitley  scheme  we  have  had  mixed 
conferences,  and  we  shall  have  more  such  assemblages.  Masters 
and  men  are  to  meet  and  discuss  matters  with  a  view  to  the 
avoidance  of  friction.  It  is  hoped  that  thus  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  may  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  Now  there  is  no  new  principle 
involved  here.  The  novelty  lies  only  in  that  the  setting  up  of 
machinery  for  such  meetings  is  compulsory  for  both  masters  and 
men,  and,  further,  in  that  decisions  must  be  in  many  cases  more 
promptly  acted  upon  than  might  formerly  have  been  the  case. 
But  no  such  symposia  will  tend  to  break  down  Labour’s  aloofness. 
On. the  contrary,  the  position  of  unhappy  isolation  will  in  many 
cases  be  accentuated.  It  is  a  fact  long  since  recognised  by 
w’orking  men  tha’t  when’ their  delegates  attend  any  such  meetings 
with  the  masters  the  bulk  of  the  men  run  one  very  w^ell-known 
risk.  On  assembling  at  the  round  table  a  few  courteous  words 
addressed  by  a  tactful  master  to  the  most  determined  of  Labour’s 
representatives  will  go  far  toward  reducing  the  strength  of 
Labour’s  position  at  that  table.  Whenever  masters  and  men 
meet,  the  men  are  very  heavily  handicapped  by  the  feeling  that 
they  must  pick  and  choose  their  words,  while  the  masters  are  in 
no  such  difficulty. 

In  considering  all  such  meetings  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  a  wilful  closing  of  the  eyes  to  dominant  facts.  The  interests 
of  the  parties  are  not  identical,  though  they  have  certain  common 
interests.  The  position  comes  to  this  :  buyers  of  Labour  meet 
sellers  of  Labour  at  conferences  where  the  vendors  are  in  a 
curiously  difficult  jwsition  owing  to  their  isolation.  There  is  no 
one  present  ^^ho  really  understands  both  sides  of  any  question 
which  may  arise,  no  one  able,  as  it  were,  to  extend  a  hand  to 
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e^h  party  in  the  discussion  even  before  it  has  become  a  dispute. 
Admittedly  it  is  not  possible  to  find  men  singly,  much  less  in 
sufficient  number,  to  act  as  thoroughly  equipped  mediators. 
.Many  a  master’s  son  has  “been  through  the  shops,”  but  can 
never  be  accepted  even  for  a  moment  as  one  who  understands 
working  men.  This  is  simply  because  he  has  never  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  on  a  workman’s  pay,  working  exactly  as  they  work, 
living  exactly  as  they  live.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  live  with 
the  working  classes  if  one  wishes  to  understand  them,  because 
of  that  very  aloofness  now  under  consideration.  No  really  useful 
information  can  be  “acquired”  by  the  accepted  methods.  The 
“making  of  inquiries  ”  invariably  ends  in  the  perpetration  of 
some  absurdity.  Before  the  war  the  present  writer  pointed  out 
that  if  a  body  of  competent  arbitrators  was  sincerely  desired, 
steps  must  be  taken  for  the  training  and  accrediting  of  such 
a  body.*  The  suggestion  then  put  forw^ard  was  to  the  effect  that 
suitable  men  should  undergo  a  two  or  three  years’  course  of 
'training,  actually  living  on  their  pay  throughout  the  entire  course. 
Ii  was  then  urged  that  “the  mere  fact  that  such  a  body,  however 
small,  was  making  the  sacrifice,  undergoing  the  necessary 
training,  would  do  much  for  Labour.”  The  crying  need  for  male 
district  visitors  has  been  hinted  at  above.  The  idea  does  not 
seem  quite  so  absurd,  nor  is  its  fulfilment  utterly  impossible, 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with  this  scheme  which  was  first 
put  upon  paper  in  1913. 

In  the  small  matters  of  daily  routine  Labour’s  aloofness  is 
very  plainly  shown.  For  instance,  the  man  who  loses  one  minute 
must  pay  for  at  least  fifteen,  this  though  his  time  is  valued  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate,  while  men  who  are  much  more  highly 
paid  may  lose  half-hours  daily  and  never  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  minutes.  Moreover,  the  workman  who  occasionally  loses  a 
minute  is  soon  looked  upon  as  a  bad  character.  One  finds,  too, 
that  the  honesty  of  working  men  is  often  called  into  question 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  are  working  men. 

Workmen  are  often  accused  of  travelling  in  public  conveyances 
while  in  a  condition  of  quite  unnecessary  dirt.  It  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  the  man  has  a  right  to  washing  accom¬ 
modation  at  the  works.  But  there  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
matter  ends,  because,  while  there  is  always  a  rule  against  stopping 
work  before  the  appointed  time,  there  is  usually  another  against 
remaining  on  the  premises  after  that  time.  Such  illogical  injus¬ 
tice  is  reserved  for  Labour.  Labour  is  a  race  apart.  The  men 

(1)  {^uarteTly  Review,  April,  1915,  “  Strikes  from  the  Workman’s  Point  of 
View,”  p.  501.  The  date  here  given  seems  to  suggest  error  of  which  the  explana¬ 
tion  will  be  found  on  p.  503  ihid. 
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»re  doomed  to  remain  in  this  unhappy  position  till  they  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  first  by  appreciating  the  power  of  Public 
Opinion,  next  by  making  it 'their  business  to  check  those  of  their 
own  number  who  think  it  in  some  way  grand  to  defy  or  disgust 
that  Opinion,  and,  finally,  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  is  -furnished  with  accurate  information  concerning  matters 
pertaining  to  Labour.  In  short.  Labour  must,  for  its  own  sake, 
overcome  its  one  great  error. 

Ijabour’s  aloofness  from  the  rest  of  the  community  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  Labour,  and  Labour  alone, 
which  is  compelled  to  be  constantly  on  guard  against  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  competitors  who  would  undersell  it.  Nothing  akin  to 
so-called  free  Labour  is  ever  likely  to  attempt  practice  in  the 
medical  or  legal  professions,  while  the  shopkeeper  who  seeks  to 
undersell  his  rivals  not  infrequently  finds  that  manufacturers 
withhold  supplies.  Yet  Labour’s  efforts  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  wage  are  still  deemed  iniquitous  by  a  large  section  of 
the  public  whose  information  concerning  these  matters  is  incom¬ 
plete — Capital  is  not  anxious  that  the  community  at  large  should 
understand  them,  while  Labour  fails  to  realise  the  importance 
of  making  such  knowledge  the  property  of  the  public.  The  war 
was  to  do  wonderful  things  for  Labour ;  but  in  the  summer  of 
1919  we  find  the  Capitalist  Press  giving  free  advertisement  to 
an  association  whose  avowed  object  it  is  to  undermine  Trade 
Unionism.^  The  term  “Free  Labour”  is  in  itself  an  absurdity, 
and  was  probably  introduced  by  someone  writing  on  behalf  of 
Capital. 

Even  so  brief  a  reference  to  the  very  wide  subject  of  Labour’s 
aloofness  would  be  incomplete  without  definite  reference  to  one 
aspect  of  the  matter  which  differs  from  all  others  in  that,  though 
it  is  of  paramount  importance,  neither  authority  nor  Labour 
recognises  it,  while,  strangely  enough,  the  public  long  since,  and 
quite  unaided,  formed  its  own  just  opinion.  The  education  offered 
to,  or  thrust  upon,  the  children  of  Ihe  working  classes  is  a  com¬ 
plete  absurdity.  The  three  R’s  are  woefully  neglected,  while 
great  effort  is  being  made  to  erect  an  imposing  superstructure 
iqK)!!  foundations  which  are  not  there.  Education  Acts  deal  with 
anything  and  everything  save  education.  Strife  rages  around  the 
“Psychology  of  ^ the  Child  Mind,”  and  valuable  space  'in  our 
journals  is  occupied  by  interminable  wrangles  as  to  the  motive 
which  induces  a  child  to  crawl  upstairs.  Beautiful  avenues  are 
constructed  which  end  clearly  enough  at  the  gates  of  universities, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  seem  to  have  no  real  entrances  save  for 


(1)  Globe,  Aiigiiat  30th,  1919,  “  To  Support  Free  L.ibour.” 
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the  very  few  who  conld  undoubtedly  accomplish  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  without  elaborate  aid  at  the  wrong  end.  Here  let  Labour 
learn  from  the  public,  let  it  listen  to  an  experience  beyond  its 
own  and  be  content  with  the  knowledge  that  patience  is  needed. 
The  highest  and  best  education  can  never  be  given  to  children 
whose  parents  have  not  found  sensible  reading  one  of  their  chief 
recreations.  The  condition  is  unfortunate,  but  by  no  possibility 
can  it  be  altered  in  a  single  generation.  The  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public  has  long  been  waiting  to  help  Laboui;  to  help 
its  children  and  its  children's  children  here.  Labour  need  but 
I  .  take  the  initial  step  by  insisting  that  really  sound  elementary 
education  shall  be  given  to  each  child,  then,  naturally,  as  day 
I  follows  night,  wdll  come  the  well-marked  road  from  elementary 
'  school  to  university,  with  its  entrance  as  useful  as  its  exit.  The 
educational  experts  must  either  be  replaced  or  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  even  though  ft  can  be 
conclusively  proved  that  a  child  picks  the  paper  off  the  wall 
I  because  its  remote  ancestors  were  monkeys.  One  need  not  insist 
I  upon  the  gross  injustice  which  has  been  done  for  so  many  years,, 
is  still  being  done,  by  the  withholding  of  elementary  education 
from  working-class  children.  The  public  understands;  and  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  the  working  classes  will  not  for  much  longer 
consent  to  educational  arrangements  which  involve  the  sacrifice 
of  the  many  for  the  problematical  advancement  of  the  few, 
together  with  the  aggrandisement  of  pedagogues  and  pundits. 

If  it  be  true  that  Labour  has  undervalued  the  power  of  Public 
Opinion,  what  is  to  be  done? 

First,  let  a  check  be  put  upon  the  noisy  few  whose  one  idea 
of  asserting  their  independence  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  any 
objectionable  behaviour  in  a  public  place  is  good  for  their  class. 
Collective  Labour  is  not  satisfied  with  the  right  to  expectorate 
and  blaspheme  in  public.  The  sensible  majority  understands  how 
to  deal  with  blackleg? ;  let  them  now  take  this  much  simpler  but 
equally  important  matter  in  hand  so  that  the  public  may  be  left 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  mannerliness  of  working  men  and 
women. 

Tjet  organised  Labour  see  to  it  that  when  a  dispute  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  the  public  at  large  shall  be  given  a  full  account  of  Tjabour’s 
side  of  all  questions  involved,  so  that  Public  Opinion  may  be  based 
upon  the  simple  facts  rather  than  being  as  at  present  misled 
by  Capitalist  statements  or  disgusted  by  agitators’  exaggerated 
views.  Finally,  let  working  men  see  to  it  that  there  shall  be 
no  camouflage  about  the  education  given  to  their  children. 

Labour’s  only  error  lies  in  its  complete  neglect  of  Public 
Opinion.  That  great  power  has  won  many  a  victory  for  Labour 
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in  the  past — in  spite  of  Ijabour’s  ingratitude.  The  public  is 
eager  to  believe  that  collective  Labour  is  clean  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Let  the  few  irresponsibles  who  strive  to  prevent  this, 
and  who  would  have  all  their  mates  judged  by  themselves,  be 
brought  to  see  reason.  Let  the  Capitalist  Press  be  compelled  to 
accord  Labour  as  much  justice  as  it  already  gives  the  Capitalist; 
and,  ^s  the  necessary  preliminary  to  real  education,  let  the  ele¬ 
ments  be  insisted  upon.^  On  this  last  point  at  least  Public 
Opinion  is  waiting  to  help  Labour  to  help  itself. 

A  Skilled  Labourer. 


HAZLITT  AND  “BLACKWOOD’S.” 

I. 

When  Tom  Moore  sent  Hazlitt  his  Fudge  Family,  and  found 
soon  afterwards  that  the  gift  had  not  sufficed  to  secure  high 
praise  for  “Lalia  Eookh  ”  in  the  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets, 
he  thought,  being  a  poet  and  not  a  critic,  that  he  had  just  cause 
for  complaint.  “At  the  time  he  sent  me  that  very  delightful 
and  spirited  publication,”  says  Hazlitt,  “my  little  bark  was  seen 
‘hulling  on  the  .flood  ’  in  a  kind  of  dubious  twilight,  and  it  was 
not  known  whether  I  might  not  prove  h.  vessel  of  gallant  trim.  Mr. 
Blackwood  had  not  then  directed  his  Grub  Street  battery  against 
me.”  The  early  history  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  is  inclined  to 
be  notorious,  but  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  it  affected 
Hazlitt  among  English  writers  is  not  so  generally  known,  and 
it  naay  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  story  here  in  rather  fuller  detail 
than  Mr.  Whibley  permitted  himself  the  other  day,  and  from  a 
somewhat  different  angle. ^ 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  magazine  as  it  affected  Hazlitt,  it 
will  in  some  degree  be  necessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  magazine 
as  it  affected  others  besides  himself.  And  one  starts  with  that 
celebrated  seventh  number,  for  October,  1817,  in  which  the 
strange  triumvirate  of  publisher  and  authors  let  themselves  loose 
upon  what  was,  on  the  whole,  a  justly  astonished  world.  Wilson, 
we  know,  on  the  evidence  of  Lockhart,  to  have  been  “afflicted 
with  much  despondency  as  a  literary  man,  having  never  been, 
able  in  anything  to  apply  his  mind  so  as  to  produce  satisfaction 
to  his  own  judgment”;  Lockhart,  also,  we  know,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang;  and  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Blackwood,  as  a 
shrewd  and  ambitious  publisher,  there  is  sufficient  illumination 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Oliphant.  But  the  mystery  of 
the  triple  ^rsonality  and  its  works  remains  and  will  remain. 

The  article  on  Coleridge  with  which  the  number  opened, 
amazing  as  it  is  and  differing  so  subtly  in  style  and  motive  from 
the  worst  that  Hazlitt  ever  found  to  say  against  him,  is  merely 
the  discharge  of  one  of  those  “thousand  sore  places”  dating  from 
Wilson’s  “earlier  years”  in  the  Lakes  which  Lockhart  notes, 

(1)  In  Hazlitt  V.  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for 
SepUmber,  1918. 
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and  no<'J  not  detain  ns.  It  leads  us  to  nothing,  alas,  save  to 
sul»se<]iii  lit  equally  curious  praises,  and  to  Coleridge  being  pleased 
to  write  foi*  the  magazine  for  the  sake  of  the  twenty  guineas 
a  sheet.  But  the  next  article  is  diflerent  :  it  is  “On  the  Cocknev 
School  of  Poetry,  No.  1,”  and  with  it  we  are  fairly  launched 
upon  our  course  of  quotation  : — 

“  All  the  groat  poets  of  our  country  [we  read]  have  been  men  of  some  rank 
in’ society,  and  there  is  no  vulgarity  in  any  of  their  writings;  but  Mr.  Hunt 
cannot  utter  a  dedication,  or  even  a  note,  without  betraying  the  shibbokik 
of  low  birth  and  low  habits.  He  is  the  ideal  of  a  Cockney  poet.  .  .  . 

“  RFt.  Hunt  is  not  disqualified .  by  his  ignorance  and  vulgarity  alone  for 
being  the  founder  of  a  respectable  sect  in  poetry.  He  labours  under  the 
burden  of  a  sin  more  deadly  than  cither  of  these.  The  two  great  elements  of 
all  dignified  poetry,  religious  feeling  and  patriotic  feeling,  have  no  place  in 
his  mind.  .  .  .  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  personal  character  and  habits  of  its  author.  .  .  .  His  poetry  is  that  of  a 
man  who  has  kept  company  with  kept-mistresses.  He  talks  indelicately  like 
a  tea-sipping  milliner  girl.  iSome  excuse  for  him  there  might  have  been  had 
he  been  hurried  away  by  imagination  or  passion.  But  with  him  indecency  is 
a  disease,  and  he  speaks  unclean  things  from  perfect  inanition.  The  very 
concubine  of  so  impure  a  wretch  as  Leigh  Hunt  would  be  to  be  pitied  [sic];  but, 
alas  I  for  the  wife  of  such  a  husband  1.  .  .  .  How  such  a  profligate  creature 
as  Mr.  Hunt  can  pretend  to  be  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  to  us  a 
thing  altogether  inexplicable. 

“  The  founder  of  the  Cockney  school  would  fain  claim  poetical  kindred  with 
Lord  Byron  and  Thomas  Moore.  Such  a  connection  would  be  as  unsuitable 
for  them  as  for  William  Wordsworth.  The  days  of  Mr.  Moore’s  follies  are 
long  since  over;  and,  as  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman,  he  must  necessarily 
entertain  the  greatest  contempt  for  such  an  underbred,  person  as  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt.  But  Lord  Byron  I  How  must  the  haughty  spirit  of  Lara  and  Harold 
contemn  the  subaltern  sneaking  of  our  modern  tuft-hunter.  The  insult  which 
he  offered  to  Lord  Byron  in  the  dedication  of  Rimini — in  which  he,  &  paltry 
Cockney  newspaper  scribbler,  had  the  assurance  to  address  one  of  the  most 
nobly  born  of  English  patricians,  and  one  of  the  first  geniuses  whom  the 
world  ever  produced,  as  ‘  My  dear  Byron  ’ — although  it  may  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  and  despised  hy  the  illustrious  person  whom  it  most  nearly  concerned, 
•  excited  a  feeling  of  utter  loathing  and  disgust  in  the  public  mind,  which  wiU 
always  be  remembered  whenever  the  name  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  mentioned,  .  .  . 

“  The  shallow  and  impotent  pretensions,  tenets  and  attempts  of  this  man, 
and  the  success  with  which  his  influence  seems  to  be  extending  itself  among 
a  pretty  numerous,  though  certainly  a  very  paltry  and  pitiful,  act  of  renders, 
have  for  the  last  tw;o  or  three  years  been  considered  by  us  with  the  most 
sickening  aversion.  The  very  culpable  manner  in  which  his  chief  poem  was 
reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (we  believe  it  is  no  secret,  at  bis  own 
impatient  and  feverish  request,  by  his  partner  in  the  Round  Table)  was  matter 
of  concern  to  more  readers  than  ourselves.  The  masterly  pen  which  inflicted 
such  signal  chastisement  on  the  early  licentiousness  of  Moore  should  not  have 
been  idle  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  .Teffrey  does  ill  when  he  delegates  his  impor¬ 
tant  functions  into  such  hands  as  those  of  Mr.  Hazlitt.  It  was  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  that  gentleman’s  allowing  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  to  pass  unpunished 
through  a  scene  of  slaughter  which  his  execution  might  so  highly  have  graced 
that  w’e  came  to  the  resolution  of  lading  before  our  readers  a  series  of  essays 
on  the  Cockney  school — of  which  here  terminates  the  first.’’ 
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This  article  was  signed  “Z,”  and  the  writer  who  showed  such 
tender  solicitude  for  Mrs.  Hunt  was  Lockhart. 

Leigh  Hunt  took  notice  of  it.  He  wrote  to  Jeffrey  :  “1  trouble 
you  with  this,  to  say,  that  since  my  la-st  I  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  atrocious  nonsense  written  about  me  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  and  that  nothing  can  be  falser  than  what 
is  said  respecting  my  having  asked  and  pestered  Mr.  Hazlitt 
to  write  an  article  upon  my  poem  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  1 
never  breathed  a  syllable  to  him  on  the  subject,  as  anybody  who 
knows  me  would  say  for  me  at  once,  for  I  am  reckoned,  if  any¬ 
thing,  somewhat  over-fastidious  and  fantastic  on  such  matters.” 
And,  through  his  brother,  John  Hunt,  he  made  representation  to 
the  London  agent  for  the  niagazine  (not  yet  Murray)  that  the 
article  w^is  objectionable,  and  demanded  the  name  of  the  writer. 
Mr.  Blackwood,  in  reply — ‘‘like  an  astute  publisher,”  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  says,  like  the*  astute  publisher  he  was,  as  we  should 
prefer  to  put  it — worked  off  his  celebrated  trick  of  disclaiming 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  his  Editor,  and  asserted  that 
the  article  in  question  was  ‘‘  sent  from  London  “by  a  wTiter  of 
great  ability.”  In  the*  meantime  we  have  Wilson  writing  from 
the  Lakes,  whither  he  and  Lockhart  had  repaired  after  their 
fashion  :  ‘‘You  should  consult  Cranstoun  or  some  other  first-rate 
man  about  Hunt.  No  doubt  that  is  actionable.” 

Hunt  did  pot  take  action ,  but  inserted  a  notice  in  the  Examiner 
instead.  Whereupon  ^Ir.  Z  found  his  courage  again,  although 
courage  this  time  of  the  second  degree.  ‘‘Mr.  Blackwood’s 
Editor  has  thought  proper,”  we  read,  “to  soften  some  of  my 
expressions  in  the  Second  Edition  of  his  Magazine,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  the  misconstruction  into  which  it  appears 
you  [Hunt]  have  fallen.  I  suspect,  however,  that  in  truth  you 
are  the  only  i>erson  w'ho  has  mistaken  my  meaning,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  any  disinterested  individual  to 
comprehend  in  what  way  you  have  committed  such  a  blunder. 
When  I  charged  you  with  depraved  morality,  obscenity,  and 
indecency,  I  spoke  not  of  Leigh  Hunt  as  a  man.  I  deny  the 
/act.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  your  private  character  is 
respectable ;  but  I  judged  of  you  from  your  works,  and  I  main¬ 
tain  that  they  are  little  calculated  to  support  such  a  conclusion. 
I  am  willing  to  confess  to  you  that  there  are  few  absurdities  of 
which  I  do  not  believe  a  most  affected  and  tasteless  rhymester 
to  be  capable,  even  though  his  morals  should  have  no  share  in 
the  base  qualities  of  his  intellect.”  The  italics  are  ours,  and, 
if  we  turn  back  to  what  he  had  said,  may  well  denote  admiration. 

Having  now  observed,  from  a  suitable  vantage  point,  the 
opening  salvo  of  Mr.  Blackwood’s  battery,  we  need  not  follow 
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further  for  its  own  sake  the  exposure  of  this  Z’s  moral  and 
religious  scruples  in  regard  to  the  poem  “Eimini”^  The  battery 
was  about  to  change  target,  although  not  before  (if  Hunt  can 
be  seriously  taken)  its  earliest  victim  was  believed  up  and  down 
the  country  by  Mr.  Blackwood’s  innocent  readers  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  incest  in  his  own  person.  And  one  gun— 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves — was  ^ill  to  be  kept  on  him. 

«  II. 

s 

The  earliest  mention  of  Hazlitt’s  name  in  Mr.  Blackwood’s 
pages,  as  we  have  seen,  was  as  the  reviewer  in  the  Edinburgh 
of  Hunt’s  unfortunate  poem.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of  some 
certainty,  only  part-re  viewer  of  that  poem,  Jeffrey  having  found 
it  as  impossible  as  he  frequently  did  wholly  to  delegate  those  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  which  we  found  Hunt’s  stern  censor  speaking. 
But  that  is  by  the  way.  We  must  now  notice  another  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  early  Blackwood's — the  quite  unusual  facility  with 
which  its  young  men  blew  hot  and  cold.  Just  as  Coleridge  was 
at  first  insulted  (the  real  motive  for  that  attack,  Mr.  Lang  says, 
being  ”  too  childish  ” — or  too  discreditable — “  to  be  revealed  ”) 
and  afterwards  bepraised,  so  Wordsworth  was  at  first  bepraised 
and  afterwards  insulted.  It  is  no  surprise  to  us,  therefore,  to 
find  Mr.  Blackwood’s  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  numbers 

(1)  I  really  cannot  leave  the  subject,  however,  without  reproducing  the 
brightest  flower  in  Z’s  bouquet  for  the  month  of  May,  1818.  It  occurs  in 
“  Letter  from  Z  to  Leigh  Hunt,  King  of  the  Cockneys,”  and  is  as  follows 
“■There  is  not  a  man  or  a  woman  around  us,  who  venerates  the  memory  of  s 
respectable  ancestry,  or  the  interests  of  a  yet  unpolluted  progeny,  that  will  not 
rejoice  to  see  your  poison  neutralised  by  the  wholesome  chemistry  of  Z.  There 
is  not  a  single  mother  of  a  seduced  daughter,  or  a  single  father  of  a  profligate 
son,  or  a  single  repentant  victim  of  sophistical  vice,  that  does  not  lavish  the 
foulest  of  execrations  on  your  devoted  head.  Even  in  those  scenes  of  wickedness, 
where  alone,  unhappy  man,  your  verses  find  willing  readers,  there  occur  many 
moments  of  languor  and  remorse,  wherein  the  daughters  of  degradation  themselves 
toss  from  their  hands,  with  angry  loathing,  the  obscene  and  traitorous  pages 
of  your  Rimini.  In  those  who  have  sinned  from  weakness  or  levity  the  spaA 
of  original  conscience  is  not  always  totally  extinguished.  To  your  breast  alone, 
and  to  those  of  others  like  you,  the  deliberate,  and  pensive,  and  sentimental 
apostles  of  profligacy,  there  comes  no  visiting  of  purity,  no  drop  of  repentance. 
Your  souls  are  so  hardened,  that  the  harlot  deity,  who  is  worshipped  by  others 
wilh  their  senses  alone,  claims  and  receives  from  you  the  prostration  and  slavery 
of  intellect.  Alas !  that  where  pity  is  so  much  the  predominant  feeling,  I  should 
be  forced,  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  offender,  to  array  myself  in  the  externals 
of  severity.  Confess  only  that  you  have  done  wrong — make  a  clean  Imast  of 
it — beg  pardon  of  your  God  and  of  your  country  for  the  iniquities  of  your 
polluted  muse,  and  the  last  to  add  one  pang  to  the  secret  throbbings  of  a  contrite 
spirit  shall  be  Z.”  Lockhart  ought  to  have  finished  up  as  a  great  jury-moving 
counsel,  possibly  Lord  Chancellor,  and  not  merely  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re  view. 
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devoting  respectful  attention,  as  Mr.  Whibley  points  out,  to  the 
lectures  on  the  English  Poets  then  being  delivered  in  London. 

Our  surprise  is,  if  possible,  lessened  when  we  remember  that  the 
reports  were  written  by  Patmore,  the  father  of  the  poet  and  a 
young  man  of  many  jobs,'  among  them  being  at  this  time  that 
of  London  theatrical  correspondent,  under  the  signature  A.  Z., 
to  the  newly-established  magazine.  He  has  left  us,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  account  of  the  transaction  (in  My  Friends  and 
Acquaintance)  : — 

My  reception  was  not  very  inviting;  and  it  struck  me  at  once  (what  had 
not  occurred  to  me  before)  that  in  asking  facilities  for  criticising  William 
Haxlitt  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  I  had  taken  a  step  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
either  mischief  or  mystification,  or  both.  However,  I  soon  satisfied  him  that 
my  object  and  design,  were  anything  but  unfriendly.  To  be  what  he  called 
'  puffed  ’  in  so  unlooked-for  a  quarter  was  evidently  deemed  a  godsend ;  it  put 
him  in  excellent  hiunour  accordingly;  and  the  ‘  Lake  Poets  ’  being  mentioned, 
tad  finding  me  something  of  a  novice  in  such  matters  (and  moreover  au  ex¬ 
cellent  listener),  we  talked  for  a  couple  of  hours,  without  intermission,  on 
those  ‘  personal  themes  ’  which  he  evidently  *  loved  best,’  and  with  wliich,  in 
this  instance,  he  mixed  up  that  spice  of  malice  which  was  never,  or  rarely, 
tbsent  from  hi8>  discourse  about  his  quondam  friends,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  % 

tad  Southey. 

“  This  first  lengthened  interview  of  mine  with  Hazhtt  ended  by  his  promis¬ 
ing  to  let  me  have  the  MS.  of  his  lectures  to  do  what  1  pleased  with,  and  we 
puted  on  a  better  footing  than  we  had  met.” 

This  arrangement,  while  it  may  have  suited  Mr.  Blackwood 
(who  might  quite  conceivably  be  going  to  handle  the  Scottish 
end  of  the  printed  Lectures,  as  he  afterwards  handled  the  Table 
Talk),  did  not  for  long  suit  somebody  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ' 
the  very  number  which  contained  Patmore’s  second  report  was 
prefaced  by  the  following  verse  among  its  “Notices:  done  into 
Metre  by  an  Ingenious  Friend  ”  : —  " 

”  Of  pimpled  Hazlitt’s  coxcomb  lectures  writing. 

Our  friend  with  moderate  pleasure  we  peruse. 

A.Z.,  vd^en  Kean’s  or  Shakespeare’s  praise  inditing. 

Seems  to  have  caught  the  flame  of  cither’s  muse.” 

“Why  pimpled,  Mr.  Blackwood,  why  pimpled?”  Hazlitt  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  anticipated  iii  that  natural  .inquiry,  for  the 
embarrassed  Patmore,  realising  perhaps  the  bitterness  of  the  odd- 
job  man  who  serves  unlikely  masters,  had  been  reduced  to  the 
^  expedient  of  adding  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  last  of  his 
respectful  summaries  a  note  to  ask  :  “  By  the  bye,  what  can  our 
1  Editor’s  facetious  friend  mean  by  ‘  pimpled  Hazlitt  ’  ?  If  he 

I  knows  that  gentleman’s  person,  he  cannot  intend  the  epithet  to 

f  »Pply  to  that ;  and  how  ‘pimpled  ’  may  be  interpreted  with 

!  reference  to  mind,  we  are  not  able  to  divine.”  ^ 

1  (1)  Byron  was.  In  his  Journal  under  date  January  28th,  1821,  we  find  him 

vriting  of  his  brother  reformer  and  future  fellow-writer  in  the  Liberal : — “  I 
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We  move  forward  a  couple  of  months  (passing  on  the  way  the 
tremendous  effort  against  Hunt  whose  chief  beauty  we  have  cxm- 
signed  to  a  footnote),  and  find  the  number  for  June,  1818,  | 
enhvened  By  the  same  pleasing  inconsequence.  While  the  body  i 
of  the  magazine  contains  a  serious  article  on  Jeffrey  and  Hazlitt  | 
— “He  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  being  at  present  the  two  most  eminent  ! 
speculators  on  literary  topics,  one 'is  naturally  led  to  compare 
their  merits” — the  front  of  it  celebrates  “Hunt  and  Hazlitt, 
Haydon,  Webb  and  Keats”  in  an  imaginary  forgathering  at  ■ 
Hampstead,  a  place  that  for  some  reason  which  has  never  been  ’ 
explained  seemed  so  ineffably  ridiculous  to  Edinburgh,  Another 
month,  and  the  two  voices  are  becoming  appreciably  one.  The 
late  “most  eminent  speculator  on  literary  topics'’  is  now  plain  ; 
Bill  Hazlitt,  “that  foundered  artist.”  It  is  still  Hunt,  and  not 
Hazlitt,  who  is  being  addressed ;  but  the  address  direct  is 
promised.  “For  the  present  we  have  nothing  more  to  add. 
Leigh  Hunt  is  delivered  into  our  hands  to  do  with  him  as  we 
will.  Our  eye  shall  be  upon  him,  and  unless  he  amend  his  ways, 
[sA/*]  to  wither  and  to  blast  him.  The  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  ■ 
Review,  we  are  confident,  are  henceforth  shut  against  him.  One 
wicked  Cockney  will  not  again  be  permitted  to  praise  another  in  - 
that  journal,  which,  up  to  the  moment  when  incest  and  adultery  j 
were  defended  in  its  pages,*  had,  however  openly  at  war  with  t 
religion,  kept  at  least  upon  decent  term'b  with  the  cause  of  j 
morality.  It  was  indeed  a  fatal  day  for  Mr.  Jeffrey  when  hie  1 
degraded  both  himself  and  his  original  coadjutors  by  taking  into  i 
pay  such  an  unprincipled  blunderer  as  Hazlitt.  He  is  not  a  | 
coadjutor,  he  is  an  accomplice.  The  day  is  perhaps  not  far  j 
distant  when  the  Charlatan’  shall  be  stripped  to  the  naked  skin 
and  made  to  swallow  his  own  vile  prescriptions.  He  and  Leigh 
Hunt  are  arcades  ambo,”  etc.  We  can  hear  the  bewildered 
reader  asking,  What  is  all  this  about?  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
about  nothing  in  particular.  There  was  somebody  who  “knew 

have  been  reading  Frederick  Sclilegel  (brother  to  the  other  of  the  iiiime)  till  no*, 
and  1  can  make  out  nothing  He  evidently  ahows  a  great  power  of  words,  but  | 
there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like  Hazlitt,  in  English,  who  tdh 
fnmples — a  red  and  white  corruption  rising  up  (iii  little  imitation  of  mountain 
upon  maps),  but  containing  nobbing,  andi  .discharging  nothing,  except  their  own 
humours.”  Such  was  the  unrivalled  power  of  Mr.  Blackwood’s  young  men  in  j 
disseminating  broadcast  their  happy  critical  impressions.  ! 

(1)  It  need  hardly  be  stated  in  such  a  connection  that  the  review  in  question 
did  nothing  whatever  beyond  accepting  the  poem  as  a  harmless  metrical  version 
of  the  Paolo  and  Francesca  story — as  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  sane  person  to 
do  anything  else  ever  since.  Whoever  wrote  most  of  it,  Hazlitt  or  Jeffrey,  it  n 
a  good  discriminating  piece  of  criticism.  “  We  see  no  sort  of  beauty  in  sofli 
absurd  and  unusual  phrases  as  ‘  a  clipsome  waist,’  ‘  a  scattery  light,’  or  ‘  fling* 
of  sunshine,’  and  a  hundred  others  in  the  same  taste,”  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
reservations  with  which  the  poem  was  praised. 
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something,”  and  he  intended  to  make  use  of  it,  that  was  all. 
His  friend  Z  was  employing  his  forensic  powers,  unemployed 
otherwise,  unfortunately,  in  working  the  jury  into  a  suitable 
condition  to  receive  the  disclosure. 
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Wilson  did  not  know  Hazlitt.  His  period  of  residence  at  the 
Lakes,  as  a  young  man  of  fortune  and  poetical  ambitions  (a 
fortune  which  he  had  now  lost,  and  poetical  ambitions  which  he 
had  not  realised),  did  not  begin  until  four  years  after  Hazlitt 
paid  his  last  visit  there.  This  visit,  in  1803,  when  Hazlitt  was 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year  and  was  painting  portraits,  ended  in  a 
breach  with  Wordsworth  which  was  never  healed.  Partly,  it 
was  a  matter  of  incompatible  sympathies ;  partly,  of  an  amatory 
scrape  into  which  Hazlitt  undoubtedly  got,  and  which  Words¬ 
worth  resented.  We  have  only  Wordsworth’s  side  of  the  story, 
and  we  know  that  this  was  treasured  and,  under  the  influence  of 
political  feeling,  was  given  to  at  least  two  persons  twelve  years 
after  the  event — to  Lamb  after  Hazlitt’s  review  of  “The  Excur¬ 
sion,”  and  to  Crabb  Robinson  in  Waterloo  year.  We  cannot  have 
much  doubt  that,  under  stress  of  similar  emotions,  it  was  given 
to  others,  and  to  John  Wilson  among  the  number.  Hence  Bill 
the  Painter ;  hence  “that  foundered  artist  ”  ;  hence  these  terrible 
forewarnings  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

When  Mr.  Blackwood’s  young  men  were  on  “a  good  thing,” 
they  did  not  beat  about  the  bush  about  it.  By  an  extraordinary 
stroke  of  good  fortune  the  same  month  in  which  Hazlitt  was  to 
receive  his  “terrible  scraping”  (Mr.  Blackwood’s  phrase)  brought 
Lockhart,  through  the  accident  of  a  country-house  meeting, 
some  exclusive  information  regarding  the  base  origin  and  former 
employment  of  Keats.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  told  the  story  in 
his  Life.  It  is  to  this  circunAtance  we  owe  the  fact  that  Keats 
and  Hazlitt  were  flayed  together,  and  Mr.  Blackwood  had  his 
bumper  number. 

The  seventeenth  number  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  for  August, 
1818,  has  so  often  been  turned  to  for  the  sake  of  its  fourth  article 
on  the  “Cockney  School,”  on  that  “still  smaller  poet,”  Mr. 
Keats,  that  we  need  not  let  that  article  detain  us  here.  We  turn 
over  a  few  pages  and  come  to  “Hazlitt  cross-questioned”  : — 

"  Mb.  Edptor, — ^In  the  course  of  your  practice  as  a  critical  sportsman,  you 
have  already  had  the  merit  of  discovering,  winging  and  bagging  some  new 
itinds  of  game.  Upon  one  of  these,  your  additions  to  the  sphere  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  I  beg  leave  heartily  to  congratulate  you.  I  mean  that  wild,  black-bill 
.  Hazlitt. 

“  You  do  not,  I  perceive,  know  what  a  paltry  creature  this  is,  otherwise 
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you  would  either  have  said  more  or  less  about  him  than  you  have  doue.  .  .  , 
He  is  a  mere  quack,  Mr.  Editor,  and  a  mere  bookmaker;  one  of  the  sort  that 
lounge  in  third-rate  bookshops,  and  write  third-rate  books.” 

Then  follow,  presented  with  a  tremendous  appearance  of  for- 
midability,  eight  queries,  of  which  this  is  the  second  : — 

”  Is  it,  or  is  it  dot,  true  that  you  owe  all  your  ideas  about  poetry  or  criti¬ 
cism  to  gross  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of  his  [Mr.  Wordsworth’s]  con- 
versation;  and  that  you  owed  your  personal  safety,  perhaps  existence,  to  the 
humane  and  firm  interference  of  that  virtuous  man,  who  rescued  you  from 
the  bands  of  an  indignant  peasantry  whose  ideas  of  purity  you,  a  cockney 
visitor,  had  dared  to  outrage?  ” 

Others  of  the  queries  are  as  follows  : — 

”  In  an  essay  of  yours  on  the  ‘  Ignorance  of  the  Learned,’  do  not  you  con¬ 
gratulate  yourself,  and  the  rest  of  your  Cockney  crew,  on  never  having  received 
any  education? 

”  Do  not  you,  who  cannot  repeat  the  Greek  alphabet,  nay,  who  kumv  not  of 
how  many  letters  it  is  formed,  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  literary- 
character  of  Professor  Person  ? 

”  Do  you  know  what  is  English,  or  what  is  not  English,  any  more  than 
you  know  that  Latin  is  not  Greek? 

"  Did  you  not  insinuate,  in  an  essay  on  iShakespearc  in  the  Examiner, 
that  Desdemona  was  a  lewd  woman,  and  after  that  dare  to  publish  a  book  oii 
Shakespeare? 

”  Do  you  know  the  Latin  for  a  goose?  ” 

The  letter  concludes  :  “  As  soon  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  answers  these 
eight  simple  questions,  other  eight  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
and  worded  more  gravely,  await  his  attention,”  and  it  comes 
from  “An  Old  Friend  with  a  New  Face,”  whose  residence  is  at 
“Greenwich.”  The  interest  of  what,  if  it  were  not  for  Keats, 
might  be  termed  Mr.  Blackwood’s  Hazlitt  number,  is  completed 
'by  two  other  articles.  ^  The  first  is  on  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  and 
is  by  way  of  being  a  notice  of  Hazlitt’s  Characters  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Plays.  “To  him,”  we  read,  “truth  and  falsehood  are 
indifferent.  He  cannot  write  one  syllable  on  any  subject,  unless 
he  has  an  opinion  before  him,  and  then  he  very  magnanimously 
’and  intellectually  contradicts  that  opinion;  He  stands  with  his 
back  turned  on  the  whole  writing  world,  and  need  not  therefore 
be  surprised  to  get  an  occasional  kick  or  two.”  The  other  is  on 
the  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  “Mr.  Lamb  is,  we  know, 
a  man  of  virtue,  and,  we  doubt  not,  a  man  of  religion.  .  .  • 
Once,  and  once  only,  he  alludes  to  Hunt,  in  «ome  very 
beautiful  verses,  addressed  to  the  child  of  that  person  when  in 
prison  w'ith  his  unhappy  father ;  but  to  ‘  pimpled  Hazlitt,’  not¬ 
withstanding  his  ‘  coxcomb  lectures  ’  on  Poetry  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  he  does  not  condescend  to  say  one  syllable.  Mr.  Lamb’s 
Parnassus  is  not  in  the  kingdom  of  Cockaigne.” 
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Hazlitt  may  or  may  not  have  been  surprised  at  his  kick  or 
two;  but  what  is  certain  is  that  his  “Old  Friend”  was  never 
heard  of  again  with  his  promised  further  questions.  For- things 
had  been  happening,  and  were  about  to  happen. 

IV. 

Murray  had  taken  over  a  share  in  the  magazine.  On  the 
blowing  over  of  the  Hunt  affair,  he  had  written  to  Blackwood  : 
“I  cannot  congratulate  you  on  your  victory.  ...  I  will  venture 
my  existence  that  you  are  injuring  your  character  in  the  opinion 
of  every  one  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having.  I  cannot  per¬ 
ceive  your  object  in  literally  running  amuck  at  every  one ;  and 
I  would  not  undergo  your  feelings  for  any  worldly  advantage.” 
After  the  August  number  he  now  writes-7-in  the  course  of  an 
eleven-page  letter,  says  Dr.  Smiles,  “all  to  the  same  effect” — 
“I  have  delayed  writing  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  was 
desirous  of  gathering  from  all  quarters  the  opinion  respecting 
our  magazine,  and  you  will  believe  how  great  my  regret  is  at 
finding  the  clamour  against  its  personality  almost  universal.  ... 
My  hands  are  withered  by  it.  I  cannot  offer  the  work  without 
encountering  the  dread  of  reproachful  refusal ;  and  as  to  obtain¬ 
ing  contributions  from  men  of  character,  I  might  as  soon  ask 
them  to  let  me  stab  them  in  their  backs.”  He  requests  that  some 
change  shall  be  made,  or  that  his  name  shall  be  removed  from 
the  title-page.  And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  w'as  from  the 
publisher  of  the  Quarterly. 

In  the  meantime  Hazlitt  had  doife  two  things  (in  addition  to 
preparing  his  lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers)  :  he  had 
instituted  proceedings  for  libel,  and  he  had  written  that  reply  to 
his  cross-questioner’s  questions  which  Constable  (who  was  a 
timid  editor)  did  not  print,  and  which  Mr.  Whibley  quoted  from 
in  his  article  the  other  day. 

On  September  21st  Keats  writes  :  “  I  suppose^  you  will  have 
heard  that  Hazlitt  has  on  foot  a  prosecution  against  Blackwood? 
I  dined  with  him  a  few  days  since' at  Hessey’s — there  was  not  a 
word  said  about  it,  though  I  understand  he  is  extremely  vexed.” 
Hazlitt,  as  we  know  from  the  Constable  Memoirs,’  had  already 
secured  Jeffrey  to  act  as  his  counsel.  The  source  of  our  informa¬ 
tion  Jaecomes  once  more  the  Murray-Black  wood  correspondence. 

Mr.  Blackwood  began  by  bluffing  :  “I  suppose  this  fellow 
merely  means  to  make  a  little  bluster,  and  try  if  he  can  pick  up 
a  little  money.  There  is  nothing  whatever  actionable  in  the 
paper.  .  .  .  The  article  on  Hazlitt  which  will  commence  next 
number  will  be  a  most  powerful  one,  and  this  business  will  not 
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deprive  it  of  any  of  its  edge.”  At  the  same  time  :  “I  perfectly 
agree  with  you  in  all  you  say  about  personality  in  expression.  I 
have  always  been  doing  as  much  in  this  way  as  I  can,  and  to-day 
[  communicated  to  my  friends  what  you  say  on  the  subject.” 
A  few  days  later:  “Mr.  W[il8on]  has  called  just  now,  and  I 
have  the  happiness  of  enclosing  you  a  most  admirable  letter 
which  they  have  WTitten  this  morning,  and  which,  in  fact,  leaves 
me  nothing  almost  to  say.” 

The  admirable  letter  from  Wilson  and  Lockhart  (printed  at 
length  in  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  book)  cannot  be  here  altogether  passed 
over.  They  express  much  regret  to  Mr.  Murray,  they  are  willing  ■ 
to  take  his  opinion  on  the  matter  as  decisive,  they  admit  “that 
something  out  of  the  common  order  has  been  done,  and  that 
something  of  an  outcry  does  exist,”  and  are  only  inclined  to 
(juestion  whether  that  outcry  has  not  been  exaggerated. 

“  With  respect  to  Hazlitt  there  is  no  doubt  that  your  observations  are  just. 
There  is  a  seeming  ferocity  in  the  tone  that  must  disgust  many,  and  on  reflec¬ 
tion  disgusts  us.  With  those  to  whom  Hazlitt  is  an  utter  stranger*  such 
an  article  must  have  seemed  execrable.  To  those  who  know  thc*truth  of  the 
worst  things  that  can  be  said  of  him,  the  principal  fault  of  the  article  will 
appear  to  be  confined  to  its  manner  aud  expressions. 

“  On  this  part  of  the  subject  allow  me  to  remark  that,  with  the  exception  of 
this  last  article  on  Hazlitt,  the  articles  on  the  Cockney  school  arc  little  if  at 
all  more  severe  than  those  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  that  they  gave  more 
offence  to  the  objects  of  their  severity  only  on  account  of  their  superior 
keenness* — above  all,  that  happy  name  which  you  and  all  the  reviews  are 
now  borrowing,  the  Cockney  School.  Hazlitt  and  Hunt  conceived  that  they 
could  crush  an  infant  work*,  and  knew  that  they  were  powerless  against  the 

(1)  That  this  is  exactly  what  Hazlitt  was  to  both  of  them  we  can  say  with 
some  certainty.  There  is  not  the  smallest  suggestion  that  Wilson  had  ever  met 
him.  And  as  to  Lockhart,  we  have  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  statement  that  it  is 
“conspicuously  apparent”  that  he  knew  “nothing  of  Leigh  Hunt,  nothing  of 
Hazlitt.”  Mr.  Lang  goes  so  far  (for  a  Scotsman)  as  to  suggest  that  if  Ijockhart 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  have  been  a  Londoner,  he  would  “  very  probably  havs 
been  in  the  set  of  Keats,  Rice,  Reynolds,  his  own  friend  Gleig,  Bailey,  and  the 
rest.  He  might  even  have  been  found  inditing  sonnets  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
aupping  with  Lamb,  Haydon,  and  Hazlitt.” 

(2)  Hazlitt  himself  found  another  name  for  it.  In  giving  an  account  of  the 
contemporary  state  of  the  English  Press  to  a  resident  of  Paris  (see  Notes  of  a 
Journey)  he  was  disposed  to  contrast  “  the  malice,  the  lying,  the  hypocrisy,  the 
sleek  adulation,  the  meanness,  equivocation,  and  skulking  concealment  of  a 
Quarterly  Reviewer”  with  “the  reckless  blackguardism  of  Mr.  Blackwood.” 

(3)  Mr.  Whibley  appears  to  endorse  this  statement,  in  a  passage  of  his  article 
that  1  think  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  “  They  adopted  the  fashion  [of  contro¬ 
versial  abuse],”  he  writes,  “from  their  opponents,  and  in  self-defence.*  They 
were  determined  not  to  leave  all  the  advantages  to  the  other  side.  When  the 
magazine  was  some  five  years  old,  aaid  had  been  assailed  with  all  the  volubility 
of  Radical  rhetoricians,  the  Editor  explained — he  did  not  apologise  for— his 
policy  in  a  preface.”  Against  the  phrases  I  have  italicised  ought  to  be  set  the 
facts,  I  think,  that  the  Examiner  did  not  mention  Blackwood’s  Magazine  until 
the  attack  on  Hunt,  and  then  only  in  the  most  formal  manner  (in  its  issues  for 
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Quarterly.  Therefore  against  us  did  they  pour  their  hottest  phials.  Give 
'  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  this,  however,  as  if  the  action  is  brought  at  all, 
it  will  be  brought  here.  But  do  not  condescend  for  a  moment  to  think  of 
giving  Hazlitt  either  answer  or  satisfaction  of  any  kind.  Let  him  fret  on ;  in 
the  end  he  will  do  nothing.  .  .  . 

“  Henceforward  nothing  reprehensible  shall  appear.” 

Mr.  Blackwood  and  his  young  men  were  not  yet,  however,  out 
of  the  wood.  Mr.  Murray’s  view  of  their  activities  was  not 
peculiar  to  London.  We  have  been  unable,  in  this  survey,  to 
spare  attention  to  what  may  be  termed  their  activities  on  the 
home  front,  from  the  “Chaldee  Manuscript”  onwards;  but  their 
nature  and  inveteracy  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  when  we  say 
that  one  reason — possibly  the  sole  reason — why  Hazlitt  was 
selected  for  attack  was  that  he  was  contributing  at  this  time  some 
of  the  best  of  his  essays  to  Constable’s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  the 
magazine  to  which  Mr.  Blackwood’s  ejected  editors  (who  made 
room  for  Wilson  and  Tjockhart)  had  gone  over.  That,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  independent  pamphlet 
which  made  its  appearance  in  Edinburgh  in  October,  under  the 
title  of  Hypocrisy  Unveiled,  and  Calujpny  Detected:  in  a  Review 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  “All  the  venom  which  these  malicious 
‘  creatures  could  generate  or  collect,”  he  says,  “has  been  spitefully 
thrown  upon  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Playfair,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Hazlitt,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Murray  [afterwards  Lord  Murray], 
and  others  w'ho  have  been  guilty  of  writing  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  or  the  Edinburgh  Maga¬ 
zine.” 

"  The  libeller  of  Mr.  Hazlitt  avows  himself  to  be  an  old  friend  with  a 
MW  face — a  face  which  certainly,  whatever  features  it  may  have  at  one  time 
displayed,  exhibits  now  only  those  of  a  demon.  We  pretend  not  to  know 
what  Mr.  HazHtt  is  as  a  man,  but  we  know  that  this  vilifier  of  Mr.  Hazlitt 
cannot  be  a  good  one.  The  facts  which  he  invidiously  recalls  and  publishes, 
whether  true  or  not,  are  facts  which  he  must  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
under  circumstances  that  either  imposed  secrecy  or  implied  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence.  The  oflBce  of  cross-questioner  was  here  entirely  gratuitous  and 
uncalled  for.  ... 

"  The  attack  on  Mr.  Hazlitt  comes  with  a  worse  grace  from  these  persons, 
inasnuich  as  they  praised  him  warmly  in  the  outset,  holding  him  up  as  the 
first  poetical  critic  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  devoting  an  article  to  a  parallel 
between  him  and  Mr.  Jeffrey;  but  the  secret  of  all  is,  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  fur¬ 
nished  several  very  able  articles  to  the  Scots  or  Edinburgh  Magazine — articles 
which  display  more  original  thinking  than  all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Black¬ 
wood’s  work.  .  .  .  Hazlitt  is  an  abomination  in  their  sight  because  he  is 
rising  into  consequence.” 


November  9th,  1817,  and  April  12th,  1818) ;  and  that  the  London  Magazine, 
b«ng  a  three  years  younger  publication  than  Blackwood’s,  said  its  first  word 
igainst  them,  and  only  its  second  word  about  them,  in  its  eleventh  number  for 
November,  1820. 
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A  pair  of  challenges  to  mortal  combat  were  promptly  delivered, 
through  his  publisher,  to  the  author  of  this  pamphlet — which 
was  just  what  he  wanted  for  an  appendix  to  his  further  editions; 
so  that  in  future,  with  the  names  of  John  Wilson  and  John 
Gibson  Lockhart  duly  set  out  there,  the  Veiled  Editorship  of 
Blackioood’s  Magazine  was  not  quite  the  mystery  it  had  been. 

Hazlitt’s  action,  in  which  he  claimed  ^2,000,  was  settled  ont 
of  court  in  December — for  what  sum  we  do  not  know.  Mr. 
Blackwood  says  ‘‘the  expenses  and  a  trifle  to  Hazlitt  himself 
privately.”  Southey  expressed  to  Murray,  Dr.  Smiles  says,  the 
belief  that  Hazlitt  would  not  run  the  risk  of  having  him  sub¬ 
poenaed  upon  the  trial.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  effect 
of  Hazlitt’s'  action  in  the  matter  is  to  be  clearly  read  in  some 
agitated  correspondence  and  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  itself. 
‘‘The  Late  Hot  Weather”  and  ‘‘Is  the  Edinburgh  Review  a 
Religious  and  Patriotic  Work?”  are  Mr.  Blackwood’s  most 
dangerous  matter  for  several  months  to  come. 

V. 

It  is  indeed  a  sort  of  epilogue  that  remains  to  be  written.  No 
prominent  mention  of  Hazlitt’s  name  is  made  again  in  Black¬ 
wood’s  until  March,  1822,  when  he  was  in  Edinburgh  for  his 
divorce,  a  circumstance  which  to  a  certain  modified  extent  let 
loose  again  the  tongue  of  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Do 
not  let  it  be  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Blackwood’s  battery 
w’as  as  silent  towards  others  as  it  was  towards  him.  The  gunners 
soon  crept  back  to  their  guns,  and  Mr.  Murray  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Magazine,  deciding  that  Mr.  Blackwood’s  young 
men  were  incorrigible.  And  they  were  shortly  joined  by  a  new 
recmit.  Writing  to  Maginn  in  September,  1820,  Mr.  Blackwood 
says  :  ”  Christopher  says  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  you  enter  so 
completely  into  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  Maga.”  It  was 
Maginn  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Blackwood  on  the  death  of  Keats, 
‘‘We  are  unlucky  in  our  butts”;  but  who  on  reviewing  Adonais 
said,  ‘‘the  canoniser  is  worthy  of  the  saint,”  and  printed  a  parody 
entitled  Elegy  on  my  Tom  Cat.  Maginn,  we  are  told,  was  ‘‘con¬ 
tinually  suggesting  renewed  attacks  upon  Hazlitt  ” ;  but  even 
throughout  the  duel  with  the  London  Magazine,  ending  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1821,  in  the  death  of  its  editor,  John  Scott,  his  hand  was 
restrained.  It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  Liber  Amoris  that 
Mr.  Blackwood  really  plucked  up  courage  again,  and  that  Hazlitt 
took  a  new  lease  of  life  in  his  pages  in  the  person  of  Pygmalion. 
The  quips  henceforward  are  few  and  somewhat  far  between  (for 
he  promptly  renewed  his  threat  of  proceedings),  but  they  lack 
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1,  nothing  of  the  old  quality  when  we  light  on  them.  Once  he  is 

ij  “branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  name  of  blockhead”;  more 

:  than  once  the  editor  of  the’  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  asked 

1  “why  Pygmalion  is  not  kicked  out  of  the  concern  ” ;  while  some- 

f  one  in  a  Noctcs  (perhaps  the  poor  Shepherd)  is  told  that  he  has 

“the  face  of  a  satyr  .  .  .  absolutely  getting  like  Hazlitt’s.”  In 
k  March,  1828,  Wilson,  reviewing  Leigh  Hunt’s  Byron,  takes 
occasion  to  inform  Hazlitt  that  he  is  “excommunicated  from  all 
f  decent  society.”  But  Hazlitt  by  this  time  was  in  Paris,  collect- 

I  ing  materials  for  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  and  able  to  take,  when 

he  remembered  him,  a  view  of  Mr.  Blackwood  and  all  his  works 
i  which  on  the  whole  was  philosophic.  “Suppose  an  individual,” 

I  he  writes  in  On  Public  Opinion,  “of  whom  it  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  that  he  has  warts  on  his  nose,  were  to  enter  the  reading- 
'  room  aforesaid  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix — is  there  a  single  red-faced 
country  squire  who  would  not  be  surprised  at  not  finding  this 
part  of  the  story -true — would  not  persuade  himself  five  minutes 
after  that  he  could  not  have  been  seen  correctly,  or  that  some 
art  had  been  used  to  conceal  the  defect,  or  would  be  led  to  doubt, 
from  this  instance,  Mr.  Blackwood’s  general  candour  and 
veracity?  On  the  contrary,  the  gentleman  w^ould  be  obliged  to 
disbelieve  his  senses  rather  than  give  Mr.  Blackwood  the  lie,  who 
is  read  and  believed  by  the  whole  world.  He  would  have  a  host 
of  witnesses  against  him  ;  there  is  not  a  reader  of  Blackwood 
who  w’ould  not  sw'ear  to  the  fact.  Seeing  is  believing,  it  is  said. 
Lying  is  believing,  say  I.” 

P.  P.  Howe. 


QUEENSLAND  AND  THE  AUSTEALIAN  LABOUR 
MOVEMENT. 


At  the  close  of  the  war  Queensland  was  conspicuous  amongst  the 
Australian  States  for  two  reasons,  first  ae  being  the  scene  of 
certain  notorious  acts  and  utterances  of  a  disloyal  type ;  and 
secondly  as  being  the  seat  of  the  only  Labour  Government  then 
in  power  in  Australia.  The  two  facts  are  probably  not  uncon¬ 
nected.  The  fact  that  a  Labour  Government  holds  office  would 
naturally  give  to  the  less  desirable  elements  in  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment  a  certain  sense  of  security  in  making  themselves  articulate. 

Of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  disloyalty  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  any  exactness.  The  word  has  been  applied  with  con¬ 
siderable  looseness  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  utterances  and  actions 
of  very  varying .  degrees  of  culpability,  and  it  wnuld  be  a  task 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  attempt  to  analyse  and 
classify  this  complex  of  unpopular  speech  and  action.  It  is  not 
possible  to  do  more  than  offer  anything  but  the  most  general 
comments  upon  the  observable  facts. 

These  undoubtedly  included  a  considerable  amount  of  genuine 
and  indisputable  disloyalty,  i.e.,  of  tendencies  in  speech  and  action 
which  were  definitely  prejudicial  to  the  State  and  required  rigorous 
suppression  in  the  public  interest.  Whether  such  disloyalty  was 
more  widespread  in  Queensland  than  in  the  other  States,  or  only 
more  articulate,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  can  be  said  with 
certainty  that  there  was  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the 
population  which  was  not  interested  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  not  averse  to  saying  and  doing  things  which 
would  hinder  it.  To  what  causes  can  this  be  attributed? 

The  easiest  and  most  tempting  explanation  of  all  such  pheno¬ 
mena  is  to  suppose  the  existence  of  propaganda  carried  on  in  the 
enemy  interest  and  fiiianced  by  enemy  money.  But,  though  the 
existence  of  such  a  conspiracy  has  more  than  once  been  hinted 
at,  it  has  certainly  not  been  proven.  Another  very  attractive 
hypothesis  is  suggested  by  the  nationality  tables  in  tbe  Common¬ 
wealth  Year  Book,  from  which  it  appears  that  Queensland  shares 
with  one  other  State  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  immi¬ 
grant  non-British  European  population.  This  discovery  might 
be  hailed  as  a  more  than  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
we  are  seeking  to  explain  were  it  not  for  the  further  discovery  that 
the  State  with  which  it  shares  this  distinction  is  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  which  has  a  great  reputation  for  loyalty  and  voted  “  Yes  ” 
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by  a  clear  majority  at  the  Conscription  Beferendum.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Queensland,  particularly  in  its  northern  parts,  contains  a 
“foreign  ”  element  of  a  most  undesirable  type;  it  is  also  true  ' 
that  Queensland  contains  a  large  number  of  disaffected  Irish,  and 
that  the  influence  of  these  is  increased  by  that  of  a  certain  number 
of  Australians  of  Irish  descent  and  anti-English  sympathies. 
There  are  also  to  be  found  in  Queensland,  as  in  every  other 
country,  those  mysterious  individuals  who  are  affected  by  the  bias 
of  anti-patriotism,  and  who  are  incapable  of  believing  anything 
but  the  worst  of  their  own  country,  or  anything  but  the  best  of 
the  countries  with  which  it  is  in  conflict.  The  influence  of  this 
bias  is  constantly  to  be  detected  in  the  Labour  Press. 

Under  normal  circumstances  and  .in  a  normal  community  these 
facts  would  not  by  themselves  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
disloyalty  we  are  now  investigating.  But  neither  circumstances 
nor  community  are  normal  in  Queensland  just  now,  and  it  is  the 
abnormality  of  both  which  seems  to  constitute  at  once  the  ex¬ 
planation  and  the  menace  of  the  situation  we  are  seeking  to 
explain. 

Briefly  it  is  the  case  that  class-consciousness  and  the  class-war 
have  been  preached  with  greater  visible  success  in  Queensland 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Australia.  Queensland  has  a  daily 
newspaper  run  in  the  Labour  interest,  and  the  policy  of  that  news¬ 
paper  is  frankly  and  explicitly  to  foster  class-consciousness  and 
to  foment  the  class-war.  Queensland  is  also  the  only  State 
having  a  Labour  Government,  and  the  appeal  of  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment  is  directly  to  class-consciousness ;  it  offers  itself  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  people  against  the  class  which,  on  the  class-war  theory, 
is  its  hereditary  foe ;  much  of  its  legislation  is  inspired  more  by 
motives  of  revenge  for  past  injustice  than  from  any  dispassionate 
survey  of  the  facts  of  the  present.  The  result  of  this  is  to  extend 
and  exacerbate  class-feeling,  and  incidentally  to  provoke  the 
phenomena  of  disloyalty  which  we  have  now  under  investigation. 
The  class-conscious  worker  sees  everything  in  terms  of  the  class- 
war.  To  him  the  employing  and  property-owning  classes  are  his 
natural  and  inevitable  foes.  The  antagonism  between  his  class 
and  theirs  is  analogous,  let  us  say,  to  the  antagonism  between 
France  and  Germany,  but  deeper  and  more  fundamental.  The 
employing  class  has  robbed  him,  so  he  is  taught  and  so  he  believes, 
of  something  that  rightly  belongs  to  him,  the  full  product  of  his 
labour,  and  there  cannot  be,  and  there  ought  not  to  be,  social 
peace  until  that  injustice  has  been  put  right.  The  parallel  is  per¬ 
haps  worth  pursuing  as  helping  to  envisage  the  situation  as  the 
class-conscious  see.  it.  Just  as  Germany  was  able  to  rob  France 
because  she  happened  to  possess  the  things  essential  to  victory, 
,  VOL.  cvi.  N.S.  .  X* 
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and  the  greater  skill  in  using  them,  so  the  capitalist  has  so  far  won 
the  class-war  because  he  controls  the  land  and  the  other  means  of 
production,  and  so  has  always  the  last  word  in  any  struggle 
between  employer  and  employed.  As  Germany  attempted  to 
secure  peaceful  and  stable  government  in  the  Beichsland  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cajolery  and  force,  so  the  capitalist  class  has  attempted  to 
secure  social  peace  by  a  similar  mixture  of  concessions  and  force. 
It  attempts  to  cajole  the  workers  by  means  of  concessions  and 
improved  conditions,  which  it  is  willing  to  grant  so  long  as  they 
are  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  its  permanent  economic  domi- 
nance ;  and  in  the  last  resort  it  can  always  quell  the  workers  by 
force ;  when  the  police  or  the  miUtary  are  called  in  to  settle  an 
industrial  turmoil  they  are  always  called  in  on  the  side  of  the 
masters,  never  on  that  of  the  men.  Moreover,  just  as  Germany 
employed  in  her  own  interest  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage,  so 
it  is  believed  that  the  capitalist  class  has  its  secret  agents  and 
agencies.  It  is  significant  that  in  Queensland  the  Workers’  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  has  definitely  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  Labour  Press  as  representing  an  attempt  to  ‘  ‘  pull  wool  over 
the  eyes  ”  of  the  workers,  and  has  been  denounced  by  a  visiting 
Labour  lecturer  as  an  organised  attempt  to  capture  the  workers  in 
the  interests  of  capitalistic  imperialism.  The  workers  are  taught 
to  fear  the  Greeks,  even,  perhaps  most  of  all,  when  they  bring 
gifts. 

Such  is  the  world  as  seen  through  class-conscious  eyes,  and  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  the  influence  of  such  a  vision  upon  the  indus¬ 
trialist’s  attitude  towards  the  war.  Why  should  he,  he  argued  to 
himself,  take  any  interest  in  the  war?  It  was  started,  so  he 
believed,  by  the  capitalists  presumably  in  their  own  interest.  Its 
continuance  was  being  urged  by  Labour’s  hereditary  foes,  the 
wage-paying  classes  and  the  Church.  Profiteers  were  making  huge 
fortunes  out  of  it.  What  was  there  in  it  for  the  worker?  It  is 
true  that  the  daily  Press  spoke  of  great  moral  and  political  issues 
at  stake,  and  of  the  enormous  disaster  which  a  German  victory 
would  represent ;  but  everybody  knew  that  the  daily  Press  was  in 
enemy,  t.e.,  capitalist  control.  The  idea  of  President  Wilson 
and  his  like  making  “the  world  safe  for  democracy”  was  con¬ 
tinually  being  held  up  in  the  Queensland  Labour  Press  as  one  of 
the  best  imaginable  jokes.  The  class-conscious  industrialist  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  take  a  hand  in  the  war,  and  every  reason 
why  he  should  not.  And  every  effort  to  convince  him  to  the  con¬ 
trary  was  foredoomed  to  failure  because  it  proceeded  from  enemy 
sources  and  was  inspired  by  enemy  motives. 

Such,  it  is  suggested,  is  the  explanation  of  the  disloyalty  in 
Queensland  during  the  war.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  direc- 
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tioDs  does  it  still  constitute  a  menace?  In  order  to  answer  that 
question  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  organisations  of  the 
Labour  movement  in  Queensland,  and  the  elements  of  conflict 
within  it. 

The  issue  being  fought  out  in  the  Australian  Labour  movement, 
and  notably  in  the  Queensland  Labour  movement,  is  the  world¬ 
wide  issue  betw'een  the  political  and  the  industrial  sections — 
between  those  who  think  that  social  salvation  and  economic  justice 
can  be  won  by  political  action,  by  capturing  the  State  in  the 
interests  of  the  workers,  and  those,  who,  believing  the  State  to  be 
an  incurably  bourgeois  institution,  look  to  “direct  action”  and 
to  the  suppression  of  the  State  by  industrial  organisation  ;  between 
those  who  believe  it  possible  for  the  workers  to  control  the  State, 
and  those  who  are  convinced  that  the  State,  so  long  as  it  exists, 
must  always  control  the  workers.  The  political  section  directs  its 
efforts  to  putting  and  supporting  Labour  Governments  in  power. 
The  industrial  section  tends  to  class  Labour  Governments  with  all 
other  Governments  in  the  same  category  of  condemnation.  The 
industrial  view  of  political  action  may  be  illustrated  by  some 
quotations  from  a  paper  called  Solidarity,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Industrial  Labour  Party,  published  in  Sydney  and  circulating 
fairly  widely  in  Queensland.  In  its  issue  of  October  19th,  1918, 
occur  the  following  passages  : — 

"  Labour  Govemmenta  have  unfortunately  obtained  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Australia  at  times  with  disastrous  effects  on  the  workers.  Imme¬ 
diately  Labour  descends  so  low  as  to  allow  members  of  its  class  to  occupy 
the  benches  in  the  capitalist’s  Government,  immediately  the  fighting  spirit  of 
Labour  vanishes,  and  the  individuality  of  the  workers  is  sunken  in  their 
parliamentary  representative,  who  has  never  yet  done  anything  beneficial  for 
the  workers  he  claims  to  represent.  The  history  of  Labour  Governments  in 
Australia  is  a  history  reeking  with  hypocrisy,  betrayals  and  persecutions. 


And  in  another  column  of  the  same  issue  w'c  read  :  — 

‘‘Parliament  is  purely  a  capitalistic  institution — a  product  of  capitalistic 
society — which  must  mould  and  administer  capitalist  law  and  authority. 
Parliament  is  not  a  free  institution.  Within  the  Hollow  of  their  hands  the 
financial  magnates  of  the  world  hold  parliaments  and  legislatures.  They 
dictate  constitutions  and  statutes,  and  Governments  must  do  their  bidding. 
We-look  for  the  result  of  26  years  of  Labour  politics  in  Australia,  and  naught 
but  intrigue,  corruption  and  disgrace  is  to  be  found  as  the  result.” 

This  issue  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  in  Queensland.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  industrial  section  of  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment,  represented  by  the  craft  unions  with  their  focus  at  the 
Trades  Hall,  and  with  the  Industrial  Council  (composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  unions  affiliated  wdth  the  Trades  Hall)  as  their 
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organ  of  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  Australian 
Workers’  Union,  which  so  far  has  stood  for  political  action,  and 
is  probably  the  most  influential  single  factor  operating  in  the 
Labour  interest  at  elections.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  Trades  Hall  section  own  and  control  the  Daily  Standard  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  A.W.U.  section  own  and  control  the  Worker. 

The  study  of  the  interaction  of  these  two  sections  in  the  Labour 
movement  necessitates  a  description  of  the  political  organisation 
of  the  Labour  Party.  In  every  electorate  in  Queensland  there  is 
a  Workers’  Political  Organisation  (W.P.O.),  which  most  usually 
has  many  lesser  branches.  The  branches  send  delegates  to  the 
Central  Council  in  proportion  to  their  membership,  and  the 
Central  Council  controls  the  election  for  the  particular  electorate. 
In  addition  to  this  each  W.P.O.  sends  one  delegate  (elected)  to 
the  triennial  Labour  Convention,  which  is  held  some  time  before 
a  general  election.  The  Convention  also  contains  delegates  from 
a  certain  number  of  unions.  These  latter  constitute  the  indus¬ 
trialist  section.  The  chief  business  of  the  Convention  is  to 
appoint  a  Central  Political  Executive  (C.P.E.)  chosen  from 
amongst  members  of  Convention.  The  real  business  of  the 
C.P.E.  is  to  control  an  election  or  matters  affecting  the  electorate. 
It  tends,  like  most  similar  bodies,  to  regard  itself  as  permanently 
constituted,  and  consequently  is  often  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
dominate  the  Caucus,  t.e.,  the  Labour  members  of  Parliament. 
The  C.P.E.  recently  declared,  for  example,  that  the  Caucus  must 
not  make  appointments  to  the  Legislative  Council  without  its 
consent.  This  attempt  to  dominate  the  politician  is  probably 
industrialist  in  origin,  as  is  certainly  also  a  rule  passed  by  the  1916 
Convention  that  politicians,  sitting  members,  must  never  be  in  a 
majority  on  the  C.P.E.  Upon  the  whole  the  politicians  and  the 
W.P.O.s  still  have  a  majority  upon  the  C.P.E.,  but  the  indus¬ 
trialists  are  very  active  and  have  other  ways  of  frightening  the 
iwliticians. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  the  political  organisation  of  which 
it  is  important  to  take  note.  Membership  of  the  W.P.O.s  is  open 
to  anyone  who  is  prepared  to  vote  Labour,,  whether  a  member  of 
a  union  or  not.  A  prominent  Labour  leader  once  said  disgustedly 
to  a  .friend  of  the  writer  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
W.p.O.s  are  not  true  Labourites  at  all,  but  only  humani¬ 
tarians.  This  is  probably  still  very  largely  true.  The  existence 
of  a  large  humanitarian,  and  not  specially  class-conscious,  element 
within  the  Labour  Party  is  made  apparent  at  times  by  cleavage 
over  some  national  question,  such  as  the  split  over  Conscription 
which  took  Mr.  John  Adamson,  a  former  Labour  Minister,  and 
his  followers  out  of  the  party.  The  W.P.O.  takes  women  as 
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members ;  it  also  takes  the  small  employer,  the  man  who  employs 
no  one  but  works  for  himself,  and  so  on. 

The  W.P.O.  constantly  occupies  itself  with  the  organisation  of 
dances,  euchre  parties,  “socials,”  picnics  and  the  like.  It  does 
{his  primarily  to  raise  funds  locally  for  local  needs,  but  it  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  all  Labour  supporters  in  constant  relation  to  one 
another  in  amusement  and  discussion.  Politicians  and  industrial¬ 
ists  always  appear  at  these  functions  and  make  themselves  agree¬ 
able.  In  the  country  districts  the  W.P.O.  attracts  many  people 
thus.  More  important*  still,  it  gets  hold  of  the  young  people,  and 
by  simply  assuming  that  they  must  vote  Labour  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  vote'* otherwise. 

As  against  all  this  the  industrialist  is  definitely  dissatisfied  with 
his  control  of  politics  and  the  politician,  and  is  using  the  W.P.O. s 
as  a  means  of  spreading  his  particular  propagandisms.  The  in¬ 
dustrialist  is  endeavouring  to  turn  the  politician’s  flank  by  con¬ 
verting  the  W.P.O. s  to  belief  in  the  industrial  domination  of  poli¬ 
ticians  (and  of  everything  else).  It  is  this  influence  which  gives 
the  industrial  section  its  power  and  frightens  the  politician. 

The  A.W.U.,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  union,  stands  apart 
from  all  others  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  until  recently  at  any 
rate,  it  was  more  political  ”  than  “  industrialist.”  At  one  time 
it  used  to  admit  politicians  to  its  membership  (they  were  classified 
as  unskilled  labourers),  which  shows  how  strongly  political  it  has 
been.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it  no  longer  admits  poli¬ 
ticians  shows  that  here,  too,  the  “  industrial  ”  ferment  has  begun 
to  work.  The  A.W.U.  includes  unskilled  workers,  all  workers  in 
country  districts,  miners,  sugar  w*orkers,  shearers  and  so  on.  The 
various  sections  have  a  large  ^measure  of  autonomy  conceded  to 
them,  but  the  A.W.U.  is  over  all.  The  A.W.U.  is  not  affiliated 
with  the  Trades  Hall.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Trades 
Hall  will  not  allow  sectional  representation  to  the  A.W.U.  If  it 
did  the  A.W.U.  would  have  at  least  seventeen  times  the  voting 
strength  of  the  ordinary  Trades  Hall  Union  and  would  capture 
the  Trades  Hall  in  the  “  political”  interest.  The  A.W.U.  mem¬ 
bers  represent,  as  has  already  been  said,  a  main  part  of  the 
support  of  Labour  politicians,  and  a  large  part  of-  the  resistance 
to  the  “  industrialist  ”  movement.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  industrialist  notion  is  increasing  its  hold  amongst  members  of 
the  A.W.U.  But  it  is  still  true  to  say  that  the  A.W.U.  believes 
in  politics  and  the  politician.  It  dominates  the  W.P.O. s  more 
than  any  other  union,  and  is  more  difficult  to  handle  owing  to  its 
varied  and  scattered  membership.  The  A.W.U.  is  still  socialistic 
and  on  the  whole  moderate.  It  has  a  good  recruiting  record  and 
is  80  far  loyal.  Not  all  its  members  are  immovably  of  one  political 
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colour.  Some  of  them  voted  Nationalist  at  the  last  Federal 
Election. 

The  Trades  Hall  group  of  unions  are  the  kernel  and  centre  of 
the  ‘  ‘  industrialist  movement.  Their  influence  in  politics  is  at 
present  small.  The  last  appointments  to  the  Legislative  Council 
by  the'  Caucus,  for  example,  included  A.W.U.  members  and 
representatives  of  the  W.P.O.s,  but  no  “  industrialists.”  But 
none  the  less  the  most  vigorous  thing  in  the  Labour  movement  at 
present  is  the  active.  Trades  Hall,  propagandist,  ”  industrialist” 
section.  It  is  both  clever  and  persistent.  It  is  now  organising  an 
“Industrialist  Propaganda  Committee”  (the  outcome  of  the 
recent  Labour  Congress  in  Brisbane),  and  it  sends  representatives 
to  all  W.P.O.  meetings.  As  a  result,  the  W.P.O.s  are  beginning 
to  develop  class-consciousness  to  a  more  marked  extent,  and  this 
new  factor  in  Labour  political  organisation  gives  weight  and  im¬ 
portance  to  the  opinions  of  revolutionary  members  who,  a  fe\r 
years  ago,  would  not  have  been  listened  to.  The  politicians  dis¬ 
like  all  this  extremely,  but  they  are  disinclined  for  meetings  with 
the  ”  industrialists.”  An  attempt  was  recently  made  in  Brisbane 
to  organise  a  debate  between  three  industrialists  and  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament.  At  the  last  moment  the  politicians  refused 
to  appear,  saying  that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  which,  of 
course,  was  nonsense.  The  ”  industrialists  ”  do  not  risk  an  open 
breach,  but  they  are  making  great  efforts  to  capture  the  W.P.O.s. 

Such  is  the  struggle  within  the  Labour  movement,  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  so  easy  as^  might  at  first  appear  to  say  what  issue  of 
it  is  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  Queensland  and  of  Australia. 

/As  has  been  said,  the  numbers  and  general  character  of  the  union¬ 
ists  composing  the  A.W.U.  are  at  present  a  safeguard  against  any 
general  disloyalty  in  the  sense  which  that  word  acquires  in  war¬ 
time.  And  from  that  point  of  view  it  would  seem  obviously 
desirable  that  the  attempt  of  the  extremists  to  “industrialise” 
the  Labour  movement  should  be  frustrated.  But  there  are 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  A.W.U.  and  the  views  it  repre¬ 
sents  should  remain  the  dominant  influence  in  the  Labour  move¬ 
ment.  The  A.W.U.  stands  for  permanent  social  cleavage.  It 
has  practically  no  conception  of  the  social  character  of  industry. 
The  securing  of  shorter  hours  and  higher  \vages  seems  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  limit  of  itrf  political  aspiration.  Motives  of  revenge  and 
the  desire  to  make  the  employing  class  “  squeal”  bulk  far  too 
largely  in  its  political  outlook.  The  permanent  domination  of  the 
Labour  movement  by  the  A.W.U.  type  of  thought  would  mean 
the  perpetuation  of  the  class-war  with  all  the  evils  which  that  war 
entails.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  least  debatable  whether  the 
capture  of  the  Labour  movement  by  the  Industrialist  extremists 
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would  not  indirectly  have  a  beneficially  clarifying  effect  u]|j^n 
Australian  political  life.  It  might  serve  to  precipitate  the  disloyal 
element  in  the  movement,  and  to  leave  the  rest  free  to  seek 
another  and'  a  saner  combination.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  this  is  the  issue  most  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of  political 
health.  The  “industrialists”  are,  of  course,  dominated  by  a 
deeper  and  fiercer  class-consciousness  than  that  of  the  A.W.U. 
The  practical  outcome  of  their  teaching  is  Bolshevism.  The 
success,  of  their  propaganda  would  mean  social  disruption  and 
disaster.  But  it  may  be  that  only  along  this  perilous  road  can  we 
travel  to  a  better  and  saner  world  in  the  days  to  come. 

W. 


FIELD-MAKSHAL  ALLENBY’S  CAMPAIGNS. 


Their  Political  Effect. 

The  decision  reached  in  the  summer  of  1917  to  undertake  an  offen¬ 
sive  on  a  considerable  scale  against  the  Turk  in  Palestine  was, 
from  a  political  standpoint,  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  of 
the  war.  It  may  w'ell  prove  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  steps  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  For 
whatever  the  immediate  compromise  may  be,  it  cannot  be  final. 
The  issues  raised  by*  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  and  Syria  from 
Turkish  rule,  by  the  opening  up  of  Mesopotamia  with  its  immense 
economic  possibilities,  by  the  artificial  resuscitation  of  Arab  ideas 
of  Domination  from  Damascus  to  Mecca  are  far  too  complex  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  handful  of  mandates  -and  a  discussion  or  two  in 
Paris  or  London.  The  profoundest  depths  of  racial  and  religious 
feeling  have  been  stirred ;  the  most  venerable  and  austere  of  the 
traditions  of  the  old  world  have  been  dragged  into  the  political 
arena.  These  are  matters  that  cannot  be  lightly  or  ignorantly 
handled.  'By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we,  to  put  it  bluntly,  did  the 
job,  w'e  have  to  realise  that  new  and  great  responsibilities  have 
become  ours  in  the  Middle  East,  an  area  in  which  we  have  hitherto 
played  but  an  inconsiderable  part.  British  foreign  policy  must  of 
necessity  be  vitally  modified.  For  Egypt  a  new  era  oi>ens. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  all  this  was  realised  by  those  directly 
responsible  for  this  fateful  decision.  Pre-occupied  with  military 
considerations,  which  it  is  not  our  present  task  to  discuss,  they 
sent  out  General  Allenby  to  take  over  the  command  in  Egypt. 
This  he  did  on  June  28th,  1917.  He  had  been  instructed  to  look 
into  the  situation  and  “  to  report  on  the  conditions  in  which  offen¬ 
sive  operations  against  the  Turkish  Army  on  the  Palestine  front 
might  be  undertaken.”  At  that  time  the  primary  object  of  our 
collecting  and  maintaining  a  considerable  force  in  Egypt  had  been 
attained.  The  Suez  Canal,  which  it  was  essential  to  protect,  had 
been  reached  by  the  Turks  in  1915,  and,  although  no  hurt  w^as  done 
to  it,  it  was  thereby  made  clear  that  despite  the  difficulties  of 
transport  and  shortage  of  water  in  the  desert,  the  enemy  had  suffi¬ 
cient  endurance  and  energy  to  cross  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  By  the 
summer  of  1917  all  danger  of  this  was  over.  The  Canal,  which 
earlier  Lord  Kitchener  had  bitingly  observed  was  rather  defending 
us  than  we  it,  had  been  protected  by  a  chain  of  strong  and  well 
constructed  defences  from  Port  Said  to  Suez.  The  enemy  had 
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been  driven  out  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  as  the  result  of  the  steady 
advance  of  our  troops  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1916 ;  an 
advance  which  had  been  punctuated  by  various  successful  encoun¬ 
ters  such  as  that  of  Romani  in  August,  and  had  been  backed  up, 
and  indeed  rendered  possible,  by  the  laying  down  of  a  military 
railway  and  pipe  line  eastwards  from  Kantara  on  the  Canal, 
’Thus,  in  our  turn,  we  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  transport  and 
water  supply  inseparable  from  desert  operations.  El  Arish  and 
Rafa,  relatively  important  places,  had  fallen  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  year.  Penetrating  a  little  way  into  Palestine,  General  Murray, 
then  Commander-in-Chief,  had  launched  attacks  against  Gaza  in 
the  spring  of  1917.  These  had  proved  unsuccessful.  Had  General 
Murray  driven  the  enemy  out  of  Gaza  at  that  time  it  is  doubtful 
what  further  movement  he  would  have  considered  feasible.  He 
was  certainly  not  in  possession  of  resources  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  undertake  prolonged  or  extensive  operations  in  Palestine.  It 
could,  however,  be  said,  when  General  Allenby  arrived,  that  Egypt 
and  the  Canal  had  been  made  safe. 

That  was  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  say.  Many  thought  at  that 
time,  and  doubtless  many  think  still,  that,  given  the  increasing 
pressure  in  other  theatres  of  the  war  and  the  impossibility  of  esti¬ 
mating  future  requirements  there  of  men  and  material,  we  should 
have  remained  satisfied  that  in  Egypt  enough  had  been  done  and 
have  stood  on  the  defensive  on  the  Palestine  frontier  for  the  rest 
of  the  war.  This  would  have  been  a  monotonous  but  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  or  expensive  business.  Our  positions  extending  from  the 
coast  before  Gaza  inland  to  Beersheba  could  have  been  strength¬ 
ened.  Had  the  natural  desire  to  avenge  earlier  disasters  been 
allowed  to  prevail,  or  strategical  considerations  rendered  it  advis¬ 
able,  Gaza  could  have  been  taken  and  our  permanent  positions 
established  on  the  higher  ground  which  the  Turks  had  been  able 
''  in  the  first  instance  to  choose.  With  a  commander  of  the  marked 
skill  and  abundant  energy  of  General  Allenby  this  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  difficulty.  It  was  for  some  time  considered 
possible  that  the  Germans  might  order  and  contribute  to  a  really 
important  offensive  on  the  Palestine  front.  A  strong  defensive 
line,  such  as  General  Allenby  would  have  known  well  how  to 
contrive,  could  have  met  such  an  offensive  without  flinching.  The 
desert  railway  from  the  Canal,  a  masterpiece  of  plucky  and 
resourceful  effort,  was  working  admirably,  and  together  with  the 
system  of  supply  could  be  counted  upon  to  cope  with  any  emer¬ 
gency.'  The  probability  was,  too,  that  the  Turk  would  have 
accepted  not  without  relief  a  defensive  policy  on  our  part.  Pro¬ 
portionately  he  had  expended  his  resources  at  Gallipoli  very  much 
more  heavily  than  ourselves.  For  him,  prematurely  exhausted,  a 
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campaign  in  Palestine,  amid  the  turmoil  of  a  great  war,  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  thing  to  equip  and  handle.  Palestine  was  a 
long  way  from  his  principal  sources  of  supply,  the  Baghdad  Pail-  ;j 
way  was  unfinished,  Arabia  was  in  revolt.  For  us,  on  the  other  1 
hand,  Alexandria,  our  large  and  by  then  well-equipped  Middle  | 
Eastern  military  base,  was  within  easy  reach.  Port  Said  was  a  I 
still  more  accessible  auxiliary  to  it,  and  resources  of  many  kinds,  I 
food,  forage,  animals,  clothing  could  be  brought  safely  to  Saez  I 
from  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Japan,  or  even  the  | 
United  States.  The  Turk  had,  like  ourselves,  a  military  railway  I 
system  leading  to  his  Palestine  line,  but  it  was  extremely  ram-  p 
shackle  and  short  of  rolling  stock.  Whilst  we  could  command  [1 
adequate  supplies  of  coal,  the  enemy  was  largely  dependent  for  I; 
fuel  on  local  supplies  of  wood.  As  he  ruthlessly  cut  down  the  olive  li 
trees  of  the  Palestinian,  the  Turk  saw  his  future  resources  steadily  E’ 
decreasing  while  the  popular  hatred  of  him  grew.  Even  with  our 
generous  and  prompt  organisation  of  supply  we  found  a  campaign  j 
in  Palestine  sufficiently  arduous.  To  the  Turkish  soldier,  badly  fed  { 
and  clothed,  unpaid,  tyrannised  over  by  mediocre  and  incredibly  ! 
selfish  German  bulfies,  the  hardship  was  infinitely  greater.  j 

Moreover,  it  may  with  good  reason  be  urged,  the  adoption  of  a  | 
defensive  policy  would  have  worked  out  greatly  to  the  advantage  J 
of  Egypt  itself.  When  in  March  of  this  year  the  violent  spirits  j 
of  the  El  Azhar  University  in  Cairo  and  the  “  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians  ’  ’  party  sent  out  their  emissaries  throughout  the  length  ] 
and  breadth  of  Egypt  in  an  endeavour  to  induce  the  “  fellahin"  | 
for  the  first  time  in  Egyptian  history  to  revolt  against  British  rule,  I 
the  argument  they  successfully  used  was  that  much  local  injustice  j 
had  been  done  in  connection  with  recruiting  for  the  Egyptian 
Labour  Corps  and  with  the  purchase  of  camels.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this.  Both  operations  had  been  extensive. 

By  1918  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  was  working  with  a 
total  of  skilled  and  unskilled  Egyptian  personnel  which  exceeded 
135,000,  and  of  these  100,000  belonged  to  the  Egyptian  Labour 
Corps.  These  men,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  peasants, 

•  were  engaged  on  six  months’  contracts,  .thus  affording  a  total 
annual  turnover  of  some  270,000  men,  apart  from  replacement  of 
casualties.  The  number  of  camels  in  use  may  be  said  to  have 
maintained  an  average  of  30,000  over  the  period  covered  by  General 
■  Allenby’s  campaigns.  Both  recruiting  and  purchase  had  to  be  | 
made  practically  compulsory.  The  War  had  drawn  out  of  the 
Egyptian  AdministratioiMnany  of  its  best  and  most  energetic  raeo, 
some  for  general,  others  for  specialised  service,  and  while  the 
Army  benefited  greatly  the  efficiency  of  administration  in  Egypt 
was  undoubtedly  impaired.  Especially  in  the  provinces,  where 
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I  the  recruiting  of  men  and  the  purchase  of  camels  was  chiefly  in 
progress,  it  became  impossible  to  maintain  the  former  standard  of 
supervision.  Left  largely  to  themselves,  the  “  mudirs  ”  and  other 
I  local  authorities  reverted  gladly  to  hereditary  habits  of  bullying, 
and  corruption,  and  the  unlucky  “  fellah  ”  suffered  accordingly. 
The  agitators,  far  from  disclosing  the  real  cause  of  his  sufferings, 
sought  to  convince  him  that  the  Englishman,  who  before  the 
I  establishment  of  the  Protectorate  had  of  necessity  walked  warily 
in  Egypt,  was  now  showing  his  hand,  and  was  proving  as  unscrupu- 
I  lous  a  tyrant  as  ever  Turk  had  been.  Had  the  invasion  of  Syria 
i  and  Palestine  never  taken  place  these  heavy  demands  for  labour 
\  and  animals  would  not  have  arisen  and  the  “fellahin,”  most  docile 
of  mortals,  would  in  all  probability  have  remained  quiet.  Apart 
from  the  general  intellectual  restlessness  inseparable  amongst 
native  races  from  prolonged  warfare  near  at  hand,  other  influences 
•  directly  attributable  to  events  in  Palestine  'and  Syria  combined  to 
increase  discontent  in  Egypt.  Had  a  defensive  policy  been 
adopted  on  the  Palestine  frontier  the  Egyptian  disturbances  of 
this  spring  would  probably  never  have  occurred.  It  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  could  even  now  maintain  that  all  danger  of  their 
repetition  is  past. 

An  advance  into  Palestine  was  decided  upon,  and,  given  the 
conditions,  no  better  man  than  General  Allenby  could  have  been 
chosen  to  carry  it  out.  He  had  informed  the  Army  Council  of 
his  requirements  in  July,  1917.  On  October  27th  he  began  the 
bombardment  of  Gaza.  Beersheba  was  captured  on  October  31  st. 
Gaza  fell  on  Novemer  7th  and  Jaffa  on  November  16th.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  9th  Jerusalem  surrendered.  For  this  brilliantly  conceived  and 
''almost  bewilderingly  rapid  campaign  General  Allenby  had  a  force 
of  some  267,000  British  and  Indian  troops.  The  following 
autumn  a  further  move  was  made  and  the  operations  undertaken 
which,  to  use  General  Allenby ’s  unassuming  words,  “  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  army,  the  liberation  of  Palestine 
and  Syria  and  the  occupation  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo.”  The 
dates  are  significant.  On  September  19th,  1918,  the  advance 
began.  Haifa  fell  on  September  23rd,  Damascus  on  October  1st, 
Beirut  on  October  6th,  Tripoli  on  October  13th,  and  Aleppo  on 
October  26th.  Aleppo  is  over  300  miles  from  our  former  front 
line.  Meanwhile  the  war  itself  was  everywhere  collapsing.  The 
Armistice  with  Bulgaria  was  signed  on  September  29th,  that  with 
Turkey  on  October  30th,  that  with  Austria  on  November  4th,  that 
with  Germany  on  November  11th.  At  the  Armistice  with  Turkey 
General  Allenby’s  forces  comprised  some  341,000  British  and 
Indian  troops,  together  with  133,000  Egyptians.  The  extent  of 
the  area  thus  conquered,  apart  from  its  extraordinary  variety  of 
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race  and  natural  condition,  is  not  perhaps  always  realised. 
Further  advance  was  made  in  Cilicia  and  towards  the  Euphrates 
valley.  The  construction  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  was  vigorously 
taken  in  hand.  By  the  present  summer  the  area  under  General 
Allenby’s  control  may  be  roughly  described  as  extending  from 
Konia,  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Baghdad  Railway, 
eastwards  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  thus  linking  up 
with  Mesopotamia,  and  southwards  through  Syria  and  Palestine 
to  Egypt  and  the  frontier  of  the’  Soudan !  Economically  this 
immense  area  may  be  most  simply  considered  as  consisting  of  three 
parts — Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria.  Each  will  doubtless  find  its 
separate  salvation,  but,  at  any  rate  for  many  years  to  come,  their 
economic  and  social  development  must  be  closely  interwoven. 

On  June  16,  1918,  in  the  railway  station  at  Jerusalem  the  writer 
witnessed  a  scene  which  he  considered  historic.  Sufficiently 
dilapidated  on  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  the  previous  December, 
the  station  was  now  cleanly  and  better  ordered.  By  its  solitary 
platform  stood  a  special  train  of  the  Egyptian  State  Railways.  A 
group  of  eminent  personages  gathered  to  enter  it.  This  was  the 
first  train  in  history  to  proceed  direct  from  Jerusalem  to  Cairo. 
The  military  railway  which  had  been  constructed  from  Kantara  on 
the  Suez  Canal  across  the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  had  crept  forward  into  Palestine 
as  our  troops  advanced  and  had  climbed  the  arid  Judaean  mountains 
to  the  Holy  City.  A  swing  railway  bridge  had  been  placed  across 
the  Canal  at  Kantara,  that  astonishing  military  city  of  some 
120,000  souls  which  had  sprung  into  existence  on  the  bare  and 
desolate  Canal  bank.  The  railway  link  between  Egypt  and  Pales¬ 
tine  had  been  forged — between  Africa  and  the  Middle  East! 
Even  if  the  Kantara  bridge  be  not  maintained  and  a  tunnel. sub¬ 
stituted  for  it,  perhaps  at  some  more  convenient  place,  direct  rail¬ 
way  connection  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  has  become  an 
economic  necessity  for  both.  Haifa  is  the  only  seaport  Palestine 
possesses,  and,  even  when  Haifa  becomes  the  second  Bombay  into 
which  we  have  already  begun  to  transform  it,  the  need  for  railway 
communication  between  Egypt  and  Palestine  will  not  be  notably 
diminished.  Hitherto  in  its  economic  life  Egypt  has  remained 
markedly  isolated.  Inscrutable,  complex,  such  outside  commer¬ 
cial  relations  as  had  been  established  had  been  chiefly  with  the 
Western  European  nations,  whose  representatives  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  had  come  to  dominate  and  exploit  Egyptian  industry. 
Egypt  had  no  neighbours.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  fully  into 
the  changes  which  these  last  years  have  brought  about  in  Egyptian 
affairs.  They  penetrate  far  below  the  decorative  surface  which  is 
all  the  average  Englishman  sees  or  cares  to  see.  The  War  has 
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brought  an  immense  access  of  wealth  to  Egypt,  wealth  in  cash 
rather  than  credit,  but  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  this  wealth  has 
fallen  into  English  hands.  Many  who  study  Egyptian  progress, 
halting  though  it  be,  are  convinced  that  Egypt  stands  to-day  on 
the  threshold  of  a  large  industrial  development.  Everywhere  new 
gateways  have  opened  through  which  Egyptian  caravans  may  pass. 
The  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  have  turned  from 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople  to  Alexandria,  ahd  their  glance  will 
not  lightly  be  diverted.  Egypt  has  rich  neighbours  now.  Yet 
more  significantly  than  ever  the  paradox  stands  out  that,  whereas 
the  Englishman  has  saved  Egypt  from  bankruptcy  and  governs 
Egypt  well,  his  industrial  stake  in  the  country  is  a  very  minor  one. 
He  rules,  but  reaps  poor  reward  for  his  toil.  Throughout  the 
Middle  East  it  is  he,  more  than  other  Europeans,  who  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  new  and  refreshing  doctrines  of  “  self-determina¬ 
tion,”  of  the  rights  of  smaller  races,  that  the  War  has  evoked ! 
It  is  he  who  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arab  world,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Morocco,  most  generously  endorsed  the  “fourteen  points”  of 
President  Wilson  which  became  a  chief  pretext  for  the  recent 
Egyptian  disturbances  and  are  spreading  distrust  and  restlessness 
throughout  Northern  Africa  and  the  Levant.  Shallow  idealism, 
pedantically  phrased,  is  very  welcome  to  half -a  weakened  minds, 
many  of  which  the  Englishman  himself  has  taken  pains  to  educate. 
These  things  we  must  consider.  It  is  not  enough  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government  in  Egypt ;  we  must  control  social  life  and 
social  ideals  and  with  fair  competition  greatly  strengthen  our  hold 
in  commerce  and  industry.  Amongst  educated  Egyptians  there 
are  few  real  separatists,  and  the  prospect  of  increased  prosperity 
will  lessen  their  number.  Two  views  prevail.  Some  are  content 
to  leave  the  higher  offices  in  European  hands,  but  desire  that  more 
of  the  subordinate  posts  should  fall  to  Egyptians.  That  was 
Cromer’s  policy,  and  should  be  pursued,  although  there  are  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Others  urge  that  the  time  is  now  ripe 
for  Egypt  to  be  left  in  Egyptian  hands  with  the  Suez  Canal,  geo¬ 
graphically  quite  distinct  from  the  Nile  delta,  remaining  for  the 
European,  to  whom  it  is  clearly  a  vital  possession.  A  “  safety 
belt”  might  accompany  it  consisting,  on  the  east,  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  and,  on  the  west,  of  an  area  so  adjusted  as  to  avoid 
interference  with  any  big  delta  towns ! 

In  Palestine  and  Syria  Lord  Allenby  established  a  provisional 
government  which  is  called  the  Occupied  Enemy  Territory  Ad¬ 
ministration.  This  organisation,  working,  of  course,  under  refe¬ 
rence  to  martial  law,  became  finally  divided  into  four  areas.  East, 
South,  West  and  North.  O.E.T.A.  South  is  Palestine.  O.E.T.A. 
North  and  West  have  a  French  administration,  and  comprise  a 
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district  extending  from  the  Palestine  boundary  for  some  distance 
westwards  and  northwards  of  Alexandretta.  The  Lebanon  crest 
forms  its  eastern  frontier,  and  Beirut,  Tripoli  and  Alexandretta 
will  remain  its  principal  commercial  centres.  O.E.T.A.  East, 
with  its  Arab  Administration  under  the  astute  Emir  Peisal, 
reaches  from  well  to  the  northward  of  Aleppo  and  from  the  Upper 
Euphrates  southwards  to  the  Hedjaz  kingdom,  following  the  line 
of  the  Medina  railway.  The  Lebanon,  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea  mark  its  western  limits.  Damascus  is  its  capital, 
but  Aleppo  is  destined  to  become  the  most  important  railway  and 
trade  centre  in  Northern  Syria.  Northward  of  the  OE.T.A. 
areas  a  belt  has  remained  under  direct  military  control.  Hallway 
administration  has  remained  hitherto  in  British  hands. 

As  a  temporary  measure  and,  indeed,  as  constituting  a  useful 
basis  for  any  subsequent  administrative  structure,  the  Occupied 
Enemy  Territory  Administration  deserves  high  praise.  It  has 
suffered  throughout  from  the  lack  of  available  men  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  administrative  methods,  but  of  the  few  who  had  such 
knowledge  a  high  percentage  were  really  able  and  all  were  im¬ 
mensely  keen.  Their  task  was  no  light  one.  The  countries  “  had 
suffered  from  centuries  of  neglect  and  the  passage  of  contesting 
armies.  ’  ’  The  people  ‘  ‘  were  irhpoverished  and  ill-nourished  as 
the  result  of  exhaustive  Turkish  requisitions  and  the  blockade  to 
which  the  country,  while  under  Turkish  rule,  had  been  subjected 
by  the  Allies.”  The  writer  can  testify  to  the  tragic  exhaustion 
of  Palestine.  In  Syria,  with  far  greater  natural  resources,  the 
situation  was  scarcely  less  grave.  But  much  of  the  work  done  by 
the  O.E.T.A.  men  was  conceived  and  carried  out  in  the  happiest 
vein  of  the  old  English  colonising  spirit.  Generations  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  peace  had  hot  extinguished  that.  Much  was  crude. 
Many  mistakes  were  doubtless  ma^de.  But  nothing  was  timid  or 
merely  negative,  and  throughout  the  whole  system  fair  play  and 
common-sense  ruled.  This  impressed  the  liberated  communities 
to  an  almost  unbelievable  degree  and  established  British  prestige 
so  hrmly,  and  set  up  so  high  a  standard  of  social  justice  in  the 
public  mind,  that  these  things  must  be  most  carefully  estimated  as 
a  political  factor  in  any  future  programme.  It  will  take  genera¬ 
tions  for  the  peoples  of  Palestine  and  Syria  to  forget  that  not  only 
was  it  the  British  who  freed  them  from  the  Turk,  but  it  was  the 
British  also  who  started  reasonable  hfe  for  them  once  more, 
ensuring  them  safety  of  property  and  person  and  acting  always 
with  honesty  and  singleness*  of  purpose.  Postal  facilities  for 
civilians  were  restored.  Commerce  revived  with  the  introduction 
of  the  stable  Egyptian  currency.  The  financial  and  judicial 
systems  were  set  on  their  feet  again.  Schools  were  re-opened. 
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Policing  was  re-established.  In  Palestine,  where  perhaps  the 
need  was  greatest,  the  transformation  thus  effected  was  little 
short  of  marvellous. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  Palestine  be  allowed  to  pass 
under  any  one  regime  because  of  sentimental  reasons.  A  country 
can  only  prosper  under  conditions  of  full  economic  freedom,  and 
to  allow  Palestine  to  become  artificially  an  organised  ‘  ‘  spiritual 
home”  for  a  certain  section  of  the  Jewish  race  would  be  both 
cynical  and  reactionaiy.  There  are  many  Jews  in  Palestine  who 
are  broad-minded  and  useful  members  of  the  community,  and 
these  might  w'ell  be  added  to  by  thoroughly  scrutinised  immigra¬ 
tion,  having  regard  to  the  cardinal  fact  that  Palestine  wants  capi¬ 
tal  more  than  men  at  the  moment.  For  all  of  us  Palestine  em¬ 
bodies  reverent  associations,  and  pilgrims  will  go  there  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  as  transport  facilities  develop.  For  all  such  every 
consideration  should  be  shown.  But  no  country  can  live  on  tourist 
traffic  and  the  sale  of  relics  and  souvenirs.  There  are  certainly 
good  openings  in  Palestine  for  intelligent  and  up-to-date  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  probably  in  metals  and  chemicals.  Towns  are  lament¬ 
ably  few.  Gaza  will  probably  never  be  resuscitated,  and  Jaffa 
has  no  harbour  worthy  the  name.  Jerusalem  is  a  city  apart ;  it 
exists  on  charity  and  pilgrims;  its  inhabitants  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin.  Haifa  will  become  the  commercial  capital  of  Palestine. 
And  if  its  future  rulers,  without  sectarian  bias,,  worh  steadily  for 
the  industrial  and  commercial  progress  of  the  country,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Palestine  should  not  eventually  take  its  place  among 
the  prosperous  smaller  nations  of  the  world.  The  resources  are 
there,  but  as  yet  largely  untapped.  Capital  is  wanted  and  brains 
to  use  it  wisely. 

In  comparison  with  Syria,  the  condition  of  Palestine  is  rudi¬ 
mentary,  and  its  social  problems  simple  indeed.  Diplomatic 
verbiage  about  mandates  is  not  likely  to  create  much  impression 
m  Syria.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  the  test  of 
administration,  and  the  intelligence  of  a  great  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  such  as  to  make  the  test  sufficiently  exacting. 

Overshadowing  everything  in  Syria  is  the  problem  of  the  Arab. 
This  goes  far  deeper, than  any  discussion  of  past  obligations,  public 
or  secret.  For  the  problem  of  the  Arab  is  the  problem  of  the 
East.  As  the  East  is  one  and  unalterable,  so  the  Arab 
is  one  and  unalterable ;  at  heart  he  is  the  same  man,  whether 
be  come  from  the  Hedjaz,  Damascus  or  Tunis.  It  is 
not  our  task  here  to  judge,  or  describe,  our  military  action  in 
connection  with  the  Hedjaz.  Already  in  1916  guns,  ammunition 
and  stores ‘had  been  sent  there.  In  the  following  year  these  con¬ 
signments  assumed  considerable  proportions.  They  included 
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captured  Turkish  guns,  German  machine  guns,  explosives  and 
some  70,000  rifles.  The  Sherifian  Army  became  our  ally,  and  the 
right  flank  of  our  long  line  of  communications  through  Palestine 
and  Syria  was  secured.  Politically,  forces  were  thereby  let  loose 
over  which  it  will  take  many  years  and  much  labour  for  civilisa¬ 
tion  to  regain  control.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  In  the 
emergency  of  the  hour  the  Arab  was  brought  in  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  the  work  of  civilisation  ;  yet,  profoundly  reactionary  in  creed 
and  habit,  civilisation  means  much  less  to  him  than  to  the  Turk. 
The  Arab  has  been  deliberately  intoxicated  with  visions  of  terri¬ 
torial  ..aggrandisement  and  the  resyscitation  of  Arab  Empire  as  a 
reward  for  his  co-operation.  But  the  Arab  is  incapable  of  govern¬ 
ing  a  modern  civilised  State  as^  it  should  be  governed,  and  to 
entrust  such  a  State  to  him  would  be  a  measure  of  the  most 
callous  ix)litical  cynicism.  For  centuries  the  Arab  has  not 
changed  in  thought  or  method,  and  those  who  in  Damascus  or  its 
neighbourhood  have  seen  something  of  Arab  administration  during 
these  last  months  know  well  into  what  a  turmoil  of  misgovern- 
ment,  corruption,  pillage  and  economic  paralysis  a  modern  arti¬ 
ficially  constructed  Arab  State  would  quickly  slide.  Facts  must 
be  faced  because  human  lives  and  human  hopes  cannot  indefinitely 
be  played  with.  For  us  to  establish  Arab  authority  in  Syria  or 
Palestine,  under  whatever  panoply  of  mandates,  would  involve  the 
loss  of  all  our  new  and  hardly  won  prestige  in  the  Middle  East, 
would  ruin  our  immense  commercial  prospects  there,  and  would 
nullify  the  great  achievement  of  Lord  Allenby  and  his  men.  And 
we  should  assuredly  lose  Egypt  for  ever. 

Lindsay  Bashfobd. 


THE  WOMAN’S  PAET. 


What  to  do  with  our  women  is  a  problem  vexing  the  heart  of 
man  even  more  acutely  than  the  scrapping  of  warships,  the 
washing  of  dirty  and  clean  Government  linen,  and  the  recasting 
of  the  mould  of  theatrical  touring  managers. 

Without  envy  and  with  all  deference,  men  have  been  exalted 
as  the  best  tailors,  the  best  cooks,  the  best  launderers  and  the  best 
designers  of  dresses,  and  in  recognising  them  as  supreme  in  these 
arts  we  have  tempered  our  justice  with  no  economy  of  praise  and 
no  condescension  in  patronage. 

But  competition  with  us  in  the  labour  market  places  will  never 
be  accepted  amicably  by  them,  and  whilst  being  convinced  that 
those  women  who  can,  will  gladly  and  gratefully  adopt  or  return 
to  the  more  primitive  posts  of  wife  and  mother,  it  may  be 
emphasised  that  there  is  no  danger  that  feminine  legislation 
would  lead  inevitably  to  a  compulsory  Marriage  Act ;  albeit 
Divorce  without  Tears  could  well  be  the  title  of  a  popular  hand¬ 
book  published  in  the  feminine  cause,  and  signed  to  fictitious 
convention  George  X - .  " 

The  army  that  is  not  amenable  for  active  service  in  the 
maternal  ranks  should  have  its  allotments  clearly  indicated. 
Although  it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  old  hard  rule  that 
physical  industry  is  pre-eminently  suited  to  man,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  maimed  multitude  may  be  replaced  adequately  by 
the  strenuous  female  now  well  trained  by  war’s  alarms.  Equally 
certain  it  is  that  he  who  can  work  manually  and  manfiflly  should 
be  granted  his  own  job  on  reasonable  terms,  but,  despite  the 
rebuke  of  Eothermere  and  the  bellow'  of  Bottomley,  the  military 
forces  are  not  unanimous  in  declaring  it  wise  to  exclude  the 
Waacs,  Wrens,  Wrafs,  and  the  Woman’s  Legion  from  intimate 
work  on  their  behalf,  and  the  V.A.D.’s  are  permitted  perennial 
existence. 

Women  have  bravely  endured,  even  cheerfully  enjoyed  every 
opportunity  to  help,  equipping  themselves  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  and  concentrating  their  energies  in  the  righteous 'causes, 
and  if  in  a  few  athletic  or  more  idle  moments  they  have  yielded 
infer  alia  to  the  blandishments  of  photographers,  and  been 
exploited  in  the  public  Press  in  duly  becoming  attitude  and 
eostume,  what  matters  it  and  where’s  the  offence?  Have  not  the 
well  endowed,  from  the  most  noble  and  high-minded  downwards, 
suffered  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  portraiture  in  print ; 
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and  are  the  sternest  ethics  of  morality  respected  more  rigidly  by 
one  class  than  another? 

How  difficult,  by  the  way,  the  most  noble  appear  to  find  it  to 
take  up  once  more  the  loose  end  of  leisure  and  comparative 
obscurity !  They  are  feeling  very  lonely  and  dull,  these  indus¬ 
trious  rich,  who  have  revelled  in  the  committee  habit  which  is 
so  easily  acquired,  so  importantly  fostered,  and  so  faithfully 
recorded. 

Happily  the  “  Committeers  ”  have  yet  much  scope  for  their 
energies,  and  amongst  feasible  propositions  to  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  are  the  bureaux  of  general  information  and  the  advisoiy 
boards  of  ladies  to  supplement  and  assist  actively  all  municipal 
managements  in  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  the  kingdom.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  these  miniature  parliaments  are  to  be  without  emolument, 
and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  they  may  not  be  sure  of  escaping 
for  their  institution  a  justly  accusative  talking-shop  label. 

Feminine  [udgments,  directed  by  sympathy  inspired  by  experi¬ 
ence  allied  to  instinct,  will  prove  as  satisfactory  as  most,  allowing 
for  slight  prejudices  in  favour  of  marriage  and  dogs,  and  against 
drink.  Nearly  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  teetotaler  for  her 
husband  at  .least,  and  dogs,  with  drink  and  conjugality,  should 
remain  for  ever  outside  the  arena  of  her  unaided  verdict. 
Whatever  the  Minister  of  Health  may  decide  to  apportion  to  his 
selected  !^arda,  he  must  permit  no  women  absolute  power  to  vote 
about  dogs  or  drink.  Their  horror  of  excess  in  others  and  their 
passion  for  pets  will  overleap  discretion  to  the  personal  discom¬ 
fort  and  to  the  public  danger.  They  are  special  pleaders  for  i 
“only  a  little  one”  in  animpls  and  will  sacrifice  themselves  gaily 
in  the  canine  cause.  Many  a  dog-devotee  has  limited  her  holiday  , 

within  the  licensed  area,  and  many  a  Jill  Horner  is  possessed  by  j 

the  notion  that  she  is  usefully  employed  wjien  she  sits  in  a  comer  | 

alternately  rubbing  the  chest  and  the  head  of  her  unusually  , 

intelligent  pekinese  or  griffin.  Every  dog  has  every  day  and  all  | 

day  with  the  mistress  who  adores  it,  and  her  name  is  legion.  f 

But  to  return  to  my  muttons,  and  the  simplicity  of  solving  the  f 
industrial  question  now.  There  is  so  much  that  woman  may  do, 
even  should  she  be  no  longer  allowed  to  cook  and  clean  for  the  ;  [, 
soldiers,  fetch  and  carry  tabbed  officials,  conduct  the  tramcar  and 
the  ’bus,  and  sow  tame  or  wild  oats  in  further  fields.  v 

It  may  be  agreed  that  in  many  circumstances  labour  in  the  ;  |j 
near  vicinity  of  the  masculine  may  be  more  inspiring  than  the  .  ^ 
best  paid  post  marked  Women’s  Welfare  in  the  factory,  or  the  5  jj 

cr^he.  The  superabundance  of  women  in  need  of  the  living  ;  (| 

wage  must  be  provided  for,  yet  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  \  ; 

fittest  w’ill  be  sure  to  survive  if  given  time  enough  to  develop.  ’  ’  n, 
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Women  remain  at  sixes  and  sevens  or  even  eights,  restless, 
unwilling  to  re-range  themselves  exclusively  on  the  domestic 
side,  and  finding  it  no  mean  task  to  meet  the  income  tax  with 
their  reduced  income,  while  having  no  opportunity  to  increase 
it  to  mount  the  pre-war  standard  of  comfort.  Pending  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  profiteer,  and  the  re-establishment  of  international 
commerce,  money  is  hard  to  come  by  for  the  majority ;  it  is  a 
pity  that  no  official  recognition  could  be  granted  to  a  money-shop 
where  frankly  we  might  buy  five  pounds  for  six  pounds  when 
necessity  drives  us  to  such  bargain  counter. 

Servants,  food,  clothes  and  amusements  are  procurable  only  at 
the  prices  prodigious,  and  however  willing  we  may  be  to  practise 
self-denial,  we  would  all  indulge  our  young,  our  old,  and  our  sick.  - 

“You  ought  to  invest  all  your  savings  in  War  Loan”  is  the 
common  cry  accorded  the  attentive  ear,  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
patriotic  to  mention  that  those  who  did  this  some  three  years 
ago  find  themselves  now  with  less  profitable  investment,  or  a 
store  less  easily  convertible  to  its  original  value,  than  the  property 
of  the  heedless,  the  reckless,  the  prodigal,  who,  regardless  of 
national  advice,  even  exhortation,  spent  on  silks  and  satins  and 
furs  and  clothes.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  profit  is  the  minimum 
you  need  take  on  a  sable  tie  dated  1916,  or  on  a  length  of  silk' 
from  France  1915,  but  it  would  be  improper  to  labour  even  to 
reveal  any  advantage  to  the  individual  which  should  outvote 
capital  at  the  Government’s  demand. 

In  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro’s  signs-of-the-times  play  at  Wyndham’s 
Theatre  we  have  an  admirable  presentment  of  the  society  girl 
who  danced  through  the  war  and  took  her  hospital  duties  as 
decorously  and  decorative ly  as  might  be,  and  we  may  guess  that 
she  nearly  always  lunched  at  Claridge’s  and  invariably  looked 
beautiful  w'hilst  selling  flags  and  doing  crazy,  casual  'subtraction 
with  accounts  at  charity  bazaars.  Begging  as  a  duty  was  her 
hourly  joy,  and  she  held  high  revels  on  the  Marts  and  Exchanges 
from  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  quite  fresh  and  trim 
for  the  tango  and  the  camera  before  three  p.m. 

Earlier  periods  discovered  the  philanthropists  in  different  mood, 
but  no  less  earnest. 

Slumming  was  their  practical  expression,  and  the  truly  bene¬ 
volent  can  never  find  themselves  with  their  occupation  gone,  let 
building  authorities  achieve  their  comfortable  ambitions  ever  so 
wisely.  The  personal  aid  and  counsel  will  be  as  readily  received 
in  the  tenement  with  bath  complete  as  in  the  doorless  cellar  where 
the  crumpled  rag  accentuated  the  broken  window. 

Those  able  members  who  have  directed  welfare  in  the  Services 
may  well  turn  their  attention  to  the  factories,  and  others  less 
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meticulous  in  method  may  occupy  themselves  with  family  life  in 
the  social  below-stairs,  while,  as  ever,  some  may  advisedly  spare 
time  for  devotion  to  their  own  and  the  State’s  business  of  babies. 
Never  again  will  woman’s  existence  be  bounded  on  the  north  by 
shopping  and  gossip,  and  on  the  south  by  sports  and  dancing, 
while  Marriage  lights  the  whole  horizon. 

Domestic  service  will  continually  offer  as  a  refuge  for  the 
destitute  of  other  interests,  but  it  can  be  questioned  whether  a 
well-ordered  household  would  be  glad  to  welcome  immediately 
those  girls  who  have  been  in  Government  or  military  service 
circles,  not  so  far  off  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  Even  with  discipline 
well  enforced,  much  laxity  has  prevailed,  and  although  no  one 
can  grudge  the  workers  the  joys  of  public  bathing  and  pirouetting, 
and  a  supreme  satisfaction  at  being  interviewed  and  pictured 
during  such  diversions,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  women’s  war  jobs 
would  be  alien  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  servants’  hall.  Some 
interval  must  elapse  before  these  girls  will  again  consider  con¬ 
tentedly  the  confines  of  the  kitchen,  even  when  indulged  with 
the  two  days  a  week  freedom  and  the  two  hours’  daily  idleness  of 
the  demand  of  their  not  yet  authorised  union. 

Incidentally,  the  llegistry  Offices  should  be  accused  of  ham¬ 
pering  the  popularity  of  domestic  service,  and  mistresses  might 
be  well  advised  if  they  would  combine  themselves  to  protest 
against  the  doubled  wages  and  the  curtailed  duties. 

The  Registry  Offices  are  responsible  for  many  deficiencies  and 
disabilities.  Their  fees  are  based  on  percentage,  and  the  regular 
labourer  proves  less  advantageous  to  their  receipts  than  the 
temporary  help.  Daily  charwomen  now  securing  ffs.  will,  if  only 
engaged  for  three  days,  bring  promptly  to  the  till  of  the  Registry 
Office  78.  fid. ;  and  a  guinea  and  two  guineas  are  sums  not 
only  exacted  but  cheerfully  yielded  for  the  servants  who  con¬ 
descend  to  accept  ordinary  terms  of  monthly  service  and  notice. 
One  servant  tells  another  of  the  remarkable  prices  she  secures  in 
irregular  employment,  and  the  conditions  of  comfort,  ease  and 
freedom  are  exaggerated  so  that  those  would-be  employers  with 
fair  offers  find  it  impossible  to  get  the  useful  help  of  their  demands 
and  necessity.  Arithmetic  is  rarely  consulted,  and  there  seem 
few  reckoners  ready  to  teach  the  superior  charm  of  clean  beds, 
fires,  lights  and  regular  food  and  care  during  illness,  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  those  alluring  evenings  spent  at  the  cinema  with 
the  chance  of  a  new  male  acquaintance  lurking  in  every  shadowy 
corner. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  “Let  the  Waac  daughter  return  to 
help  mother  in  her  servantless,  suburban  home,’’  but  Waac 
daughter  knows  this  is  a  slow  business  compared  to  others  she 
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may  profitably  pursue,  and  VVaac  daughter  helping  mother  with 
an  unwilling  hand  and  a  distant  heart  is  not  always  an  unmixed 
joy  to  mother. 

“Come  and  talk  to  me,”  the  proprietor  of  ten  thousand  or  fewer 
of  the  best  journals  will  command.  “You  are  one  of  my  con¬ 
tributors  who  has  not  the  Golders  Green  or  the  Hammersmith 
outlook.”  With  others,  he  has  the  lenient  outlook  on  the 
literary  woman,  and  that  stricture  was  flattering  long  before 
Everyman  Theatre  loomed  upon  the  horizon  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  mounted  to  Olympus. 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  man  towards  woman  will  alter  in  the 
far-off  ages;  but  as  yet  the  more  it  changes  the  more  it  is  the 
same  jealous  thing ;  but  it  is  odd  reading  that  Horace  once  wrote  : 
“Don’t  be  excited  at  my  praising  your  best  girl’s  arms  and 
ankles.  Don’t  dream  of  being  suspicious  of  one  who  is  just 
closing  his  fortieth  year.”  Ye  gods  and  fishes  !  old  age  must  have 
come  early  in  those  days  and  climes.  With  us  at  least  senility 
is  not  previous,  and  the  wallflower  fades  as  indicative  expression 
.  of  the  ignored  and  unwanted.  By  the  way.  Lady  St.  Helier 
hopefully  assures  us  of  the  return  of  the  chaperone ;  dreams,  idle 
dreams  of  ball-room  walls  redecorated  by  wearied  fragments  of 
the  ancient  fair  playing  the  policeman’s  part  in  the  intervals  of 
being  propitiated  by  worthy  and  anxious  swains  with  regular 
incomes.  “Policeman’s  part,”  ejaculates  the  alertly  observant, 
“in  these  free  and  easy  times  a  whole  vigilance  committee  is 
required.” 

The  facile  critic  always  on  our  hearth  resents  the  feminine 
advance  in  all  directions.  “Women  are  so  material,”  he  dis- 
iwvers,  and  is  convinced  She  should  be  satisfied  that  he  is  with 
her  spiritually  whilst  he  follows  without  falter  his  own  ambitions 
and  inclinations.  It  is  seldom  that  sincerity  dares  to  risk  inter- 
i  ference  in  happy  relations  between  any  man  and  any  woman. 

I  “Genius,”  he  will  reproach,  “is  never  yours,”  and  argues, 
"was  there  ever  a  great  woman  artist  or  poet?”  And  he  hums 
at  the  prompt  suggestion  of  Eosa  Bonheur,  of  Elizabeth  Butler, 
or  Miss  Kemp-Welch ;  and  he  haws  at  the  hazard  of  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell,  Dora  Sigerson,  and  Laurence  Hope ;  he  will  grant  more 
readily  glory  to  Sappho ;  possibly  he  is  less  instructed. 

But,  encouraged  or  discouraged,  in  every  arena  we  gain  steadily, 
and  it  is  patent  that  the  adapted  may  resume  their  careers  in  the 
polite  arts  of  the  stage  and  the  studio',  or  the  politer  of  the  dress¬ 
maker  and  the  milliner — with  Lady  Templeton  as  Commandant 
—and  many  may  tread,  in  golden  slippers  from  Shoe  Lane,  the 
path  of  secretary  and  clerk,  and  a  few  can  mount  the  platform 
even  unto  the  pulpit  heights  under  ecclesiastical  auspices.  Our 
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hard-learnt  lessons  in  administration  are  valuable  assets;  we 
need  not  re-enter  the  old  land  of  modest  pretence ;  tolerance  at 
least  may  come  to  readjust  the  old  grievance — *“as  weak  as  a 
woman  ” ;  gravely,  temperately,  we  give  thanks  to  the  authorities 
who  accord  us  so  reluctantly  the  prerogative  of  power.  Let  us 
bring  to  the  mill  some  wit  and  imagination,  trying  to  teach  that 
dilatoriness  is  not  the  better  part  of  deliberation,  and  remem¬ 
bering  not  to  mention  that  we  know  sex  jealousy  is  eternal  and 
that  the  upper  hand  must  be  hidden,  if  its  velvet  glove  register 
no  more  than  six  .  nd  three-quarters  in  size^  vi 
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“THE  TWO  HOURS’  TRAFFIC  OF  OUR  STAGE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

biB, — In  commenting  on  the  omissions  in  iVJiss  Doris  Reane’s 
version  of  tiomeo  and  Juliet,  presented  at  the  Lyric  Theatre — 
notably  Juliet’s  soliloquy,  ‘‘  Gallop  apace,  you  hery -tooted  steeds,” 
and  the  fohowing  duologue  with  the  Rm’se — Mr.  Wilham  Archer 
attributes  this  drastic  excision  to  the  modem  ( ?)  taste  for  spectacular 
Shakespeare  with  the  necessity  of  getting  , the  pertormance,  within 
the  three  hours’  limit.  But  the  late  Mr.  Ernest  Carpenter,  in  his 
production  of  the  piay  at  the  Lyceum  in  lyOtt,  retamed  the  scene 
in  question,  also  the  usually  omitted  Bamshment  scene,  and  finished 
with  the  reconciliation  of  the  ”  two  households.”  bo  the  Lyric 
“cut”  was  clearly  unnecessary  in  respect  of  time.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  an  actress-manageress,  more  concerned  with  retaining 
the  full  sympathy  of  the  audience  than  a  faithtui  interpretation  of 
the  poet’s  ideas,  would  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  youthful 
Juhet’s  passionate  soliloquy  with  her  previous  day  avowal  that  she 
had  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of  marriage  1  Truth  to  tell,  the  impetu¬ 
ous  heroine’s  ”  too  sudden  ”  contract  scarcely  makes  for  favour  and 
prettmess,  which  points  the  moral  of  this  tragedy  of  uncontrolled 
passions — of  persistent  hatred  and  love  that  is  self-consuming: — 

“  Theao  violent  delights  have  violent  ends 
And  in  their  triumph  die,  like  fire  and  powder.” 

It  will  be  found  in  most  instances  that  it  is  not  scenery  so  much 
as  the  ”  star  ”  system  that  is  responsible  for  ”  cutting  ”  Shake¬ 
speare  and  obscuring  his  meaning.  The  ”  star-c^oss’d  lovers  ”  do 
not  “  bury  their  parents’  strife  ”  because  the  curtam  is  rung  down  on 
Juliet’s  suicide.  And  in  Hamlet,  when  the  principal  actor  has 
ceased  speaking,  so  ”  The  rest  is  silence  ”  becomes  a  stage  direction ! 

Mr.  Archer  writes  : — “  It  is  difficult  to  beheve  that  the  folio  text  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet  could  ever  have  been  acted  at  full  length  in  less  than  three  hours  and 
a  half.  What,  then,  did  Shakespeare  mean  when  he  spoke  of  ‘  the  two  hours’ 
trattic  of  our  stage?  ’  The  phrase  need  not  be  taken  literally.” 

But  ”  two  hours  ”  occurs  in  more  than  one  instance,  so  we  must, 
speak  by  the  card,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  we  should 
not,  for  in  all  probability  the  Prologue  was  written  for  the  Globe 
Theatre  performances  which  were  given  in  the  summer  months  from 
three  to  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  So  when  Shakespeare’s  plays 
were  performed — in  turn  with  others — they  were  necessarily  “  cut  ” 
to  the  prescribed  time ;  hence  the  necessity  of  Prologue  and  Chorus 
to  bridge  the  gaps  thus  made  in  the  story. 

“  The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark’d  love. 

Is  now  the  two  hours’  traffic  of  our  stage; 

The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  rttend. 

What  here  shall  miea,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend." 
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(After  Act  II,  Chorus  does  not  again  appear,  presumably  because 
the  manuscripts  have  been  lost.) 

The  Prologue  to  Henry  VIII.  is  still  more  precise; — 

“  Those  that  come  to  see 
.  Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree 

The  play  may  pass,  if  thay  be  still  and  willing, 

I’ll  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.’ 

We  have  here  a  clear  contract  that  deficiencies  in  the  text  “  the 
play  ”  will  be  compensated  by  the  richness  of  the  “  show.”  In  both 
instances  the  Prologue  is  an  apology  for  abridgment.  The  phrase 
”  two  short  hours  ”  is  an  admission  that  the  time  is  too  short  for 
the  play. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Cordelia  Levekton. 

September  Qth,  1919. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 


article. 


